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PREFACE. 


As each of the fcflions in this volume conta ins a 
ihort eflay on the particular fubjeft '.reated of, a per- 
fe£): arrangement of the dilTcrr at parts of Rural Eco- 
nomy has not been fo much fludied as variety: 
Some of the agricultural details are unavoidably nii- 
nute y and it has been de med eligible to relieve the 
reader’s attention by introducing other topics, lefs te¬ 
dious, and more interefting to the generality of readers. 
In fevv inftances fafls are ^iflutied to, and authors 
quoted, pofterior to the date of tl^fe Effays; this the 
author thought himfelf warrant^ to do when the 

I * 

work was in the prefs ; judgii^ that his readers 
would be dcfirous to fee his ideas confirmed, and his 

re:ifonings 




IV 


rear<min^s elucidated *by every authority he could 

f ‘ 

procure. 

In acquiring the neceflary Information regarding 
the varibus ^branches of rural economy contained in 
this volume,, the author obtainefcl the fame valuable 
afiiftance he enjoyed in treating the different fubjeds 
difcufled in the firfl \ he has therefore good reafon 
to think that in no article of importance his readers 
can be milled ; andv will hope to receive from them 
that indulgence which one of the more corredt of the 
ancients has oS^red to his contemporaries, and to 

poftcrity: 


Non figo paucis 

* 

Ciffendar maculis^ quc^ am \r.^urtajudit 
jlut humana parum chvit natura. 
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THE POPULATION OF BlUn3tt INDIA, 


Calcutta^ yon, 

The population of tins couiUjs^annot be afcertaln* 
ed, as in Europe, by public regifters of births, mar¬ 
riages, or burials. Loofe and inaccurate, as rhe 
calculations there have hitherto been, they re 
founded on more certain data than can be obiaii. jd 
in India. 

The fame tillage, and proportion of manufadir ^s, 
f'lppert a miich greater number of people ht re, 
than they could maintain in Britain; and iht (irctll 
computations rife^confiderably higher than thofe loofe 
conjectures that were formerly hazarded on th?s fub- 
jed. ITiefe ellimated the population of Bengal, and 
the upper province?, at eleven millions; and that of 
Our poffeflions m the Deccan, at nine.^ AbuuJ T'ine 
VoL. IL A yeafs 
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years agO, the colleftors were required to give an 
opinion of the population of their refpedive diftrifts,^ 
and their report founded an eflimate of twenty-two 
millions for the inhabitants of Bengal and Behar. 

I 

By an oiEcial enquiry made in the diftridi: of Pur- 
nea, there were found 80,914 Ryuts holding leafes; 
22,324 artificers paying ground rent, in 2,784 vil¬ 
lages, upon an area of 2,931 fquare miles. Allow¬ 
ing the number of five to a family, this gives about 
2003 to a fquare mile. The whole provinces in this 
prefidency contain 162,500fquare miles; and by 
this eftimate, a population of nearly thirty-three mil¬ 
lions. In this diftrift there are a few lands amounting 
-#o ssrnKgluh. part of the whole, that ure not includ¬ 
ed ; nor the flK'^ibitants of any city or confiderable 
town. Although, tft»^refore, one eighth part of Ben¬ 
gal be allowed for wafie land, this calculation will 
apply to it without much deduflion, 

« 

Actual furveys have been made of different di- 
ItriQs ; and in ihefe the land occupied in tillage has 
been diftinguilhed from that occupied by water, or 
wafte; and the proportion of the latter defeription 
has been found to be about one fourth of the whole 

» f 

furface. Ihe cultivated land in Bengal, applying 
this proportion, will amount to 3I93319499 acres; 
and it has been found by actual enquiry into the ex¬ 
tent of land occupied by 70,000 cultivators, that each 
pofleifed about eighteen begahs in actual tillage. 
Hence the cultivated acres in Bengal, above ftated, 

‘ require 
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require 5,265,432 tenants. To thefe the proportion 
,/of artificers and manufadurers muft be added, ^hich 
has‘been found to be eleven to forty, which gives 
6,718,154 heads of families, at five perfons each; 
or 33,59o,77o.for the number of inhabitants. 

A TFiiRD eftimate of the population of thefe pro¬ 
vinces has been founded on the average rent paid by 
each tenant. The rent roll produced by 6 .,047 
leafes, has been found to amount to 498,020 S. *Rs. 
or nearly feven rupees to each tenant, 

c 

The grofs rent paid by the farmers the firfl: year 
of the permanent fettlement amounted to ^,63,88,. 29 
Rs. or 6,064,688 tenants ; whofe familieo, at five 
each, give a population of above x\^iy millions of in¬ 
habitants. The near coincidence of thefe refults 
from different grounds, fupport in fome degree the 
credibility of each. 

The population of this country has been eflimaled 
fpom the confumption. 'i'he mofl common articles 
of diet which may be deemed the necelfaries of life to 
a native, are rice, fplit peafe, and fait; eight pounds 
, of^the firft article, two of the fecond, and two ounces 
of fait, is reckoned the daily confumption of a family 
confiiting of five perfons in eafy circumftances. 
llcnce the yearly fupply of fait for each individual is 
nine pounds. A confiderable portion of the fait ma- 
nufaftured in Bengal is exported: on the other hand, 
the mountaineers of the weft, life cither rock fait, or 
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an impuije compofitipn extjaded from allies or from 
nitre. Hence the quantity confumed may probably 
corretpond nearly to tlat manuladurtd in the eoun- , 
try; and the annual fates amount to 35,31,944 
maimds, which reqijire for cbnfumption 32,228,986 
iniiiviJuals. 

Thi fifth and method which has been adopted 
for afcertaining the p pulation here has been eftimat- 
inj* the whole produce of the cultivated acres ac¬ 
cording 10 the above rate of confumption in each fa¬ 
mily allowing for feed and a fmall proportion for the 
ulc oi caitle To A7*7797.^7 begahs in cultivation 
this gives a grofs produce of 34,28,57,140 niaunds. 
The average va^e of this annual produce, may 
amount to ,2«;<^.ooc Rs. afum correfponding to 
ten rupees and a naif for feach acre; a very moderate 
produce, but not difproportioned to the exertions of 
Indian hufbandry. 

FROM* our late acquifitions in the Myfore and Car¬ 
natic, the population of that part of the Britifh pofl^f- 
fions mull be more than double within thefe laft five 
years. Eighteen 6r twenty millions cannot be reckon¬ 
ed an extravagant eftimate for fo large a countr^-^^ 
If in fa£t the number of people fall fliort of this com¬ 
putation in the Deccan, the deficiency mull be more 
th*.n ^compenfated by large acquifitions of territory 
from I he provinces of Owde. The dominions of the 
Eaft-In' »ia Company, therefore, contain a population 
of probably not lefs than fifty millions of fouls: an 

eftimate. 
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cftimate, whether extravagant or not, fierlfcinly for 
ftort of the number capable of finding maintenance, 
on fiich a vail tra£l of fertile foil, lying in a climate 
propitious to all the operations of huibandry. 

These computations are founded on fur- 
niihed by a learned judge who, from long refidence 
in the country, and a perfect knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, is, perhaps, more intimately acquainted with 
its fituation than any other perfon in India. After 
all, however, it is not pretended, that an accurate 
ftafe of the population can be given till each colleftor 
in his diftrift make out an exa£l return. The popu- 
loufnefs of this country, when afeertained, will al¬ 
ways afford a pretty juft idea of the nature of its go¬ 
vernment : the early and prodmftivf marriages of the 
Hindoos will alw'ays bring the number of people to 
correfpond with the means of fupply; the latter will 
be in proportion to the degree of protection and fecu- 
rity afforded. . . - . 

% 

a fociety con filling almoft entirely of labourers, 
whofe food and cloatbing is fo limited, little fcope is 
aftbrded to agriculture or manufadures, in fupplying 
its pwn ,*w'^nts. The increafe of exported produce 
can alone give room for greater tillage,, and call forth 
z larger portion of induftry, and of hands to manu¬ 
factures. “ The inhabitants^ wanting a vent for 
their produce, have no inducement to greater induf¬ 
try. If more produce w’cre attained, its market being 
barred, induftry would be unrewarded. 'J"he necel- 

* faries 
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laries of life are cheap ; the mode of living fimple ; 
andvthough the price of labour be low, a fubfiftence 
may be earned without the uninterrupted application 
of induftry. Often idle, the peafant and manufaftu- 
rer may, neverthelefs, fubfift. A* few individuals 
might acquire wealth, by diligent application; but 
the body of the people, doomed to poverty by com¬ 
mercial limitations, can apply no more labour than 
the demand of the market is permitted to encourage. 
If induftry be encouraged, the prei'ent population is 
fufficient to bring into tillage the whole of the w^afte 
lands of Bengal and Bahar; and in moft diftn£ls 
improvement may be expedted whenever new chan¬ 
nels of trade are opened, to take off more or new ar¬ 
ticles of produce’^/* ** 

The hufbandry of India, probably, requires a 
greater number of hands to the fame extent* of 
ground than that of England, as here the fame field 
in the common culture, yields feveral crops, two, and 
often three, within the year. The operations of the 
farmer, though lefs interrupted by weaiher, are more 
numerous ; indeed they cannot be faid ever to ceafe. 
The different varieties of pulfe and millet havefcarce- 
ly any appropriate feafon. 'fhey vegetate rapidly; ,'ind 
are ufeful in occupying an interval ifter a late h^;rveft, 
which will not permit the ufual courfe of hufbandry. 
The oil plants in general ripen in the winter, except¬ 
ing the Sefame, which is gathered in the rains. 

From 

* Remarks on the Agriculture Sec. of Bengal. 
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From the circumftance of the people living on ve¬ 
getable diet, and their climate yielding feveral c^ops 
Jn the year, fome good judges have I'uppofed, that 
four tim& the number of people might be maintained 
on the fame quantity of land, that can be done in 
Britain. 


IMFERrrECTION? 



IMPERFECTIONS OF HINDOO HUSBANDRY, AND‘THE OB¬ 
STACLES TO ITS jMPROVEMENT. 


BerhamporCy *797* 

With an excellent foil, and climate, and poffeffed 
of almoft every variety of cultivated grain, and a com¬ 
petent number of hands to raife them, the imperfec¬ 
tion of huibandry in Hindoltan is far greater than we 
ihould have expeded. 

I. The beft feafon of fowing is not fufKciently^at- 
tended to: the month of the rains has been found 
the moft advantageous period for rice, fince it admits 
of the harveft in the commencement of the*dry ij^ear 
ther. Hence the rice of this feafon is not only 
moft plentiful, but is not liable to early decay. 
From the want of a fufEcient number of hands, 

L 

indultry and capital, this crop is fometimes fown 
in the dry weaiiier, and at the beginning of the 
rains, when the return is never equally profitable, in 
* • ■ the 
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the cafe of fowihg during the dry feafon, the%xpence 
of irrigation becomes fo great as muft encroach dfeep-* 
ly on the profits Though feverai fealons occur here 
in the fame year, yet much greater attention to the 
period fuitable ferr different Crops, than is paid by the 
farmer, is neceffary. ^ 

2. The Hindoo peafant is deficient in the choice 
and felefbion of the beft varieties of each grain. The 
culture of almoft every plant and particularly of the 
gramma^ in proportion as it has been long diffufed, 
induces numerous varieties. The feverai feafons of 
cultivation, added to the influence of foil and climate, 
have multiplied the different fpccies of rice, into end- 
lefs variety. F/om the awned and unawned, from 
that growing on the mountains to that produced in 
humid fituations, there are various diverfities adapted 
to every circumflance of foil, climate, and fedfon, 
which might exercife the judgment of fagacious cul- . 
tivators, but which the Hindoo overlooks, except in 
the moft obvious cafes, fhe enlightened farmers in 
Britain would here find ample room for improve¬ 
ment. 

.Of, wheat.and barley there are much fewer varie¬ 
ties : and 1 do not find in practice, that the liinple 
expedient of changing the feed is attended to. 1 he 
mod: common fatnples are fmnll, and not fufliciently 
plump. The barley is probably too mean a fpccies 
for our excellent foil and climate. It is invariably 
big, or the Hordeum tetraflichum of Linnaeus. The 
VoL, il. B * wheat 
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wheat ia a fmall long awned variety, apparently un* 
chaijged for many centuries, 

3. There is great want of green crops for houfe 
feeding: a circumftance the more rejnarkable, fmce, 
during the dry months, the fields not in crop, are re¬ 
duced to a Hate of abfolute fterility, and the flock 
barely kept alive. This is the more inexcufable, be- 
caufe there is in the occupation of hufbandry here 
every variety of pulfe that is known. No feafon is 
w’ithout its appropriate fpecies 5 but inoft fpecies are 
fown or ripen in the winter. 

As all thefe thrive on poor foils, and require but 
little cultivation, they would prove rncft valuable pro¬ 
ducts in hufbandry, could they be adminiftered as 
green food, or applied as hay. The millets are alfo 
in great variety : they bear a low pi ice ; and are the 
food of the poorcfl clafl'es. Several of thefe grains 
are reftriCled to no feafon ; vegetate rapidly, and oc¬ 
cupy intervals between other crops: yet no contri¬ 
vance has been fallen upon to have a fufficient fupply 
of them for the fuflenance of live flock during winter 
and fpring. The mai^e, though the mofl productive 
of all corn, and net inferior as human food, has not yet 
been converted to this purpofe. The coarf^praw of 
this and fome other forts of corn feem to make up 
the whole of the wretched provender of this country, 
where the cattle that furvive hunger, at certain fea- 
Ibns are barely able to walk. 


4. The 
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4. The univerfal ufe, and vaft confutnptioif of vege¬ 
table oils muft be regarded as in fome refpefts preju¬ 
dicial to agriculture. Much labour, and a great pro¬ 
portion of the cultivate^ land is occupied in the pro-‘ 
duce of this article, which might partly be faved by 
the life of animal food: oil is necelTary to feafonjj^* 
^ich their food, where deprived of that article of 
diet. In anointing the body, and in fupplying their 
lamps, immenfe quantities are confumed. Hence the 
cxtenfive cultivation of lintfeed, palma chrifti, fefa- 
mum, and many other articles that trench deeply up¬ 
on *the produdivc grounds for human fuftenance: 
this muft be highly difadvantageous, if it be true as 
fome have allcd^ed, that all crops are fcourgers, in 
propbrtion to the oil they contain. 

5. Among the imperfections of our hufbandry 
the too fcanty cultivation of the moft valuable crops 
cannot be omitted. Tobacco, fu^ar, indigo, cotton, 
mulberry, and poppy, are by far the moft important 
produdions. of Bengal: thefe are not only rich in 
prejiortion to the land they occupy, but are moft va¬ 
luable in commerce and manufadures. I'hey re¬ 
quire land highly cultivated, and appropriated to 
their produdion j and there can remain no doubt, 
that a fpirited liuJbandry would convert a far greater 
proportion of the land to tliel'e valuable produdions. 
Thefe do not hitherto occupy perhaps' the twen¬ 
tieth part of the land which *a greater capital, and 
more adive hulbandry would force into their pro- 
(ludion. This end once accomplilhed, the number 

• of 
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of produftive labourers, and the profits of hufbandry 
woujjd be enrreafed in a very great degree. Sugar, 
as it ripens during the end of the dry feafon, mi^ht 
of itfelf probably fupply the grand defideratuin of In¬ 
dian hufbandry, the want of green, food for cattle. 
It^'s the mod nutritious of all vegetable food for eve¬ 
ry animal, <»that has yet been fed with it. 

* 

6 . Thi- paltry and infufficient implements of huf- 
bandry. forms another great obdacle to good cultiva¬ 
tion. In Spain, Italy, and the fouthern countries of 
Europe, thefe implements are bad ; but yet here they 
are outdone by the 1“ indoftanee fpade or fhort hoe, 
by the wretched fubditute for a harrow, and the 
trifling plough Two or three pair of oxen are affign- 
ed to each plough lelieving one another, till the daily 
talk be compleated Several ploughs in fucceffion 
deepen the fame fur.-ow. or rather Icratch the fur- 
face ; for the plough wants a contrivance for turning 
the earth, and the lhare has neither width nor depth 
to ftir a new foil A fecond plowing croffes the finl j 
and a third is fometinies given diagonally to the pre¬ 
ceding. Thefe are frequently repeated, and follov^ed 
by the fubftitute for the harrow before the tilth 
be compleated. The weeders ufe the ihqrt hai^Kd 
fpade, and fit down to their work: However familiar 
that pofture may be to an Indian, his labouf is not 
employed to advantage in this mode of weeding. 

Expensive implements of hulbandry, or complex 
mchinery, are, perhaps, not neceflary in oriental 

agriculture 
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agriculture, yet it cannot fail to flrike evei^ obfer- 
ver that their tools are far below the ftandard n|:cef« 
• fary lor cheap and well executed labour* 


^r"THE univerfal ufe of the reaping hook, inftead of 
the fcythe, occalions alfo much unneceflary laboj^. 
This does not arife merely from the want of a more 
expeditious implement, but from the practice of fe- 
lefting the ripeft plants, which waftes much time, 

• while it damages the crop. Even the advantages of 
this practice are not fully gained; for, in one field, 
whMe the Ryut gathers the plants as they ripen, in 
another you will fee the crop allowed to pals the pe¬ 
riod of maturity. The lofs thus incurred by the 
grain which dpops before harveft, is fo confiderable, 
that if the field remains unfown, it will afford a crop 
by no means contemptibleX/ 


7 . Till latel^ihe want of roads was n^uch felt 
in Great Britain'T^'n Hindofian, this want I'lill con¬ 
tinues to operate with full force againft its rural eco- 


nc4ny.*J From the low humid firuation of Bengal, 
roads could not' eafily be provided fo as to j^ive ac- 
cefs to every field, in every feafon; in tl'ie dry 
^mouths. J^owever, \t would prove of vaft advantage 
to the farmer to be enabled to carry hist produc.e, by 
wheel carriage, inftead of the tedious method of bur- 
dens which he now ufes.'VTn forwarding the opera¬ 
tions of hufbandry nothing*is more effeftual than 
good roads; it is the firft ftep to all folid improve¬ 
ment j and the fimple fa^, that the Hindoo does n ot 

• carry 
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carry hojne his crop by means of cattle, is of itfelf a 
ftrong proof of a ftate of hulbandry difproportioned 
to the population of the country The boafted^ 
roads of Shah Jehan, and fome of the Emperors, are 
flill to be feen in their reniains; but they probably 
^ere never very fubflantial, otherwife they could not 
haVc been fo foon defaced. The high roads con- 
ftrufted by the Company, perhaps better exe¬ 
cuted, but are by far too partial to afford any relief 
to the country., * 

S. In every hot climate, irrigation is the grand iri- 
flrument of fertilization: in the higher parts of Ben¬ 
gal, as well as in the interior of Hindoftan,' it is the 
indirpenfible requifite of good huflijfmdry. From 
what we learn of China, the rural economy of In¬ 
dia appears extremely defective in the article of irri¬ 
gation, although this fubjetl: is lefs neglected than 
that of tranfport. In the management of forced 
rice, dams retain the water on extenfive plains ; or 
referve it in lakes, to water lower lands as occafion 
requires. In the fame culture, ridges are railed 
round the field to retain water, which is raifed by the 
fimplc contrivance of a curved canoe fwinging from 
a pole. In other fituations, ridges are alfo raifed 
round the fields, both to feparate lands, ami to don- 
du£t the water on confiderable tracts. Water raifed 
by the hand, or by cattle from wells, fupplies the de¬ 
ficiency of rain in fome* diftri<^s. Each of tliefe me¬ 
thods, being within their own compafs, is executed 
by the pcafanis themfelves. But ihofe extenfive ca- 
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iials which were dug in the neighbourhood 6f Belli, 
and in the Panjab, are not now m ufe; nor is lhat 
uiachmery, fo general in ChiRa, any where jafed in In¬ 
dia for raifing water, thqugh the beneficial effeds of 
it are fully known from experience. Refervoirs^ 
water courfes, and dykes, are more generally ip^ 
i^fogrefs of decay than of improvement. 


9. The fuccellion of crops, which engages fo 
much of the attention of enlightened cultivators in 
Europe, and on which principally refts the fuccefs of 
a wHl conducted hufbandry, is not underftood in 
India. A courfe extending beyond the year, has ne¬ 
ver been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer ; in the fuc¬ 
cellion of crops within the year, he is guided by no 
choice of an article adapted to reftore the land im- 
poverilhed by a former crop. His attention being 
fixed on white corn, other cultivation only employs 

the intervals of leifure, which the feafons of white 

• 

corn allow to the land and to labour. It is fcarcely 
poflible to fpecify.thc different courfes which obtain 
ill a pradice regulated by no other principle than 
convenience of time; it is no lefs difficult to enume¬ 
rate the various combinations of different articles 
grown tog^jher upon the fame field, or in the ftubble 
of a former har^lt, or fown for a future crop before 
the preceding bar veil be gathered. 

* ' 

A competent notion may be formal of this prac¬ 
tice, by conceiving a farmer eager to obtain the ut- 
moft poffible produce from his land withc^ any con- 

iHki^ation 
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fideradoii of the impoverifliment of the foil. It may 
be judged that this avidity difappoints itfelf, as the fe- , 
veral articles deprive each other of nourifhment, andr 
as the land impoverifiied makes bad returns for the 
labour and feed. 

In mod fituations the land over-reaped in this 
manner foon requires to be recruited ; the Indian al¬ 
lows it a lay, but never a fallow. For this there 
might be Ibme apology, did the management of live'^ 
flock give to lay all the benefit which belongs to 
this method ; but as this is not the cafe, the pufting 
their lands to reft, is the moft inexplicable part of 
their whole fyftem. When it has Jain long in this 
ftate, the inefHcacy of the Bengal plough is fuch that 
it muft be preceded by the fpade; and the expence 
of this procefs is fo conflderable, that old Jays are 
rated, in the Ayeen Acbery, at a fmaller afTeffment, 
from the difficulty and expence of breaking them 
up. ^ 

10. If exhaufted lands in this country are ill ma¬ 
naged by being put lay, they are ftill worfe treated 
in refpe£l to manure. The application of dung as a 
fuel, has almoft entirely cancelled its uf^as a ^ma¬ 
nure. The cattle for labour, and for fuftenance, 
are moftly fed on fmall commons, or other pafturage, 
intermixed, with arable land, or fed at home on 
ftraw. The cattle for "breeding, and for the dairy, 
are fed in numerous herds upon the forefts or 
downs; wherever fed, their dung is carefully col- 

le^d 
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k£led for fuel: the ufe of this article^ as a manure, 
is reftrided to fiigaf cane, mulberry, tobacco, and 
'poppj^: and in thefe cropis it is applied from necef- 
fity; becaufe few lands,^ without this ftimulus, are 
fufficiently rich ^o rdfe thefe produdions. Some 
Europeans have concluded froni the pradice of th ^ 
^Hindoos, that manure in a hot climate was unhecef* 
fary for corn crops : the Chinefe, however, are of all 
nations the moft induftrious in procuring this ma- 
^swmJj'and the fuperiority of their crops is a full jufti- 
lication of the pradice. 

11. The want of Snclofures may be ranked a- 
mong the defeds of Hindoo hulbandry, fiijce culti¬ 
vation fulFers vary confiderably from the trefpafs of 
cattle. A herdfnian is but a poor fubllitute for a 
dyke; he fuffers not the cattle to reft, an objed of 
no fmall importance; and by his occaiional negli- 
gencies the crops are often hurt. Were all the land 
under cultivation, as in China, the benefit of inclo-' 
fure might hot be great; but where polTeflions are 

• left gartly in grafs, the advantage of having them in- 
clofed, and fubdivided, miift be apparent, 

12. From the want of drill hufbandry, and fal¬ 
lows, the land is but imperfedly cleaned, a circum- 
ftance highly prejudicial to every crop.. After the 
grain has rifen, the rapid growth of weeds demands 
much labour, and more particularly during the rains, 
when vegetation is far more rapid, than^ in any Eu¬ 
ropean climate. This operation is always tedious, 

VoL. il. C . .and 
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and iiAperfcdly executed in broad-ca/l crops. The 
eycf is not cafily reconciled to fee the labourer Qtting, 
fo this work, 'and fcratching with H Ihort hoc among* 
the promifeuous grains, where the labour of a day is 
^hot evjuivalent to that of an hour* in drilled crops^ 
V/^’-wover a country is fully peopled, as in China, 
and all hot climates, the culture of the garden is 
transferred to the field : almoil every fpecies ot 
grain is drilled, and perfed cleannefs tor the ^dmif- 
fion of air, and for allowing the full growth of the 
plants is an indifpenfible recjuifite of corred huf. 
bandry. Even fugar cane, a plant of all other's the 
beft adapted to the drill hulbandry, is in the upper 
provinces planted thick, and in promifeuous clumps, 
which neither admit of fiirring the ground, the fup- 
preffion of weeds, nor the free circulation of air: 
circumftances which alone demonftrate the impcr- 
fedion of this branch of hufbandry. 

( 

13.. The want of capital employed in agriculture 
and manufadures, cripples every enterprife in Hin- 
doflan. It not only confines and cramps the opera¬ 
tions of the hufbandman, but prevents the divifion of 
labour, and confequently the Ikill of every tradlif- 
man. Here every manufadurer wor^ng on his 
own account, conduds the whole procefs of his art, 
from the formation of his tools to the fale of his 
produdion. Unable to wait the market, or antici¬ 
pate its demand, he can only follow his regular oc¬ 
cupation, when^balled to it by the wants of his neigh¬ 
bours., In interval he muft apply to fome other 

CJTl' 
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employment in immediate reque/l ; and the labours 
..of agriculture, ever wanted, are the general refousce. 
•Thus every labourer and •aitifan, who has frequent 
occafion to recur to the labours of the field, becomes 
himfelf a tenantt Such farmers, hoyrever, are ill) 
■qualified either to.plan or execute a well judge^^fr^,^ 
'tern of hufbandry, and are idly employed* to the 
great wade of their time, in carrying to market the 
paltr^produce of their finall farms. 

If India had a capital in the hands of enterprifing 
proprietors, who employed it in hufbandry and hia- 
nufaflures, thefe arts would be iniproved ; and with 
a greater quantity and better produftions, the fitua- 
tion of laboured would be lefs precarious and more 
affluent, although the greatefl part of the profit 
might reft with the owners of the capital. In agti- 
culture, particularly, which is the bafis of profperity, 
the w»ant of capital is a bar to all improvement. Sup¬ 
plied with it larger farms would be occupied, greater 
enterprife, and better information would enfue; and 
thu 5 the various obftacles to its fuccefs would be dif- 
covered and overcome. 

• 14, BuT;..the great impediment to improved huf¬ 
bandry in India has ever been the want of fecure 
Icafes, and a permanent intereft in their poflellions. 
Hence the levying of rents has in general* been a 
continued feene of fraud and evafibn in one part, 
counterafled by plunder and oppreffion on the other. 
The nature and variety of the different tenures has 

• been 
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been ifltrlcate and complex, almoft beyond concep¬ 
tion ; and the confequence has been that hardly any 
leafe has been fpecific or fecure. In India jthe reve¬ 
nue of the ftate is, in fa£l, the land rent; hence the 
Management of finances has a mdre immediate in- 
fluew.,on agriculture here, than any other part of' 
the adminiilration. The tenant who had nothing to 
proted him agmnfl: a whole army fent to colleft the 
revenue, but the doubtful claufes of an obfHpre 
leafe, was perfeQ:ly defencelefs, and often plundered. 
This precanous fituation, without an afcertained inte- 
reft for a fufBcient time, has fully demonilrated that 
no fpirited agriculture can ever be expected in fimi- 
lar circumftances. * 


INDIAN 
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No tables in Europe are more plentifully fupplied 
than thofe of the civil fervanu of the Company in 
Bengal. If after their return to their native coun¬ 
try, they endeavour to imitate the luxury and fplen- 
dour of the highell; ranks, they are led into it while 
th^ remain here by the great abundance and cheap- 
nefs of all kinds of proviiions. Game, poultry, hih, 
and water-fowl of all kinds, are in greao plenty. 
The barn-door fowl, being a native of Afia, and in 
Inaity part^ here flill found in its wild (late, did not 
furprife me by its appearance, but the numbers rear¬ 
ed by a people who do not ufe them as food, cer¬ 
tainly did. 

The duck is, in Europe, perhaps the moll nume¬ 
rous and varied fptcies of fowls ^ here the number is 

ftill 
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ftill fuj^erior, and the variety much greater. In 
xnaify parts 1 have feen them offered for fale at three 
a^foiir ihillings per dozen. 

' The poultry tribe, however, in India, with a few 
exccpth^^s, are fmaller in fize than the fame fpecie? 
in Britain ; and as both the grain and vegetable food 
in Bengal are perhaps of inferior quality, they are not 
fuppofed to poffef^ the fame richnefs of flavour, 
thing certain is, that as you purchafe them in the 
bazars, they are far inferior in weight; and unlefs 
fed for fome time before they are produced upon the 
table, they are a diy, ftringy, and unpalatable food. 
The turkey, in particular, falls remarkably fhort of 
the fame bird in Europe : there muA too be a very 
conflderable difliculty in rearing it, as its price is far 
more exorbitant than any of the poultry tribe in this 
province. A pair of good turkies cofl;, in the Cal¬ 
cutta market, about thirty rupees, or nearly four 
pounds'fferling. A fum for which in almoff any 
part of the province, you can put twenty or thirty 
dozen of fowls upon your table. 

With regard to tl^e feeding of poultry of all 
forts, Europeans feem faffidious; but they^juffly^b-^ 
ferve, that as frogs, toads, lizards, and noifoH^e in¬ 
fers,.fwarm upon the ground to fuch a degree, as to 
give it the Appearance,of being in a ftate of anima- 
‘ tion, it requires refolution to eat animals that are 
known to eat fo indtfcriminately. This remark with 
regard to the hog is fo juft, that you certainly can¬ 
not . 
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DOt partake of it v^ith any coniidence withoiit being 
sraquainted with the manner of its being fatrened| 

For fliefe reafons the natives are rather the breeXr 
ers and rearers thaii the feeders of poultry and fwinl 
for the European tables. The latter bufinefs gene- 
fally falls to the lot of the Poriuguefe of c^fbur; or 
is managed in private families by their own fervants-i 

' From their poverty, an Hindoo family cannot af¬ 
ford to fatten mutton, beef, or poultry for the mar¬ 
ket? The advanced price for the provilibn would 
far exceed his capital: their induilry and forehght are 
probably as unequal to the talk as their capital,; few 
of them could beftow upon an ox the provifion which 
might feed fuch a family for months, on the diflanti’ 
view of drawing it back with a profit. 

Another article difplayed in fufHcient plenty at 
our tables is game: this is fometimes procured by 
the labours of the chace, but oftener in Calcutta, by 
th^ ingenuity of the natives, who expofe them for 
fale in the Bazar at a certain price, as well as fnipes, 
wild ducks, partridges, pheafants, and various fpe- 
cies of the ortolan tribe. 

Of th^ are fome varieties not kx^wn in Britain. 
Many kinds of game are fo plenty, particularly the 
hares, fnipes, and wild ducks; that a fmall fum will 
procure them at all feafons in abundance. 


Xnere 
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There is certainly a great difference in the tafte 
of mbft^of thefe animals, front that of the fame fpe-t 
ties4 in the higher latitudes. Either our habits^de- 
c^e us, or the flavour of the deer and hare <is much 
^ferior to what is found irl Europe: the remark^ 
however, is general among Europeans, that venifon 
in Bengal is particularly lean and iniipid. The Hare 
differs in other qualities, as vvell as tafte, from that of 
Norih Britain: it has neither the fame ftrength, nor 
fwiftnefs, and may be fdoner taken by a fet 
riers, than yours by a couple of good grey-hounds. 
The fame obfervation applies to the fox of Bengal; 
he is a comparatively weak and llender animal, whofc 
velocity in the chafe affords but little fport, being im¬ 
peded by a bufhy tail, which he carries in an erccl 
pofition above his body. 

The. tables of Europeans are not fo much indebt¬ 
ed for their moft diflinguifhing ornament either to 
tjiie poultry, venifon, or game, as to a vafl profufion 
of the moft beautiful fruits. At an expcnce hardly 
worth attention, you may be fupplied in moft of the 
towns with a variety of the moft delicious fruits, 
which, in Europe, hardly any fortune could prdc^re. 
Above twenty different fpecies of thefe are exppfed 
to fale daily in the bazars of Calcutta, which enable 
the ladies of that capital to difplay the cjegance of 
thehr china and plate on a fplendid defert table, with¬ 
out incurring one half of the expence to which fuch 
a difplay of luxury would expofe them, in almoft any 
other parb'Of the world* The .Dutch merchants, in 

their 
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their country houfes around Batavia, are.faid to 
or furpafs the citizens of Calcutta in the luxu- 
•ries of the table, and the fphndour of their equipljl^: 
but as Eiiropean articles are always necelTary to uk 
comfort of Europeans, the precarious intercourf4 
. which they have of late maintained with their native 
country, muft have greatly impaired their^evenues, 
as well as curtailed their enjoyments. 

On a future occadon, it may be worth while to 
give an account of the moft common efculent veget¬ 
ables, and fruits of Bengal: at prefent they are only 
mentioned as they afiPed the economy of the table. 

• 

The Pine ap^le*, from its expence and difficulty 
of being procured, it always affociated in the mind of 
an European w'ith ideas of fhow and magnificence. 
With little care of cultivation this fruit may be rear¬ 
ed in every garden, and may be procured for a few 
anas, in abundance, by thofe who have not ufed the 
means of railing it. Inferior in richnefs and flavour 
to ftiofe railed artificially, it certainly is; but though 
much flavour may be loft, much ftill remains, and 
the pine apple of Bengal continues perhaps the moft 
j)alatable fruit of the country. 

The Pkmtain, is a fruit ftill more wholefome, and 
more univerfally ufed than the pineiapple,*both by 

VoL. 11. D * . European 

* Bromelia Ananas, Rumph. Amboin. The ih^mt ananas 
is a corruption of the Brazilian nana^ by the Portuguefe. 
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Ewropeaiis and natives. It is cultivated a round the 

g eft cottages all over the country : but in the up- 
rovinces this fruit does not arrive at the fame 
Qiion as in Bengal. It is a biennial plant, fpring- 
om a perennial root; during the firit year it ac¬ 
quires itg, growth, and in the fecond it perfefts its 
fruit. FronHhe rapidity of growth, and the immenfe 
quantity of food which it produces, it may juftly be 
ranked among the inoft ufefui plants : the leav^»s are 
a yard and a half in length, by eighteen inches in 
breadth; and ferve as wrappers for ail kinds of goods, 
and for plates to the natives. The plant becomes in 
the flalk, as thick as a man’s thigh; and from a 
linglc ftem, bears a bunch of fruit in-quantity fome- 
times equal to two Englifh ftones w'eight. 

It is happy for the natives, that they have not at¬ 
tempted to convert this weighty faccharine produce 
into a fermented liquor, which it would certainly 
yield in great abundance, but which would by no 
means be equally innocent in its effects, as in that 
ftate in which nature affords it. 

Next to thefe fruits the Mangos are ranked by the 
natives. Nothing in nature prefents a, richer ,prb«- 
fped, than a grove of mangos, at the fe! fon of t^at 
fruit: the lallnefs, and verdure of the'^trees, the 
drrk hue* of their leaves, variegated by all the "different 
tint^ of the plentiful crop; the number of birds of 
th^ moff brilliant plumage, hopping among the bran¬ 
ches, as if exulting in the plenty with which they are 

furrounded. 
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furrounded, forms a fcene which feldom fails to at- 
the admiration of an European when h^ ftrft 
travels through this countiy. 

The mango is not only a wholefome fruit, but 
V tremely nutritive; and it is generally ate in the great- 
efl quantity, and with roolf avidity by^Clch as have 
refided long in the country. To a ftranger its tafte 
fomfjjvhat refembles turpentine; to which peculiarity 
cuftom foon reconciles him. 

s 

The planting of a mango grove, here called a 
is executed with great care ; it forms one of their 
important religious duties; and this is one happy in- 
flance in which the dictates of a complicated fuperfli- 
tion coincides with thofe of morality. This majeftic 
fruit-tree is the Rhamnus Mangifera Indica of Rum- 
phius ; It alTumes the appearance of an oak, but is 
more grateful here, iince it affords a thicker lhade. 
The fruit is oblong, about the fize of a goofe’s egg, 
and, when ripe, is of a red and yellow colour. It is 
mide into various prepared diflies ; as a pickle it is 
frequently fent to Europe; in India it is reckoned 
the mod delicious of all fruit, and is. preferred in the 
^hot;feafon, fo any other. 

The Pomelo fucceeds the mango 4s the feafon ad- 
vancesf it is of fuperior fize; almofi equally beauti¬ 
ful ; bur falls far ihort in its richnefs of tafle and nuo 
tritive qualities. This fruit contains a large quantity 
of a very pleafant fubacid juice, which, during the 

’ heat 
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heat of the day, has a cooling efie6: without injuring 
the ftomach, though taken alinoil in any quanjE^yl 
Tb^e fruits make a .frequent and very refpe£^able 
^pearance at our deferts, and when it is Taid that 
wey are perfe^ly innocent, much more is af&rmed 
than can judly be done of many a fine objed which 
here the avidity of the epicure. 

The Water-melon grows here to a fize which ren¬ 
ders it peculiarly ornamental to a defert tabic ; it is, 
however, neither a rich nor a nutritious fruit; but 
may be ate with fafety. When to the foregoing the 
Pomegranate, Cuftard-apple, Guava, Peach, and an 
endlefs variety of other produdions • of the orchard 
are added, the table is completely cov'^red, and Teems 
to groan under the profuTe load with which it is 
attired. The quantity both of meat and fruit, produ¬ 
ced on the tables at Calcutta, rather refembles a fort¬ 
night’s fupply of provifions than a meal for the com¬ 
pany—7A circumftance which, however fuitable to our 
notions of fplendour, certainly diminiOies the elegance 
of our entertainments: In England, if I miftake not, 
it would be regarded as a charaderiftic of vulgarity. 

The cumberfomc variety difplayed at European 
tables Teems a compliance with the ide^s of the na¬ 
tives regarding hofpitality. The numb^of difiies 
and fruks at the imperial table, mentioned % the 
, A]|^een Acbery, exceeds all belief. In deferibing the 
<|^iivate life of Acber, the mofi: abfiemious of all men, 
^ye are Turprifed to meet with fuch a tedious and la¬ 
boured 
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poured detail of culinary regulations; every .branch 
of njjiich Teems to have been under the management 
of a particular corps enumerated on the eftabliflioMt 
of the army. 

By fuch fplendid feftivity are the evenings of the 
Europeans in Bengal exhilarated, after tJNflaflitude, 
fatigue, and debility unavoidably experienced during 
the day, in a climate, where the heat and moifturc 
are overpowering, and oppreflive, even to the natives 
themfelves. It is with pleafure, however, I can add, 
that ^xcefs and intemperance are much more feldoni 
witneffed than in Europe, and even than they were 
here, when the, rude extravagances of focial inter- 
courfe had not yet given way to more corred and ele¬ 
gant manners, and when perfons of higher rank, and 
better education, had not yet begun to make a part 
of every company. If Bengal, and particularly Cal¬ 
cutta, are deemed lefs fatal to European conflitutions 
than formerly, this muft rather be aferibed to a re¬ 
formation in the manners of the people, than any 
' raettoration of the climate. The firft fettlers, not 
" only of the Englilh, but of every other European na¬ 
tion, were men of bold and adventurous charafters, 
k^ut in general of mean birth and narrow education: 
for a whil^ till the importance of thefe pofleffions 
was bettm;4mderfl:ood, they were followed by others 
of a finj^far defeription, whom neither experience nor 
reflexion had taught the fatal *confequences of dilli- 
pation in a warm climate. Whoever in thefe times, 
tranfgreffes the bounds of moderation, muft, do it with 

• d full 
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a full convi61;ion of its impropriety, as well as againil 

a influence of example; and ought therefore ■ 

to receive leflbns of wifdom, in the only way by 
ich to him^ they can be (aught, by the admonitions 
of pain, and the dangers of difeafei 



THE HINDOO METHOD OF CUtTIVATINO THE SUGAR 

CANE. ' 


BcrhampdrCi 061 . 1797 . 


Dr. Roxburgh, whofe purfuits after botanical 
knowledge are now fo well known, has given an 
ample account of this branch of Indian hufbandry ; 
and in the diftrift where he refided little can be 
added to his remarks in elucidating the prefent prac-* 
tice. 


“ Among the natives of India, he obferves, 
the tranfitions from one ftage of improvement to 
,^:^other are fo exceedingly flow, as fcarce to deferve 
the name, eyept it be the few who have benefited 
by the ex^dple of Europeans. They naturally pof- 
fefs a ftr^mg difinclination to depart from the beaten 
path eftabliftied from time imtnemorial; however, 
when they fee a certain profpeft of gain, with little 
^cjditional trouble, they have frequently been known 
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to adopt our pradices. We ourfelves ought now 
geijjsrally to keep in view, and to inftil into ihEir 
n;^ids this maxim, that every new proportion, 
jklierely on account of its novelty, muft not be re- 
•jeded, otherwife our knowledge would no longer 


be progreffive, and every kind of improvement muft 
ceafe. 


At a period, like the prefent, when the impor¬ 
tation of £aft India has 'become fo much an obje^ of 
importance to Britain, in confequence of the prefent 
ft ate of fome of the beft of the Weft India iugar 
iflands, every enquiry that may tend to open new 
fources from whence that wholefome commodity 
may be procured, at the cheapeft rate, is of national 
importance. 

‘‘ I believe there are few diftridfs in the Company’s 
extenfive dominions where there will not be found 
large trails of land fit for the culture of the fugar 
cane: yet I know, from experience, the introduc¬ 
tion of a new branch of agriculture, among the na¬ 
tives, to be attended with infinite trouble; therefore, 
where we find a province or diftrift, in which the 
culture of the cane, and the working of fug»\r ha«-' 
been in praQice from time immemol’al, there 
may expeft, without much exertion, to be able tc^ 
cncreafC tlie culture, and improve, if neceVTary,* the 
quality. 
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In the northern provinces, as tvjell as in Bengal, 

. Cod&pah, &c. large quantities of fugar and jag|r/ 
*are made^ it is only in the ffajamundry and Gal^ 
jam diftri£ls of thefe northern parts, where the can^ 
is cultivated for making fugars. I will coniine my ob- ' 
'fervations to the firft, \vhcre 1 have refid6d between 
ten and eleven years, 


Th'm brancli of agriculture, in the above-men¬ 
tioned Sircar, is chiefly carried on in the Peddapore, 
and Pettapore, along the banks of the Elyferam ri¬ 
ver, which, though fmail, has a conftant flow of 
water in it the v/hole year round, fufliciently lai^e, 
not only to wat^r the fugar plantations during the 
dryefl: feafons, Cut alfo a great variety of other pro¬ 
ductions ; fuch as paddy, ginger, turmeric, yams, 
chillies. This ftream of water during the dryeft fea- 
fon, riders the lands adjoining, I prefume, more 
fertile than almod any other in India, and particularly. 
fit for the growth of the fugar cane. 


• • 

, In thefe two Zemindaries, from 350 to 700 Vtf* 
fums; or from 700 to 1400 acres of land, (the VilTum 
being two acres,) is annually employisd for rearing. 

' ‘the fiigitr cane, more or iefs, according to the de¬ 
mand for fuq^r: for they could, and would with 
pleafure, if they were certain df a market, grow and 
manufamre more than ten tim.es the ifual quantity. 
It is very profitable \ and there is abundance of very 
proper land; all they want is a certain market for I 


their fugar. 
VoL. II. 
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Besides the abjove-mentioncd, a third more ma^r 

be^ade on the i)elta of the Godavery. r .' 

* * 

f’ 

^ From the fame fpot they, do not attempt to ralfe a 
fecond crop, oftener than every third or fourth year. 
The cane impoverifties it fo much, that it muft reft^ 
or be employed during the two or three intermediate 
years, for the growth of fuch plants as are found to 
improve the foil, of which the India;i farmpr is a 
perfeft judge. They find the leguminous tribe the 
befl for that purpofe. 

If 

The method of cultivatiag the cane, and manu- 
faQuring the fugar by the natives, hereabouts, is like 
all their other works, exceedingly firnple. The 
whole apparatus, a few pair of bullocks excepted, 
does not amount to more than fifteen or twenty pa¬ 
godas : as many thoufand pounds is generally, I bc< 
lieve, necefiary to fet out the Weft India planter. 


The foil that fuits the cane heft, in this climate, is 
a rich vegetable earth, which, on expofure ter the 
air, crumbles down into a very fine mould : it is.ah 
fo neceifary for it to be of fuch a level, as allows it 


to be watered from the river, by fimply damming it 
up, which almoft the whole land adji^iningv tq ^his 
river admits of, and yet fo high, as to be eafily 
ed during heavy rains. ^ 


g Such a foil, and in fuch a fituation, having been 
meliorated, by various crops of leguminous 

plants. 
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■^lJIants, or fallowing for two or three years, is flight ly 
. manured, or has had cattle pent upon it. A favoujjite 
inanure with the Hindoo farmer, is the rotten ftraW 
of the green and black peffalloo. During the^ 
months of April *and May, it is repeatedly ftirred 
with the common. Hindoo plough, which foon brings 
this rich loofe foil into very excellent ord^r. About 
the end of May or beginning of June, theYains ufually 
fet in, frequent heavy fiiowfers. Now is the time 
to plant the cane ; but fliould the rains hold back, 
the jjrepared field is watered by flooding from the 
river, and when perfeclly wet like foft mud, whe¬ 
ther from the rain, or from the river, the canc is 
planted. ' 

The method Is mofl Ample : labourers with baf- 
kets, of the cuttings, with one or two joints each, 
arange themfelves along one fide of the field; they 
walk fide by fide, in as flraight a line, as their eye or^ 
judgement enables them, dropping tlie fets at the di- 
, llance of about eighteen inches in the rows, and four 
fect\fundcr from row to row : other labourers fol¬ 
low, and with the foot prefs the fet about two inches 
into the foft mud-like foil: tlih with a fweep or two 
withihe foie of the foot, they mofl: eafily and readi¬ 
ly cover : nothing more is done. If the weather is 
moderately fliowery, till the yOung Allots are fome 
two or tjfree inches high, the earth is then lodfened a 
few inches around them, with a fmall weeding iron, 
fomething like a carpenter’s chifel: fliould the feasi^ 

fon prove dry, the field is occafionally watered from 

' . • the 
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the river, continuing to weed, and to keep the earth ^ 
loofe about the flools. 

r In Auguft, two pr three;months from tlie time of 
planting, fmall trenches are cut through the held, 
at ihort diftances, and fo contrived as to drain ofiF 
the water, ftould the feafon prove too wet for the 
canes, which is frequently the cafe, and would ren¬ 
der their juices we:^ and unprofitable: the farmer, 
therefore, never fails to have his held plentifully and 
judiciouily interfe£ted with drains, while the cane is 
fmall, and before the time of the violent rains. 
Should the feafon prove too dry, thefe drains ferve to 
conduf); the water from the river, through the held, 
and alfo to carry chf what does ndt foak into the 
earth in a few hours : for, fay they, if water is per¬ 
mitted to remain upon the held for a greater length 
of time, the cane would fuffer by it, fo that they 
reckon thefe drains indifpenhbly neceflary; and on 
their being well contriyed depends, in a great mea- 
fure, their future hopes of proht. Immediately after 
the held is trenched, the canes aye all propped ; ^this 
is. an operation 1 do not remember to have feen men¬ 
tioned by any writer on this fubjefl, and is, perhaps, 
peculiar to thefe parts. It is done as hallows : . . 

The canes are now about three feet high, and ge^ 
nerally from three to fix from each fet that Las takeh 
root,^^d from what we may call the flool; the 
Ipwe^ieaves of each cane are hrft carefully wrapt up 
' ronrfl it, fo as to cover jt completely in every part. 
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fmall ftrong bamboo, eight or ten feet long, is then 
.ftuck into the earth in the middle of each ftool, ajid 
the panes are tied to il;: this fecures them in an ere£t 
pofition, and gives the air free accefs round every 
part. As the canes advance in fiste, they continue 
wrapping them round with the lower leaves, as they 
begin to wither, an 3 to tie them to the prop bam¬ 
boos higher up, during which time, if the weather 
is wet/ they keep the trenches open ; and if a 
drought prevails, they water them occafionally from 
the river, cleaning and loofening the ground every 
five or fix weeks. Tying the leaves fo carefully 
round the cane, they fay, prevents them from crack¬ 
ing and fplitting with the fun, helps to render the 
juice richer, and prevents their branching out round 
the Tides: it is Certain that you never Ice a branchy 
cane here. 

In January and February, the canes are ready fo 
cut, which is about nine months from the time of 
planting; of courfe I need not deferibe it. Their 
height when ftanding in the field, will now be from 
eight to ten feet, foliage included; and the naked 
cane from an inch'^to an inch and a quarter in dla- 
metgr. 

A mill or two, or even more, according to the 
fize of/the field, is erefted, .when wanted, in the 
open air; generally under the fliade df large mango 
tre^, of which there are great abundance hereabouts, 
mill is fmall 5 exceedingly fimple, and at the 

* fame 
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feme time efRcacious. The juice as faft as expref 
fe(^ is received into common earthen pots, ftrained 
and put into boilers, which are, in general, of an 
oval form, compofed of ill made thick plates,' of 
country iron, rivetted. 

These boilers hold from eighty to one hundred 
gallons ; in each they put from twenty-four to thir¬ 
ty gallons of die drained juice: the boiler is*placed 
over a draft furnace, which makes the fire bum with 
great violence, being fupplied with a drong draught 
of air through a large fubterranean paffage, which 
alfo ferves for an-aih-pit. At fird the fire is mode¬ 
rate, but as the fcum is taken off, 'a point they are 
not very nice about in thefe parts,' as they look to 
quantity more than quality, the fire is by degrees in- 
creafed, fo as to make the liquor boil very fmarfly j 
nothing whatever is added to make the fcum to rife, 
or the fugar to train, except when the planter wants 
a fmaU quantity for his own or a friend’s ufe; in 
this cafe he adds ten or twelve pints of fweet milk to 
every twenty-four or thirty gallons, or each boiler 
of jitiice, which no doubt improves the quality of the 
fugar: the fcum with this additidn, comes up more 
abundantly, and is more carefully removed. 

The liquor is never here removed into a fecontf 
boiler, but is in the fame boiled down to 5b,proper 
coniiftence, which they guefs by the eye, and by the 
touch: the fire is then withdrawn, and in the fame 
allowed to cool a little. When it becomes 

pretty 
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pretty thick, they ftir it about with ftiriing ftkte,' 
, till" it begins to take the formoffugar; it is the$^ 
'taken Out and put upon mats, made of the leaves of 
the palmira tree, f BoraJ[us JlubeUformis when the 

ftirring is continued till it is cold : it is then put up 
in ,pots, bafkets, &c. till a merchant appears to 
buy it. 

Thji Hindoo name of this fugar is Panfadurry; 
its colour is fairer than moft of the law fugars made 
in our Weft; India illands ; but it is of a clammy dn- 
^tuoiis nature, abforbing much moifture in wet wea¬ 
ther, fometimes fuiEcient to melt a great deal of it^ 
if not carefully ftowed in fome dry place, where 
fmoke has acce/b to it. 


Many of the planters prefer that fort of fugar 
which they call fiellum, and Europeans Jagary; 
caufe it keeps well during the wet weather if laid up 
in a dry place. It generally bears a lower price I 
yet, they fay, this difadvantage is often over-ba- 
' landed by their being able to keep it with only a 
trifling waftage, till a market occurs, for the farmer. 
has often to wait for a market for his fugar; beftdes 
/:an§s of inferior quality anfwer for jagary, when un¬ 
fit for fugar. 


Tn^procefs for making jagary differs from thofe 
abovd defcribed, in having a quantity of quick lime 
thrown into the boiler with the cane juice, about a 
ipdonful and a half for every fix or feven gallons of 

• • the 
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the juice. Here they do not remove the fcum, but 
let it mix with the liquor; and when of a proper 
con/iflence, about four or five ounces of Gcngeley 
(oil of Sefamum orientale),. are added to each boiler 
of liquor, now ready to be removed from the fire; 
thefe are well mixed, and then poured into (hallow 
pits dug in the ground. They are generally about 
three feet long, and a half broad, and three inches 
deep, with a mat fpread at the bottom, which is 
iflightly ftrewed with quick lime. In a (hort time the 
liquor incorporates into a thick folid mafs; thcl'e 
large cakes, they wrap up in dry leaves, and lay by 
for fale. 


Their jagary is of a darker colour, than the fu- 
gar, and contains more impurities, owing to the carc- 
lefs mariner they prepare it, by allowing all the fcum 
to-incorporate with the liquor. 

Ths half vilTum, or one acre of fugar cane, in a 
tolerable feafon, yields about ten candy of fugar, or 
rather more, if made into jagary: each candy weighs 
‘ about 500 lb. and is worth on the fpot from fixteen 
to twenty-four rupees. In the Weft Indies, fo far as 
my information goes, the cane yields from fourteen to 
twenty hundred weight of their raw fugar, worth on 
the ifland about 20k of their currency. Hero the 
liroduce'is more than double; but on account of its 
Iriferior quality, and the low price it bears 6n the 
fpot, the produce does not yield a great deal more 
money than in the Weft Indies. However, as riie 

la- 
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labour is incomparably cheaper, the Indian planter 

^ mud make much larger proiijts. 

% 

. The fituation of all th^ lands hereabouts is exactly 
alike; being in the middle of an extendve plain ad¬ 
joining the river : the foil in all is alfo much alike, 
fo that the produce is nearly equal in all, when no 
unfavourable circumilances happen. The fame re- 
fult is further eflablifbed by the quantity of fugar a 
meafure of juice will yield. Here it is almoft al¬ 
ways, except in a very rainy feafon, or in lodged 
or wormy canes, about one dxth part; or fix pounds 
of juice yield ohe pound of fugar. In Jamaica, 
Mr Beckford fays, that on an average eighteen hun¬ 
dred gallons of juice may be reckoned to yield an 
hogfliead of. fugar, or fixteen hundred weight, that 
is, one of fugar to eight of juice. This proves our 
juice to be one fourth richer than theirs. 


From the above calculation, it is evident that all 


the lands in this neighbourhood are better adapted 
.to tliis culture than the lands of Jamaica; for here 
they not only yield a larger crop of canes, but the 
juice is alfo richer: and were our planters here to 
brin§ the inolaifes into account, employed in the 
Weft Indies for the didillation of rum^ their profits 
would be hill greater. At prefent this irefufe is given 
to catds, or carried away by the laboiiirers for what¬ 
ever fiiey think proper. It is thus productive of 
moj^ real benefit, than if converted into ardent fpi- 
The natives in other parts of India are, how- 


VoL. II. F 
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eVer, well acquainted with the method of making- 
both rum and arrack, nor have they learned this, 
pernicious proccfs from Europeans, as fome have 
iiippofed. 

In this country the cines, while growing, are fub-’ 
je£t to fewer accidents than in the Weft Indies. I 
will mention them briefly; 

1. A very hot feafon is the worft; it injures 
the canes greatly, rendering them of a reddifli co¬ 
lour, yielding a poor unprofitable juice: here they 
reckon the fmall,' heavy, pale yellow cane the belt. 

I 

2 . Storms, unlefs they are very violent, do no 
great harm, bccaufe the canes are propped; how*- 
ever, if they are once laid down, they become 
branchy and thin, yielding a poor, watery juice, and 
to this they are fometimes liable. 

3. The worm is another evil which generally ^ 
vifits them eveiy few years: a beetle depofits its 
egg in the • young cane; the grubs of thefe re¬ 
main in the plant, living on its medullary parts, 
till they are metamorphofed into the pupa ^at«. 
Sometimes this evil is fo great as to injure a Ifxth 
or an eighth part of a field; but what is worfe, the 
difeafe is commonly .general where it happans, fe\v 
fields efcaping. 
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4* The fliwer is the laft accident they reckon 
Vppn ; although it fcarcely dgferves the name 5 for 
'it rarely happens, and never but to a very fmall por¬ 
tion of fome fe\K fields,: Thofe canes that flower 
have very little juice left j and it is by no means fo 
Tweet as the reft. 

The lands occupied with the fugar cane in tlic 
Zeinindaries pf Peddapore, and Pettapore, exclufive 
of thofe iflands formed by the mouths of the Goda- 
very, amount to five hundred and fifty viffums, or 
eleven hundred acres, and their annual produce is 
forty-four hundred weight per acre: their whole 
produce will therefore be twenty-feven hundred 
hogfheads of eighteen hupdred weight each, or a- 
bout one fourth part of the produce of the ifland of 
Jamaica. It is acknowledged by all, that this quan¬ 
tity might be increafed to any extent, with advantage 
to the zemindar, the farmer, and government. Thi*; 
obfervation applies with double force to the upper 
, provinces on the Ganges, as far as Rohilcund, where 
the fugar lands are of indefinite extent; and where 
with a culture infinitely lefs perfect than that above 
deferibed, great quantities of fugar and jagary are 
already made by the natives. All that feems nc- 
ceflary in thefe immenfe trads, is to open a market 
to the Ryut, and fecure to him a ftrid agreement 
to his kafe with the Zemindar. 

TransgrI'SSIons in this point are the great bar to 
InSian hufbandry j for in a good feafon the Zemin- 

• dar 
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dar raifes his demands, and makes tlie farmers of 
all denominations pay probably ai fourth more than 
the rent agreed on. Cuftom has rendered this ini. 
quity common, and the farmer has no idea of ob¬ 
taining redrefs of an evil, which to him appears as 
irremediable as the ravages of the elements. 



OH THE CULTURfc OF THE POTATOt:, 





Berhampore, 0^. >797* 


Much order dr arrangement cannot be expelled in 
treating a fubje£t, which yon are compelled to exa¬ 
mine, not methodically, but by piece-meal, as oppor¬ 
tunity oiFers. Tou have not the choice what fubjedp 
you are to enquire into this feafon, or what to invefti- 
gate the next ^ on the contrary, if examination is de¬ 
layed, while you are on the fpot, the opportunity is 
perhaps for ever loft; and the next perfon you apply 
to for information, may, perhaps, prove more igno- 
rantothan you are yourfelf. . 

In pafting through thefe provinces with the army, 
durin&a period of five years, l.have endeavoured, as 
mucly as poflible, to connect together whatever obfer- 
vations 1 could make, relating to the rural economy 
the farmer, and produce of the foil. Without 

shelter 
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Ihelter or a fixed refidence, this could liot always be 
hefted.—palankeen and boat, or even a bunga¬ 
low in military cantonments, is not a fituation ia-' 
yourable to an elegant arrangement of your fubjeft, 
or much polifh of ftile in treating it. 

In this diftrift, we have firll to notice the Cultur»‘ 

of Potatoes, which has been introduced into Bengal; 

and apparently with the moft benehcia) It is 

a comfortable circumflance, that fuperflition in Hin- 

doftan, all-ppwerfiil as it is, does npt fhut up every 

avenue to improvement, or preclnde the people from 
* 

every advantage to be derived from the fuperior at¬ 
tainments of Europeans, in induflry, art, and fciencc. 
No prejudice prevents the Hjndpo from the culture 
and ufc of the potatoe: the moft ufeful and nutri¬ 
tive of all vegetables in every country where the 
growing of it is fully underftood. If the natives here 
have hitherto derived but fmall benefit from this 
plant, it is becaufe the culture has not become uni- 
verfal, nor has the method of preferving it bee^i fo , 
much attended to as in Europe. 

4 

The foil of Bengal, and the long continuance of 
dry weather, may, perhaps, prevent the growth df 
the potatdl to the extent necelTary for the food of the. 
common, people.—In that cafe, the good eflPefls of i^ 
mtroduflion may not be fo generally felt as thew have 
been in Europe. ^ * 


The 
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The quanthy, however, procured by Europeans, ■ 
almoft at every feafon of the year, dearly fliows, that 
thefe obftacles arc not altogether infuperable. The 
potatoe, k pfefent ahnolt univerfally makes a diih at 
European tables: it is well dre 0 ed, and iictle inferior 
to what we have in England: in flze, indeed, it rs 
(mailer, and tSie crop is lefs abundant; hence, in the 
Bazai’, rice is, in general, a cheaper food. The na¬ 
tives iKow a willingnefs to ufe it on all occafions, 
where it can be as eafily procured, as other food: 
and there remains not a doubt, if ever the potatoe 
(Iiall become cheaper than the rice, that it will be ge¬ 
nerally preferred. 

A DRY feafon is unfavourable to the rice crop; 
but is certainly the beH; for this vegetable: it would 
appear, then, that nature points out the one crop as a 
fubftitute, when the other fails. In order to fecond 
her views, however, a certain quantity of land in eve¬ 
ry farm fhould be planted with the potatoe; 4 br no¬ 
thing ihort of this precaution will ever fecure an ade¬ 
quate fupport during a failure of the ufual crop to fo 
numerous a people, and fo improvicknt as the Hin¬ 
doos. 1 he encouragement, and fometimes the inter¬ 
ference, of government might be nece Jary, at firft, to 
eilabliih the pradice: but if it once were introduced, 
the tenacioufnefs of the Hindoos to; their ordinary 
routing of culture, would prove a fuli|irecurity for its 
prefe^ation. Some years ago, a gentleman diflribu- 
ted two boat-loads as feed to the natives in the neigh- 

bourhood 
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bourhood of Cawnpore, and the crop iias gradually 
incrcafed ever fince. 

The abatements of rent, unavoidable in years of 
fcarcity, and the no lefs inevitable expence of pur- 
thafmg rice, and felling it at a low price to preferve' 
the lives of the poor, fall fo heavily upon gQ.Y^»*ameat» 
that the introdudion of the potatoe into every farm, 
by the interference of authority, feems to be -equally 
a didate of economy and prudence, as of common 
humanity. 

At >JadraSj.j»nd fome other parts of the Coroman¬ 
del coaft, I am informed, that the benevolent exer¬ 
tions of fome well difpofed perfons, have introduced 
the bread-fruit tree: if this has fucceeded, and in 
fome degree it has, it was accomplilhed by the pro- 
jedors of it, on views of advantage far lefs certain or 
immediate, than the introdudion Of the potatoe. 

4 

It frequently is hot the difeoveries which yield the 
moft fubflantial benefit to human fociety, that make 
the ihofl fplendid figure in the annals of hiflory. 

The iixan who firft introduced into Europe tlv2 ufe 
and cult^e of the potatoe, has conferred^ real 
permanent benefit upon the poor, which, in every 
country‘s comprehends nine-tenths of mankind, He has 
relieved the importunate calls of hunger in many a 
family; and in the infide of the cottage, he has glad¬ 
dened many a countenance, that, before his day, was 

fullen 
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: perfon, though unrecorded in the annals of Famc^ 
\>ught, in iimple juftice, to occupy one of the firft 
£sats in hdr temple.—1'his honour is faid to be due tp 
that adventurous but ill-requited ftatefman Sir Wal* 
'ter Raleigh. 

It would, perhaps, be too fanguine to expert, that 
a vegetable, not perfediy congenial to the climate of 
Hindoftan, (hould ever be turned to fo much acconnC 
in feeding hogs, poultry, and cattle, as it is in 
tain and Ireland: but if, by our example and judid« 
cus encouragement, the potatoe ihaJ^Di^onj^of as 
univerlal ufe anfong the liindo'. s, as it is in theib 
countries, the tihropeans of the prefent age will have 
the honour of making fome atonement for the mif- 
chieis and devaltations committed by their ancedors 
for two centuries in America.—Amidlt fo many 
changes of manners, we may at lead hope for a peri* 
od, when virtue «iid burna i^y ihdll be as r^folutc 
and perfevering in their aim, as avarice or cruelty. 

. 

' So little attention has hitherto been paid to the me¬ 
lioration of the condition of the natives, that you can- 
na* qyen attempt it, without incurring the ridicule of 
a great proportion of the Europeans in. Iiid% They 
Tell you, that the mod trivial cuitorqp of tft people 
^are as immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per* 
lians; ^nd nothing fliort pf fatuity qpuid induce any 
perfon to attempt a change. 1 his k a plaufible ex- 
cufe for the univerfal negled of this important iub- 

Yol.il G • -jea. 
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and 5 s urged by fome as a plea the omiffion 
Ci^what confcience tells them is a duty. Europeans^ . 
tn general, vifit this country for the advancement ot 
their own fortunes; an ol^ea which ihey purfue, as 
at firft, from neceflity, but after\^aTds, from habit. 

If perfonal advantage becomes the great rule of ac¬ 
tion, it is a convenient principle for many, •yet, :f 
bllihed, would.vindicate every act of oppreffion com¬ 
mitted amongfl: mMikind in every age. 

The uncertainty of a rice crop, as the only fupport 
bf a numerous people, is fufficient of itfelf to juftify 
cvery''Rtteinpt,’’'however unpromifing, to introduce 
other Haple articles to come in aid of it in times of 
fcarcity. A grain which depends upon the quantity 
of rain, and on the number of inches to which the 
ftfeam rifes on the Ganges, experience has often 
proved to be an awful contingent to hang the lives of 
millions of our fellow-creatures on. If a ftimulus to 

c 

their* indolence, or even a fmall violation of fome of 
their cufloms, could refeue them from the danger, 
the means would be as completely fandified by 
end, as the evil would be overbalanced by the ad-\ 
vantage. 

Should the culture of the potatoe never become 
fo geneiral in Bengal, as to anfwer the intended pur- 
pofe,*its place might ftiH be fupplied by the yai^pr 
fweet potatoe, a vegetable refembling it in tr{l:e,*ut 
far larger in fize, and, in this country, more cafily 
r^fed. It has been cultivated and ufed by the natives 

to 
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to a certain ^^egrce, I believe from tii^ imraemorial i 
the cultivation of this plant to a greater extent, might 
thwart the indolence, but^ould violate no niligious 
prejudice^ of the Hindoo. Such .precautions in his 
behalf are the mere neceflary.; becaufe in all his con- 
duft, he betrays a want off forefight, and indifference 
to- futurity, that totally difqualify him from^providiftg 
hi any degree againfl famine, which has ever been 
the great fcourge of India. 

That the refourccs promifed by the bread-frmt 
tree will prove equal to what might be expefted, 
cither from the potatoe or the yam, is mom than 
problematical. ' The planting of a tree, and the care 
of its prefervatfon till it become produdive, there is 
reafon to believe, is beyond the ufual effort of fore- 
light poffeffed by this improvident race. This he- 
gle< 5 l, however, muff be imputed to thcinfelves; it 
cannot derogate from the honour, of thofe benevolent 
perfons, who have attempted to alleviate oqe of the 
molt urgent of their diftreffes. 


' 
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Tou hardly any where view the cultivation and po- 
puloufnefs of India more advantageouily than in this 
beautiful illand, which is furrounded by the Hoogly, 
Coflimbazaf rivers and the Ganges. While the Na- 
l^bs of Bengal continued independent princes, or 
were nominally fubjefbed to the court of Delhi, they 
Tdided chiefly on this illand, at lead; dunng the pre- 
fent century. At Morefibedabad, the capital, the 
Durbar was held, and the Englilh refident had a 
.kind of fortrefs affigned him, and his attendant., 
bout four , miles diftant, near the populous villag^ 
ti^hicb bears thevlame name with the ifland. If Jr 

t 

furfounded by a ftone^ wall which dill remains, 
thipioule within i^rds elegant accommodations for 

<;he;comm€tcial refident of the Company. 
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. This gentleman has the fupermtendance of a con* 
iiderable manufadlure of C\lk, for wfiicii CoiSmba- 
2ar has long been Famous. The pla^ is alfo iio^ 
for its {lockings; which are all knitted widi lidreSy 
and are efteemed the bed in Bengal. The price is 
•from twenty to thirty-live rupees the ^orge^ whid! 

of twenty pairs. 

« 

THfs village, according to Tavernier*, fends abroad 
every year twenty two thoufand bales of lilk, weigh* 
ing each loo lbs. of lllk; making in all a,200,000 
pounds, of lixteen ounoes each. This is probably 
an exaggeration, yet the quantity of filk confumed 
by the natives in carpets, fatdns, and otho: duds, 
mud have been very great. 

It would certainly tend greatly to increale the 
produce of labour, were docking frames introduced, 
and the natives taught to ufe them. ; Some ent^* 
prifing European may hereafter enrich hbnfelf by 
thi^ meafure, and at the fame time benefit the coun- 
•T17. For the dockings manufa£toed Ider the pre* 
fent mode cannot contend with 'the Britifh either 
in quality or price; this is fo palplddy the cafe, that 
tho fuperior clalfe of European^ feldom wear any 
that are manufadiired in India. | Some. Europeans 
allege that the dockings manud^red in lnd« tfre 
more foft and eladic tham tl]ole Ifnttted 
this however is not the general opfaubn. 

. . t ijf 
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r>; Xvr tliis branch of the cotton trade, well as fuf- 
ijains, and mahy. artides of the thicker kind, the natives 
of Bengal are already completely outdone by their' 
rivals in Bi^tain., though oi\ly in the in&ndy of their 
career. Some perfons here, of no inferior under- 
llanding, allege that the fame thing will foon happen 
in evary ^article whatever manufaftured o^c atto a;. 
but by the major part this is regarded as a fort of 
rebellion agmnd antient opinions, which nothing 
but an overweening conceit of our own ingenuity 
could fuggeft. 

The fad as it ftands at prelent, undeniably is, 
that the* retail price of many articles in the cotton 
trade, is higher in Calcutta than af either Glafgow 
or Manchefter; and the boaft of the manufadurers 
of thefe towns, that they will foon be. able to fell 
their goods in Bengal, is therefore not altogether 
void of plauftbility. 

• r 

There a'rc many caufes which may long prevent 
any riv^llhtp of the Indian hnell muflins. The l 5 V 
price of labour, and the extreme delicacy of touch, 
which. the llender Hindoo obtains, by means of his 
temperate habits, are among the principal;/ The 
fined: mufilns are not now manufadured :'when 
Beg the ambalTador frean Perfia returned from 
India, h*e prelbnted Shah SelH with a cocoa nut'fet 
with pearls,, which had inclofed in it a turban of pK- 
ty cubits of muiUn fo fine that the cloth could fcarce- 
ly be felt by the hand ' 

‘ The 
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^ The unhealthy ftate of the adjoiftiiig towns of 
Moreihedabad, Calcapore, and Coffimbazar, has of 
late been fo alarming, that an enquiry was made 
into its dlaufe by fome .medical gentleman bn the 
fpot. Among the natives, confined and damp huts^ 
bad water, and defective clothing, certainly contri- 
• butc tv.> the malignancy of the fever and dyfentery, by 
which fo many hundreds of the poorer fort are 
fwept iiway every autumn. 

I k 

•E^uropeans refidlng in thefe towns are by no 
means equally fubjeft to thefe diforders. The Com¬ 
pany has erefted in their vicinity a regular canton¬ 
ment capable of lodging two thoufand European fol- 
diers; which for fpacioufnefs and elegance, are un¬ 
equalled by any buildings of the fame kind in Eu¬ 
rope. The dilierent eredlions of the Company for 
the accommodation of their troops, have coft feveral 
millions, and may be regarded as fplendid inffaneps 
of their economical principles giving way to the 
comfort *of their army. The fums thus expended, 
laid out at the compound intereft of this country 
would, at a determinate period^, not very remote, 
have equalled the national debt. * , 

"a } 

About twenty miles fouth of (Soffimbazar lie the 
celebrated plains of Plafley, wlfere Lord Clive at 
once revenged the cruelty pf 0 ie Nabob Suraja 
Dowlah, and cftablilhed the Briti^ power in Bengal. 
At this delightful fpot the pritiice had an elegant 
villa, where he retired to enjoy the pleafures of the 

chace. 
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chace. Woods, and jungle then covered thofe plsdns 
which are now beautified with rich crops of cotton 
and rice; and the tiger has been compelled to retire 
from the approach of the hufbandman, and to make 
room for the acquifition of his induilry. The princes 
of Hihdoflan in many points feem to refemble the 
feudal monarchs in orope: they are, JiosKeBer, 
more excufable in devoting a part of their territory 
to the diveriion of hunting; the game is much more 
abundant, and the fport afforded by the boar, the 
buffalo, or the tiger, is certainly more manly and 
intereiting than the purfuit of the fox, or timid hare: 
yet for thefc, many thou'knd acres were laid wafte in 
every country in Europe, by our femibarbarous an* 
ceflors., 

Of the inferior kinds of' game, the ifland of Cof- 
fimbazar, as indeed every part of India, is full: the 
hare, the deer, the partridge, and quail, with a vafl 
number of birds far fuperior in beauty and variety to 

t ofe of f urope, are found all along the banks of ^ 
e Gcinges, What is more remarkable, the aqua¬ 
tic bit ds of the colder climates are alfo abundant; 
fuch as the goofe, duck, pigeon, and fnipe. At 
the flow rate you are obliged to travel in a budge’-- 
row, you may during the cold feafon, have your 
table plentifully fupplied each day with the produce 
of your own labours^, though not an expert fport^ 
man. 


Fjsh 
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Fjsh afford another fupply for the table almofl al- 
u^ays attainable on the Ganges. They are here of 
*many different kinds, and among frefh water fifhes 
they certainly may be deemed very palatable as well 
as wholefome. Their plenty at fome feafons is fo great 
that they become the ordinary food of the poorefl of 
the natives, who are faid to inciir difeafes from tod 

k> » 

liberal indulgence. The fmalleft in fize, fome of 
which appear to be th^ fry of larger kinds, are all 
equally acceptable in a Currie, that {landing difii in 
every native family. What is called the cook- 7 /p, in 
the jargon of the country, is often larger than a fal- 
mon; and the number taken in nets is often very 
great. The mango fifli, fo called from the fruit, 
which cotneS ih*en in feafon, are the favourite difli at 
every Euro|)ean table during two months, while they 
are in roe, for they are then filled with a large roe 
or fmclt, which the Coiittoiffeurs reckon a delicate 
morfel. 

# 

• 

For feveral hundred miles the alligator and por- 
‘pulies are feen tumbling in this large flream: and 
after the numbers that nlufl be daily devoured by 
thefe voracious plunderers of the inferior tribes, a 
fqffipient quantity ftill remains to reward the la¬ 
bours of the fifliennen, who continually ply the ri¬ 
ver, either for the fupply of the market, or of theil: 
' own families.^ The alligator of the Ganges is from 
twenty to twenty five feet long when at its full fize. 
I have not obferved that the populous ifland of Cof- 
fimbazar has attra6:ed this hideous animal in greater 

VoL. II. H • num- 
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numbers than is found in other parts^of the river i 
it is allowed, however, that he is extremely vora^ 
cious of human food ^ a repalt to which he can be^ 
no Granger, from the number of dead bodies conti- 
nualiy thrown into the river. A fingle fifherman in 
his canoe is not a match for the alligator: he hies at 
his approach : but as often as the monfter is feen by 
a company in the fame boat, he, in his turn, is 
obliged to retreat. The gurreal is a fpecieg of the 
crocodile {till more hideous than the alligator. 

So much has nature done for the fertile ihand of 
Coilimbazar ; and for once the natives have had fpi- 
rlt to fecond her views. The foil of this diftrift is 
not only ricl, but it is the befl cultivated in this 
country : crops of every fort are luxuriant; and 
Coflimbazjr has obtained the name of the garden of 
Bengal, which itielf has long had the appellation of 
the garden ot India. 


Of 



pF TRAVEIXING IN A BUDGERROW ON THE GREAT RIVER, 



Ganges, Dec* 1798. 

3ln this part of India journies are mofl frequently per¬ 
formed by water; and by the affiftance of the fame 
clafs of boat-men that are employed in the convey¬ 
ance of goods. 

velfels ufed by Europeans for this purpofe,^ 
are conftrufled with an air of elegance feldom aimed 
at in any other part of the world. If the affeftation 
of fplendour is generally the chara£teriftic of men of 
low birth on thefudden attainment of wealth in every 
quarter, it is not furprifing that it (hould fometimes 
appear here : it is natural to conceal a humble origin 
*by pompous manners and a fhow of profufiori. 

The travelling Budgerrow ufed on the Ganges is 
an'iniL^uce of this affectation, the more excufeable 

* here. 
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y^here every convenience is neceffary ta fnpport the 
efFefts of the' climate. Thefe veffels are conftrufteti 
with a large airy cabbin, furrounded with Venetian 
and canvas blinds : in each there isa fuite -of two or 
three apartments, which, with additkfn^l boats for 
and fervants, can accommodate a fmall fami¬ 
ly very comfortably for a confiderable time. 

This is indeed neceffary, for flownefs is the great 
objeftion to this mode of travelling: three months 
and a half are allowed a Budgerrow to travd from the 
prefidency to the higher ffations; and this allowance, 
large as it may appear, has fometimes been infuffi- 
cient. The wind and the ftrong currefit of the Ganges 
at certain feafons, are infurmountablef’obftacles to ex¬ 
pedition in travelling up the country; and if their 
dine is limited, another mode of conveyance muft be 
adopted. 

Hardly any part of the food of a Hindoo is com¬ 
mon to him with an European: almoft every article, 
therefore, mull be provided before your journey ceSfG- 
mences. The Bazars fiirnilh kids, fowls, eggs, rice, 
and milk; but it is not fafe to truft that your fupplies 
will be procured even where thefe articles are tp be 
found. In many places the natives pofitively refufe 
to fell their goods to an European"; and their reluct¬ 
ance is fo remarkable, that I have feen a whpl^il- 
lage Ihut up their Ihbps, and the owners conceal 
themfelyes, on a report of a ftranger coming to pur- 
ch&fe from them. Wherever men find it their inter- 

eff 
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they wijl, in general, be willing to fell: lome 
^folenqe or unfair dealing mull have been the caufe 
*of this Ihynefs of the Hindoos. Had they never beefi 
annoyed 1^ defrauded, .it is probable they never 
would have m&led to fell their commodities. 

. On a journey where the fcenery is circumfcribed, 
and the objects trivial or common, the exercife of pa¬ 
tience, during a flow progrefs, may be difficult; but, 
on firfl travelling on the Ganges, that mind mull be 
flrangely conflrufled which cannot exercife this vir¬ 
tue. * The firlt view prefented to a llranger of this 
grand and venerable ftream, the conftant diftributor 
of comfort to millions of his fellow-creatures, excufes 
with him, the fimple natives for that excefs of vene¬ 
ration with which they regard it. All that you have 
heard of the munificence of the Nile, or of the blef- 
fings conLrred on America, by the large ftreams that 
pervade t.rat country, is far outdone by this great 
parent of rivers. 

. It affords abundance of drink to the inhabiunts 
of a country which would otherwife be parched in the 
hot ieafoa; the air from it cools and refreflies the 
c<>ustry: during the rains, it overflows immenfe 
trails, which are fertilized by its water, while it en¬ 
ablers their cultivators to convey to x^iarket part of their 
' produce. It thus adminifters ^y fer the greater part 
of his comforts to the Hindoo wheii living, and fur^, 
nilhes a facred receptacle for his body at his death. 

•The 
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The natives of Hindoftan have, for thefe reafonit, 
venerated the Ganges to idolatry; A mixture of 
emotion, of furprixe, pity, and regret, arifes in the 
hrreaft of an European, when he firft b^olrfs the aged 
Hindoos, with their white beards, ftepping down its 
bank, to pay their evening devotions, and to bathe 
theinfelves in this hallowed river. 

This cuftom, derived at ilrft from iimpld grati¬ 
tude, forms now a ftated portion of that immenfe 
mafs of fuperftition which prieftcraft has entailed on 
the ignorant multitude. 

From whatever fource this ceremony at firft arofe, 
it is religioufly and almoft univerfally obferved, not 
merely by thofe in the vicinity of the great river and its 
iacred branches, but alfo by many at a great diftance, 
who, at certaiil feafons, either refort to. its banks, or 
fend for a portion of the purifying water for domeftic 
ablution and other purpofes. 

• *• 

The fpiritual benefits that are fuppofed to be con¬ 
veyed by the contaft of this holy ftreami, I have not 
learned 5 its moral and phyfical effe£l:s are fufficiehtly 
apparent. In a *hot climate cleanlinefs is of the*uf- 
moft importance. Many of the natives anoint them- 
felves witji oil j and were this allowed to accumulate 
with duft and perfpira^ion, they would foon become 
poifome to each other, and would certainly fall facri- 
Bces to putrid difeafes. 
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In this view, it is not unpleafing to obferve tlie in* 
ha^tants of every village, as you pafs along the river, 
'repairing each morning s«id evening, to perform in 
'tile llreanhydiis neceiTary ludration. 


W niL£ the old menarebufy at prayers and gefti- 
culations, the women and children are equally anxi¬ 
ous to purify their (kin. In doing this they do not 
trufi entirely to the virtues of the water j but take 
up fand and mud from the bottom, with which they 
rub their bodies as conllantly as if they were in the 
a£l of clearing metal. 


It is on thefe’ occafions that the women clear up 
their domeftic ufenfils, which generally confift only 
of a few earthen and brazen pots; the latter they 
carry home as bright as gold, fupported over the 
haunch by one arm, on the (boulder, or the head, 
according to the caft. This ceremony feems to be 
• performed twice every day, and affords an idea of 
the cleanlinefs of the natives not unworthy of the 
imita*bon of thofe who deem themfelves their fu- 
periors. 

Another circumffance which n^eets the eye of a 
traveller, not fo confident with our ideas of delicacy, 
is the promifeuous intercourfe of the fexes in thefe 
bathing parties. It mud be rementbered, however, 
that the natives go into the river with the whole of 
their ufual drefs, and confequently have no farther 
inducement to privacy, than on other occafions. 

Sbrne 
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Some reluflance at being feen by ftrangers, is pldil- 
ly obfervable; and it is amufing to remark the differ 
rent degrees of confidence produced by age, mar-, 
tiage, perfonal attractions^ or other rk'itimftancesi 
Some conceal themfelves from the eye of Europeans, 
by remaining up to the chin in the water till they 
pafs; others by getting behind fereens and pailings 
erefted for the purpofe; behind thefe retreats they 
are feen fpying the traveller with all the eagernefs of 
curiofity that has been deemed peculiar to the fex : 
Naturam licet furca expellas tamen ufque recurret. 

One melancholy circumftance ^annot fail to ob¬ 
trude itfelf upon the mind of him who travels on the 
branches of this river. From what caufe docs fo 
great a jwrtion of this fine country lie in all the wild- 
nefs of favage nature ? Lord Cornwallis, in a letter 
to the Cdurt of Direftors^ declares, that a great part 
of this country is a mere jungle; and the fame obfer- 
vation" muft occur to every one who has vifited it. 
On fome branches of the Ganges,you may travel for 
nearly a day without feeing one cultivated held, a 
houfc, or even a tree; We cannot follow out this 
idea, without recurring to fome period of public ra¬ 
pine and devaftation, of which it is evidently^ the , 
confequence. Three Mahratta armies plundered 
this country for ten years previous to its coming un¬ 
der our protection; and the old men f^eak of it with 
horror. 


It 
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It is true, that were we to judge by the number 
boats plying upon the river, or the number 
.people who, in fome parts^ refort to its banks, we 
might for^rv)‘unfavourable idea of the population 
of thefe provinces. But the river is here the great 
highway leading to the capital from all the upper di- 
ftrifts ; and it is reforted to not merely for the pur- 
pofe of travelling, but for commerce and religion: 
and if thefe circumftances are taken into account, 
the number of people upon the river falls fliort of 
what, might be expedled in a populous country. 
In China, the carrying trade and hfhing, bring 
much greater i\umbers to the rivers of that coun¬ 
try, than are any where feen upon the Ganges 

The natives of Hindoftan have probably never 
been bleft with a good government: always the 
vifbims of the rapacity or ambition of fome mer- 
cilefs tyrant, the gifts of nature feem to have been 
laviflied upon them to no purpofe, unlefs to prove 
► the .inefficacy of every other advantage, when coun" 
tera^ed by a blind and fanguinary defpotifm. 

The Britiih power has now obtained a more 
decided afcendency among them, than has ever 
been pofTelTed by any nation: and the eiFe£i; of 
this has been the prevention of internal war, by 

VoL. II. I . which 
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whidi many of the evils of bad government will 
in future, be done away. The time is approach-' 
ing, when the exertions of a moderate government ^ 
will' be felt even in the piidlt of th^^'egions of 
defpotifm ; a period when Afia, wllfch never framed 
a rational government for itfelf, will receive one 
from Europe ; and when thofe arts, which origi- 
ginated in this country, and that knowledge, which 
It once communicated, fhall again return with in* 
crcafe into its bofom, 

• _ 

Such a tendency is difcernible in the Britifh go- 

verment of India ; not from any chimerical notions 
of liberty being likely to prevail here; fuch a cir- 
cumliance is happily beyond the reach of probabi¬ 
lity. Here the metaphylical jargon of the modern 
fchool can never be made intelligible. The con- 
jedlure is hazarded on ihe moderation, humanity, 
and good fenfe which ftill diftinguilhes the Britifh 
charafter in this part of the world. 

Happily fuch fuppofitions are not merely th^ 
offspring of good nature : they have been for feme 
years pafl: realized, at lead: in part. None of^ofe 
irregularities have of late appeared, either in^ the 
civil or military government of India, which were 
wont to charaflerize former adminiftrations. ^That 
government is now an objeft of ambition to' the 
firft charaflers in the nation: men of the highell 
rank, and of the moft independent fortunes, may 

here 
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here obtain honour, by being ufefui to their coun* 
/tfy: an acquifirion which cannot be attained in the 
^ crooked paths of corruption, or by the more auda¬ 
cious afts\^>i;apacity. , 


THE 



THE ROADS, AND THE MANNER OF TR/^^HK^LING BY 

LAND. 


Plajfey^ Dec, 1797. 


I ENDEAVOURED lately to give fome idea of the in¬ 
land navigation of this country, a part of the world 
fo abundantly fupplied by natural refources, as to fu- 
perfede, in a great meafure, the contrivance of art. 
In a province fo level as Bengal, canals, were they 
nccelTary, could be furnifhed almoil as eafily as 
]>oads: for the latter there is hardly any materials, 
except pounded brick; which is generally overlaid 
upon a (Iratum of the fame materials, in their* .un¬ 
broken ftate. In the upper country there are, in¬ 
deed, quarries of free-ftone, and whin rock. But the 
carriage of thefe materials to fo great a diflance, im-« 
plies ^ exertion and an expence far exceedii^ the 
prefeift circumftances of the government. 


One 
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One of the Emperors of the Mahommedan race, 

^ phmted trees, dug wells, and built inns at con- 
} venient ftages from his capital, to the diifant parts of 
his empife^^. Some remains of his princely under- 
takings are ftil^^to be difcerned in thofe Choultries 
and Serais, whofe naked walls or ruinous veiliges 
•are ilill here and there to be feen. 

Caravanserais in the eafl never implied the 
idea which we attach to an inn : they confiil merely 
of an empty houfe, where you are permitted to 
lodgi, and are endowed with a certain fum to keep 
them in repair. AU the accommodation in them is 
of the traveller’s own procuring : his bed, provi- 
fions, and kitchen utenfils are carried along with 
him; and in a country fo much infefted by the ti¬ 
ger, and by wandering robbers, even the protedion 
of a houfe is deemed no fmall comfort. For/ler is 
the only European who contented himfelf with the 
fimple fare of the native caravanferais. When this 
inn is not to be had, the difconfolate traveller fhelters 
^Tulnfelf from the noon-day fun under the lhade of 
fometree; under the-fame roof he alfo turns afide 
to avoid thofe fudden and tremendous ftorms of rain, 
and thunder, which prevail during the hot 
months of April and May. 

• The Hon. Company, fmce their attainment of 
fuch a vafl: territorial polfei&on, have completed a 
road from their capital to Benares and Chunar. This 
has been done principally with a view of expediting 
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thdr military movements; but is at the fame time a 
great convenience to fuch as travel by land to 
upper ilations. Some of the more remote of thefe^ 
are above one thoufand miles from p^cuttz, and 
may be travelled to in nine or telf"days. To ac- 
compliih this, however, bearers muA: be regularly 
laid at the different ilages, fo that no delay may be 
occafioned by providing them. This precaution is 
always neceffary before you undertake any journey 
whatever ; and it is done with great facility^ as the 
terms are generally fettled by government, and the 
number of bearers is always greater than can regu¬ 
larly find employment. 

I 

It is furprifing with what eafe a journey of thirty 

or forty miles is performed here : in the hot feafon 

you generally fet out in the evening, and arrive before 

breakfaft. If your time do not permit you to reft, 

the route is continued during the whole-day, at a- 

bout four miles an hour ; nor is this infupportable; 

as you may fleep with fome comfort in fuch con- 

» 

veyance. 

The number of bearers, coolies, and other Ter- 
vants neceffary on a journey in this country, is^not 
eafily credited by a European. Their number is< 
generally equal, fometimes greater than that of tlie 
miles yoii travel; hence, in performing the journey 
juft mentioned, in the fpecified time, the ferji^ice 
of more than a thoufand natives is required. 
'X'hus the cheapnefs of labour in Bengal, is almoft 
* in 
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m every inftance overbalanced by the number 
hands, which it is ablblutely neceilary to em« 
/ploy. In^ England, the Ume difiance may he tra¬ 
velled in a ceach and hx,twith a fplendid retinue, in 
a ihorter fpace, and at a fmaller charge. 

. ‘ Shorter excurfions are performed on horfeback, 
or in a carriage : this muft, however, be done either 
before fUn-rife, or in the evening. Heat, combined 
with moiflure, as it is in this country, has effeds ir- 
refillibly deftruftive to an European conftitution. 

• 

The horfes ufed 1 >y Europeans in Bengal, are ei¬ 
ther of Perfian ^or Arabian extradion; and confe- 
quently fell at a high price. A good horfe of this 
breed cannot be had under eight hundred rupees, 
and from that fum the price rifes fometimes to two 
thoufand. They are well formed, light, and fpi- 
rited; but feem not in this climate to be capable of 
’ great fatigue. Their temper feems alfo to be |^- 
jjjtred i as well as the hardinefs of their conllitution, 
by change of country: fome of them, from being 
tame and gentle, become fo remarkably vicious as to 
prove totally unfit for ufe. 

In the Ayeen Acbery fix different kinds of horfes 
are fpecified, that comprifed the immenfe body of 
^ogul cavalry : in each clafs, jhe pay correfponded 
to the fuppofed qualities of the horfe, and the Per- 
fian horfe ffands in the firil clafs ; and the pay of a 
fingle trooper is ftated at ninety rupees per month. 
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while that of the Tazy and Jungley are as low as 
fifteen and ten rupees. Thefe laft are the country-' 
bred horfes, and were never in high eftiination, forS 
immenfe numbers were then, and ftiU:^continue to 
be imported from Cabul and Cand^ar. 


The native Bengalee horfe is thin, ill fhaped,. 
and every way a contemptible animal: no doubt the 
meagre ftate in which they are kept adds g^’eatly to 
their deformity. In their beft ftate they never equal 
the Welfh or Highland poney, either in figure or 
uftfulnefs. Mounted by the poorer natives, ani 
woefully comparifoned as they commonly are, they 
fcem only fit for the retinue of Dqn Quixote. As 
in this country the ufe of horfes in a teem is totally 
unknown, the worthlelTnefs of the horfe is little to be 
regretted j but it is fingular to obferve that they em¬ 
ploy the oxen for all the purpofes of agriculture, in a 
part of the world where his flefti is not an article of 
One would fuppofe that in Europe, where 
the carcafe is turned to fuch good account, Mter 
their labour is over, that the balance would be en¬ 
tirely in their favour; yet in the late agricultural re¬ 
port^ the reverfe fcems eftabliihed. Cuftom, per¬ 
haps, has had more influence than reafon in d::rc\ 
mining this matter in every quarter of the gl^C. 


The''S ecretary and Surveyor to the Board of A- 
gricukure, whofe knowledge of hufbandry is at one:: 
accur^ and extenfive, have both, if 1 miftake not, 
recommended oxen, in certain circum- 
" ftances. 
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fiances, for the comnlon labours of hufbandry ; and 
, they have been employed on his Majefty’s extenfive 
/farms near Windfor. What confirmation does this 
pradice deceive, when we confider that in the vaft 
and populous pdonfiila of Hindoftan, they only ufe 
bullocks, where their^efh brings almoft nothing as 
an article of food, and their hide very little either as 
a material of manufadures, or an article of com¬ 
merce ! ^ 

PuRHAEs no writers have contributed more 
largel^% than thefe two gentlemen, to diffufe among 
rarmers a pradical-^knowledge of their profellion. 
Had providence afforded either of them an oppor* 
tunity of travelling over this country, their remarks 
would probably have conveyed more ufeful infor¬ 
mation, on the Hate of its rural economy, than all 
that has vet been written : and that this has not 
been the cafe, is the more to be regretted, becaufe, 
*if ever a judicious and equitable fyftem of regu^- 
tions, for the government of this country, falls* 
it muft be framed in Europe, and from 
thence alfo mull proceed a controul over its exe¬ 
cution. 

NoTHmo can exceed the genefal indifference, 
and ignorance of Europeans upon this important 
fubjed : they commonly embark for India* at an 
early period of life, when they could have no know¬ 
ledge of a matter fo complex as agriculture. Their 
own particular profcflion, and the unavoidable dif- 

VoL. 11. K • fijAiion 
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fipation of fockty, fjrevent them ever after frora 
turning their thoughts to it. Knowledge is, befidcs, 
not fo eafily attained here, as in R'itain, where the \ 
weather permits you to travel at ail times, and ta 
converfe with every clafs of peopfeT Here an Euro¬ 
pean can go abroad with fafety only at certain fea- 
fons; and though he has learned the language fo far 
as to converfe on domeftic matters, and fuch as. re¬ 
late to his own profeilion, yet a new dialed, and a 
new fet of phrafes are necelkry, to talk with a pea- 
fant. After much exertion, expence of time, and 
labour, and by ufing an interpreter, you may deem 
yourfelf fortunate indeed, if you. can procure the par¬ 
ticulars of a farm as accurately even as thofe given 
by Mr Arthur Young, after a fliort converfation with 
an Englilh farmer. 

To thefe caufes, united with that indolence and 
laflitude, unavoidable in this chmate, we mull iin- 

» te the ignorance which (till prevauls in Europe, re- 
^ing the agriculture of the Hindoos. Europeans 
here do not underhand it; and confequently cannot 
communicate it to others. After remaining in Ben¬ 
gal for thirty years, you may meet with many who 
are incapable of even giving the names of the*C)Om- 
mon grain, or knowing for what purpofe it is raifed. 



OS T\ia CAflT AND THE PLOUGH. 


Kiffengunge, 06 i, 1797* 

The cattle principally nfed for the teem in Bengal 
are bullocks. The fimpliciry of means employed to 
accomplifh the end fo prevalent in every operation 
performed by Afiatics, is nowhere more confpicuons 
than in the carts, harnefies, and draft-waggons o^he 
».Bffngalefe. The moil common vehicle among th'e 
peafants is a Hackery, or two wheeled cart, drawn 
by two bullocks: the wheels, not three feet in diame¬ 
ter, are conftrufled in a clumfy and awkward man- 
nif: the body of the carriage confifts of two bam¬ 
boos, united by a few bars of the fame materials \ 
approaching each other the whole length of the ma¬ 
chine, till they meet at a point between the necks of 
the cattle j where they are fupported by a bar, pro- 
jeding Tideways over the ihoulders of both*. By this 
the poor animals are often galled in a mofl (hocking 

manner: 
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manner: a fuppuration frequently takes place from 
the friction, which is not, perhaps, perfedly cured . 
during the whoje life of the miferable animal; for, 
befides^ his being condemned to daily toil, ‘ he is no 
fooner relieved from the yoke in the evening, than 
ttre crows fet upewx him, to gratify their voracity by 
renewing;, or rather perpetuating his torments. 

The view of a Bengalee dray-man, urging on his 
way- worn vehicle, is clofely afTociated with the idea 
of toil and mifery in the mind of every European; 
and thi| impreffion is greatly ftrengthened by the' un- 
fufferable ftridor of a dry a^fle-tree continually 
fcreeching with th? nave of a ftill drier wheel: nor 
can you by any argument, .prevail upon the liftlefs 
owner, to fave his ears, his cattle, or his cart, by lu¬ 
bricating it with oil. Neither his induftry, his inven¬ 
tion, nor his purfe would admit of this—-even though 
you could remove what is generally infurmountable, 
his veneration for ancient ufage; if his forefathers 
drftre a fcreeching hackery and wretched cattle, pof- 
terity will hot dare to violate the fandity of cuftomXy 
' departing from their example. This is one inftance 
of a ihoufand in which the inveterate prejudices of 
Afiatics Hand in the way of their improvement, sad 
bid defiance equally to the exertions of the adivc, 
and the hopes of the benevolent. 

. t 

I 

Simple and inartifibial as the hackery certaii^y is, 
it is the moil common vehicle ufed by the natives in 
conveying b|^ky* and heavy articles by land; it i$ 
, • employed 
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employed alfo by Europeans, from neceffity, in car* 
brick, mortar, and other materials for houfe* 
in a word, e^ery job performed in Europe, 
by a cart, carr, or waggon, is performed here by 
thefe, machines; and it is furprifing to obferve what 
alTiduity can perform with inftruments according to 
' our views fo ^ptally contemptible. They carry build-p 
ing materials alfo upon fmall affes, as was the praCf> 
tice of the Jews. 

Another implement more ufeful, and, if poflible, 
Aill more humblf in appearance, and awkward in its 
flwdure—^is thfiTFIough. Almoft the whole culti¬ 
vation of India Jls carried on with an inftrumciit con- 
fifting of two or three pieces of wood moft awkward¬ 
ly connected, anfwering the purpofes of our plough. 
But the land in this part of the couniry is fcratched, 
not tilled: a fecond, a third, and often a fourth ftir- 
ing, is ucoeflary to give even the appearance of tilth 
to a held. 

The foil of the upper provinces being light and 
thin, may probably yield to feeble inftruments of huf- 
bandry ; but in Bengal, where it is deep and loamy 
t^the depth of nine or ten feet, furely a more fub- 
ftantial tillage would be attended with advantage. 
Puring the rainy ieafon the lands lying un^er grafs, 
* fend up a coarfe fpritty fubfiance,, nearly allied to 
what is called bc 7 ii in fome parts iof Britain. This 
grais, though extremely unlit nutriment tor cattle, 
^efifts the plough £b very obflinately, that I h^ve fre* 

quehtly 
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qucntly feen four very powerful hnrfes put to a Hand 
by it. What impreifion, then, upon fuch a foil, cv\ • 
be m;^e by a Hindoltanny plough , which ^e 
can lift with one hand to his fboulder, and thus car^' 
jry to the; field ? The effed is precifely what may be 
expeded ; you frequently fee a field of this defcrip* 
tion, after one plowing, appear as gri^en as before; 
only a few fcratches are perceptible, here and there, 
more refembUng the digging of a mole, > than thd 
work of a plough. 


Patience, however, here, as iii other matters, is 
the confpicuous merit of a Ben^SHIfe: he perfeveres 
fiirring the fame field, a fecond, a thgd, and a fourth 
time, till fomething like mould appears, deep enough 
to cover the feed. This he foon commits to its bo- 
fom; and is feldom difappointed in reaping a crop, 
which you would more readily cpnfider as the pro- 
dud of a good foil and climate, than the reward ei¬ 
ther of*the hufbandman’s fkill, or his ingenuity. 


As Bengal is, perhaps, more remarkably defedive 
in its breed of cattle, than moil other parts of India; 

I cannot leave this lubjed without mentioning a few 
other animals by which they endeavour to fupply ttiis , 
want, 'fhey have a fmall fpecies of horfes, ^which, 
from their poor feeding, are ftill more ugly than 
fmall: thefe they employ chiefly in riding, as often as ^ 
they travel from home. The accoutrements which 
fupply ^f faddle and bridle, are perfedly 

fuitabhlHBie appearance of the horfe and rider; but 

in 
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in no other point of view can they be recommended* 
Among the Ryuts, to whom this account is meant to 
any thing like a hajidfome horfe is a thing of 
alhoth«j;f the moft uncommon, except that of meet- 
•^g with one in good condition. This is the more 
worthy of Tictice. as I have not obferved any work 
-afligned the Ivri/in this part of the country, except¬ 
ing that juft n^tioned, of-carrying his mafter fuch 
Neafy jouqieys as occafion may require; nor is this, in 
general, m*^e aferibed to the want of pafture: the 
grounds may, iiVii^nc inftances, be overliocked; but 
this fe by no me^As univerfal. The defect iiiuft lie, 
therefore, rather fo, the quality^ than the quantity of 
paiFure. During the rainy feafon, I apprehend 
that there is haVdIy any pafture lefs nutritive than 
that of the province of Bengal. That ftrong fprit, 
already mentioned, is, at that feafon, the prevailing 
growth of the whole province. It puflies up a linglc 
^Teed ftem, which is as hard as reeds, and is never 
• touched by cattle fo long as any other vegetable can 
Jt>e had. Other gfafTes of a better quality are fome- 
K tiiitbs intermixed with this unpalatable food; but, 
during the rains, are of fo rapid a growth, that their 
juices muft be thin, and ill fitted for nutrition. 


N.-A VARIETY of circumftances concur to demon- 
ftrate the inferior quality of the pafture of this pro* 
«ivince. No perfon ever trufts to it alone in fattening 
either a bullock or a iheep. Whatever is intended 
for the table muft be either kept upon dry food, 
®r ferved regularly with gram twice a-day.. The 

. > cafe 
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cafe is the fame with Europeans who keep Arabian of 
Perfian horfes for the faddle: they are fed with the 
roots of the finer graifes picked, carefully dug wp^f - 
a groom, and are fervcd twice a-day with grtdn/^'Vfie 
watery infipidity of tropical plants is a circumftanc^' *, 
univerfally noticed by Europeans on their firft arrival 
in the Eaft or Weft Indies. Afpar^u^ Cauliflower, 
Cabbages, and all the efculent vegemoles ufed at the 
table, are raifed in confiderable plenty ; but they ar^' 
comparatively taftelefs, and confequently-ueficieni in 
their nutritious powers. 

A CERTAIN quantity’of rofes ^ftillcd in any part 
of Hindoftan, will not produce ne^Iy the fame mea-^ 
fure of rofe-water or ottre. This point, once efla- 
blifhed, various effedls flow from it, unfavourable to 
the cultivator in warm latitudes. His working cattle, 
cannot be kept in flefli without fuperior trouble aiicj 
CKpcnce: his beef and mutton cannot be fitted fot 
the market unlefs ftall-fed; and even that expence' 
when incurred, can never fecure the produce of the 
fame quality with an European grazier. After ef'efy 
precaution, the beef of Ireland, though fed on grafs 
only, is as fuperior to that of Bengal, as any two 
things of the fame fpecies can be fuppofed 5 may not 
this, then, be the caufe why the native Bengalefc 
horfes, cows, affes and goals, are found univerfally fo 
lean and mjferable, when left to gather their fuf* 
tenance frotn the pafture only 1 he capital, (kill, 
^i^,d induftry, of the natives, circumferibed as they 
Rre,lbuft prove inadequate to oppofe an obftacle, to 

agricultural 
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agricultural improvement fo univerfal, and fo power- 
fiiri in us operation, lurnips, cabbages, clover, and 
Cl^g^^l^articles of houfe-feeding, are the laft, and per- 
b^s moft capital attainments in EngUfti huiband-. 

J%^ 3 ttainments*'which we, perhaps, never could have 
reached not a good market for beef, and 'he 
^alue of ina^i^ compenfated in fome meaiure for 
s, the oricinai e^nce. 


How 


t he poor Hindoo fupport the flefli 
iS draught cattle with artiheial 
us religious prejudices, he is pr?a- 
beef as an article of food, and is 
conlecjuently precluded from a market for thole he 


fattens ? While *the fmall value of his produce can 
hardly defray the charge of the forry implements he 
already uics, how is he to incur the fuperior expence 
p{ better feeding ? To this I know it will be faid, 
^hat good tillage always pays for itfelf better than 
} bad ; and that if a well-drelTcd field and rich cro{5, 
defray charges, this never will be done by a 
y wretched tillage, and worfe returns In Europe this 
realoning will in general prove found; but in Hin- 
doftan, whfte every circumftance of rent, market, 
price are different, it appears highly doubtfuk 
•i^is much is certain, that the richjclf crop of wheat 
ever grown in England, would not, in comjiion fea- 
•fons, produce a price in Bengal equal to hall the ex- 
pence of culture. Englifh hufbandry, and Afial|K! 
markets feem to me in a great meafare incompatible. 


VoL. U. 
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THE DRAUGHT CATTLE OF THE ARMY—THE ELi.i*HAi’. 




Berhamper 0 £l. 179/- 


The cattle employed in carrying the baggage and 
artillery of the Hon. Company’s troops, are almofl. 
in every refpeft different from thole 1 mentionec* 
lately. They are well proportioned, large in fize, in 
high order, and capable of great exertion. What 
ihews with full evidence the infufficiency of the c'- .n- 
xnon pafture in Bengal to fupport working cattie in 
full condition, government allows all the cattle in 
the fervice a certain portion of gram efiery day, be- 
fides their held grafs ; and the carcafes of fuch I 
have leen, are fatisfa6:ory vouchers for the fidelity 
of its expenditure. 

TaiiSi- cattle, however, are probably of the fame 
bV,eed with thofe of' the upper diftrids: they are in 
giMr^l purchaled at Purneah, and the adjacent coun- 

trva 
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try, which is fcarcely three hundred miles from Cal- 
• mtta, around which the draught cattle are in the 
7Te..''hed condition already mentioned. Nothing 
' )rileu me fo agreeably as viewing tlie Company’s 
^aiijrks. From* the univerfal complaint of the 
want of~-eei|rit5^in the movements of our army, 
'compared wi>h that of the country powers, I had 
V conceived an u fcjfavourable idea of the draught cattle 
Attached' ^o the Btitifh army. Even in the laft war, 
till the Marqh»^ ol Cornwallis took the field. Tip- 
poo’s troops coui fpread devaftation all around our 
camp, without a ^oflibility of coming up with him. 
Had not another, plan of operations been then adopt¬ 
ed, the enemy, fecure in the rapidity of his marches, 
might perhaps as before have baffled our purfuir, 
and continued to bid defiance to our power. This 
inufl have been owing to the number, and not to 
, 'ihe fuperior excellence of his cattle. In the midft of 
’ his own dominions, he could command a choice of 
j bullocks, while pur cattle could not eafily be tranf- 
Vj'j. »ed into the Myfore; and where their lofs by the 
cafilalties of fervice, in a country fo diftant and inac* 
ceflible, was without great efforts irreparable. 

^ The elephants and camels attached to the Com- 
‘pany’s force, are equally ferviceable with the oxen, 
and are kept in the fame excellent condition. On 
‘ the firff day of every month, the Seapoy regiments, 
wherever ftationed, turii out at day-break, with the 
whole baggage and cattle atrached to them. Their 
number and condition is then infpe^ed ^ allc^ances 

’ tfopped 
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flopped for deficiencies 5 and proper etiquiiy after 
tti€ delinquency, if any of the cattle belonging tOr 
corps are unfit for fervicc. This regulation has cer¬ 
tainly, while the fpirit of it is obferved, an eSceU'^’* 
effect; you may corijedure the nature of thofe pra't- 
tices which gave birth to it: that eld ifiaxim, how¬ 
ever, is here, perhaps, as juft as in \pt^ier inftances; 
“ Ex malis mar thus oriuntur bona leges J 

i 

f ^ 

On the natural hiftory of the elephant, it is to 
you unnecelfary that I fhould enlar ;e: the ufefulnefs 
of that noble animal to an Afiatic^ rmy is becoming 
daily better known ; and of confequence he is de'^m- 
cd of greater importance. His tarpenefs, docility, 
fagacity, and ftrength, exceed, in many cafes, every 
tiling that has been faid of him by naturalifts, extra¬ 
vagantly as they feem to rate his qualities. When 
a heavy gun has funk the carriage fo deeply in the 
mud, that alim.ft any lorce applied in the common' 
\v;.y of draught, would infallibly prove inelTeftur!; 
the elephant al'ernately raifes the wheels with his it 
bolcis, fo that the ordinary number of cattle eafily 
pull it forward. Here it is art, or fomeihing re- 
fcmbliiig rcafon, that conics in aid to the unavail¬ 
ing efiorts of mere ftrength. 

all this force and fagacity, the elephant is 
fo flSdable as renders him very ufeful for domeftic 
pUTpofes as well as war. It is common for-private 
gentlemen to keep one or two to go a hunting, or 

to, ta^l^e an airing every morning and evening. He 

<■ • 
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IS then elegantly comparifoned with a howdah, and. 
fo. little vice or even inequality is there in hi« tem- 
*‘*‘r, that he is mounted fey the moft dmid even of 
fair fex Accommodated in this m^ner, you 
V ’^ly breathe a freer air, amidft fultry weather, 
but biu .<i<hce to the ftratagem or malice of the 
"tiger, buffalo,\ani wild boar, with which many parts 
*of the country are infeftecl. Among the circiim- 
fcribed «it\ioymeiof an'European, the diverfion 
of hunting up^.n th'^ animal ought not to be omittecL 
The elephant is ^ddom terrified at the approach of 
the mod; ferocious animals : he is fo cool and fteady 
ainlrlft the repoitj/of mufketry, that you may take a 
good aim from his back. ‘ Thofe who are fond of 
boar and tiger hunting, are better qualified than 1, to 
do juilice to the meiits of the elepharif in this parti' 
cular, and to them I willingly confign the talk of 
. "heir illuftration. 

V the fervice for which the elephant feems tb 

'gnoft peculiarly fi'ttd, and in which he certainly 
feel! moft gratifivatioii. is that of accompanying the 
retinue ot the native princes. Fond to extravagance, 
of fhevv and magjuficence, they feldom appear in 
:-^^blic without a numerous retinue, confifting of ca¬ 
valry and infantry, with horfes, ‘palankeens, and 
elephants for their conveyance Thofe deftined for 
‘'the prince, or any of his favourites, are equipped 
with fplendid howdahs, all blazing with gold: the 
greater part of the body of the animal is covered 
with embroidered cloth, curioufly wrought Record- 
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ing to their notions of grandeur and elegailce. The 
howdah itfelf, conhfts of two, and fometimes three., 
fmall apartmefits, and affords complete prot^^^ 
from the fun. There fits the monarch, fiKined**t)y 
two attendants, while the elephant moves alo^^kh^' 
a flow, but majeftic pace, entireljr corftt»^ alng to 
t^e Afiatic ideas of flate and magn^c|ace. ^ 

It is on thefe occafions, that t\p( princ^/ animal', 
which nature feems to have fo/iied/or the gratifi¬ 
cation of eaftern luxury and fiWw, appears in his 
greateft glory. Imprell'ed with fa conlcioufnefs of 
his importance in the fervice of \ian, and gra,tij(ied 
with the fplcndour of his ^accoutrements, he feems 
fenfible of poffefling the higheft rank in the brute 
creation, and looks down upon the inferior tribes, 
not with a malevolent, but a dignified contempt. 

\ 

Whethrr the elephant be employed for the purX 
pofes of war, of hunting, or of llicw, his food, is * 
Ample, and eafily procured. He is fond of,'^{^^ 
leaves, and fmaller branches of trees, which it it, the 
bufitiefs of one, or two of the natives to provide for 
him, while he lifts them with his trunk to tiie perfon 
feated on his back ; their wages is in this article 
only expence *. As the quick vegetation of trees, 
as well as of the graffes, and efculent plants, renders 
their juices thinner and lels nutritive, grain is gene-* 

. rally 


‘ ♦ JKjj allowance of grain if fixtecn feer. 
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tally added to this natural food of the elephant. Six- 
X^n feer, or thirty Engliih pounds, is the Company's 
ratllo^ ance to each for one day: in feafonS of a com- 
nf»or dt^ree of plenty, thi§ amounts to fo very mode¬ 
rate c-fum, that fevtral of the fubaltern officers in the 
Bengal^ iy ’ ketp them for exercife or amnfe«, 
ment. 

« 

The taking of ’•his animal is attended Ruth con- 
fiderable difficulty, ind fometimes with danger. A 
number of the nail es are employed driving them, or 
frightening them, by alighting fires, into a plain 
which is intendedf to be the feene of their captivity. 
Here there is a large inclofure, leading to others of 
fmaller dimenfions, till they are at laft pufhed into 
one lo narrow, that will neither admit of their turn- 
. ing backwards, nor allow them to proceed. To faci- 
^’‘tate this progrefs, they make ufe of females already 
1 lamed, who entice them forwards, by figns to them 
■too unambiguous to be mifunderftood. The cle- 
^1^Qt is no fooner fecured in his narrow cell, than 
VroptI are gradually wreathed around his body and 
le,»^s, which preclude any danger of his efcape. By 
feeding and gentle ufage, he, in a fhort time, admits 
keeper with great complacency: thus the fagacity 
pf 'the elephant induces him to fubmit with a good 
grace, to a bondage which a, cunning fuperior to his 
own, has put it out of his power to ^void. The In¬ 
dia Company are fupplied with thefe ufeful animals 
by a contract with certain individuals, who make it 
their bufmefs to purfue and captivate them. \ 
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What is remarikabk with them is, that thofe 
which are taken old, arc more perlectly tamed than 
the yonng. The latter, from the fmallneis of tn eii _ 
lize, and ^the confequent impotence of thei¥> refcir^:- 
'Events, are indulged in playful familiarities wj^>eh««r ' 
keepers, which neither tlie fluggdhneispSi a^iie, uor 
the maturity of their faculties, cupi e/er alierwaiids 
induce them to lay afide. 

The fize, habits, and appearii^ce^thefe animals 
make a flrong imprellion, when viewed by an 
European. When the king’s ti^[»ops fiilt had occa- 
fion to fee them falling proltrate ^n their bt lly^ to 
facilitate the riders’ afcent upon their backs, and 
then rife at a word from the native guide, who is 
placed immediately behind the ears, upop rhe neck; 
they teftified at once their admiration ot their lag ici- - 
ty, and terror at their ftrength and enormous bulk.^^ 

The Pheel Kaneh flephants’ Stables)‘confl:itu;ed;' 
a great obje£l: of the imperial care; and rnaiiy^<?d 
nute and complex regulations weie framed iui the^ 
government of this department According to their 
qualities, age, and fize, thefe animals were clailed in 
a variety of different ranks, with an alli'.wance*-^:r * 
provifions and of men to each clafs, proportioned to 
the wants arid importance of the animal. I'he ele¬ 
phant is chiefly ufed by the natives of India for riding^ 
war, or in hunting, or hghdng at the imperial 
amufements. 


TH£V^ 
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They were formerly taken in m^y more diftriQ:s 

jthan at prefent, which affords a prefumption of the 

' tncreafe of population: th^ great number maintained 
% * 

S[^,^h^Cig'urt of Delhi, and at the palaces of the vice¬ 
roy;, muft have proved a ferious wafte of provifions. 
The ccTjplement of elephants required to be kept 
l|^lgyg||||ifubllar /of the rank of ten thoufand, was 
two hundred; \nd allowing the maintenance of each 
elephant to be erual to that of forty men, the fub- 
fiftence of ^»;Tht ti oufand perfons is required for the 
fupport of a pait o^ily of the equipage of a fingle of- 
hcer^ if to this bemadded the due number of camels, 
horfes, bullocks, &c. the retinue of this officer is, of 
itfelt, equal to a very large army. 

The account of this animal given by Abul-Fazel, 
is founded on more ample experience than that of 
any of our naturalifts, and would have furniffied M. 
*/le Buffon with more accurate knowledge than he 
^ feems to have pofleffed on this fubjeft. The natural 
^li|f of the elephant he ftates to be an hundred and 
twt^ty years; the female goes with young eighteen 
lunar months; in general (lie has but one a^ a birth, 
but fometimes two. The young pne fuckles five 
vears, after which time it feeds upon vegetables. At 
every ten years of its growth it undergoes fome 
change, and has a different name; the price rifing 
/rom 100 to j 0,000 Rs. 


VoL. iL 
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Tub accoutrements and hamefs * of the elephant 
are very numerous and expenfive j for the lofs of 
them, and for any injury happening to the animal, 
the keepers are amerced or punilhed, fornetime^ 
death. For each of the large^liaed elephants J^oia 
keepers are allowed, at ftated wag^ i y^Brai!^hawt, 
Buy, and two hjayhet^. 

OF 

* Above tUrty articles are mentionjed in tbe Ayceu Ac* 
ber7, with the fines for lofing or deftroying them. 



Hf the caaIel, And its uses ii« the Aemt. 



GMgest 17 ^ 7 . 

The utility of the elephant, as a beaft of bitrden, iii 
Afia, highly as it is rated, is, in many refpedls, fur- 
- paffed by that of the Camel. Inferior only in bulk 
and ftrength, this patient fervant bears fatigue, hun« 
ger, and watching, to a degree fcarcely credible by 
th^ who never witneffed his toils. The weight he 
bears mud bear fome proportion to his (ize and 
flrength, which, in diiierent individuals is vari¬ 
ous ; but, when not overburdened, he will march 
without meat or drink, for days together. It is his 
uncommon power of abdinence from drink that has 
, ^recommended the cameb hnce the earlieft. ages, as 
the mod proper animal for conveying providons and 
merchandife, in thofe long perilidical expeditions of 
the caravans, that^make fo confpicuoiis a figure in 
the hidory of commerce and religion in many pju’ts of 
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the Eaft. In travelling through the parched defarfd 
of many parts of Afia, you can procure no water for " 
many days j no tree, Ihrub, or trace of vegetation, 
to be difcemed. On all fidcs you are furroirnded By 
an over-powering heat from the gtafe of thej;!r^s of 
the fun reflected from myriads of bright particles 
fand; or are enveloped in boundlefs clouds bf duft 
where thefe particles are drifted by the'wind into the 
air. , 

f . ' . 

Even thofe comparatively fmaU banks of fand, 
that are left naked by the fubfiding of the Ganges-, 
fometimes appear like a cloud of fmoke, and a 
fuffocating annoyance to the traveller during a high 
wind. Thefe, however they may give credibility to 
dangers arifing from travelling through the unbound¬ 
ed defarts of the interior country, exhibit but a faint 
image of the horror, ftillnefs, and defolation, which., 
the afpect of nature alTumes in thofe dreary regions. 

Without the miniftry of the camel, “ thefhipof 
the defart” (as he has been denominated), or fome 
animal equally patient and abflemious, thofe parts 
would prove impervious to the human race. 

Though no part of Hindodan is equally parched 
and Iterile with Arabia and Syria, yet the camel has 
been ufea as a bead of burden from time immemo¬ 
rial : and in reading tne patriarchal hidory, yeu are 
at the coincidence and dmilarity of the ar«< 
tpj^^.umerated in the wealth 8 f Abraham or of 
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Job, and that of a Hindoo Rajah : each have thei^ 
.he-aifes, and their ihe-ades ; their camels, and their 
goats. 

0 

V A/^^en the Raft-India Company acquired territo¬ 
rial pofleflions in this peninfula, and an army to proJ 
'teift them, they, in this refped, wifely accommodated 
their regulations to the cuftoms of the country, and 
the iieceffities of the fervice. A number of camels, 
as well as of elephdnts and bullocks, are attached to 
each corps of their troops. So neceffary indeed are they 
>’fpund, that many of the officers, before a march, fup- 
pK: tfiemfelves with extra cainels for their,own ac¬ 
commodation. Their quietnefs and docility render^ 
them peculiarly fitted for carrying tents and baggage; 
and, in general, the flownefs of their progrefs is no 
inconvenience in the march of an Indian army. 
During its continuance the troops are put in motion 
at, or before day-break, and reach their ground to 
breakfaft, at nine, ten, or eleven in the forenoon, ac¬ 
cording to the diftance intended to move. By 
difpatching the cattle early, the tents and baggage 
are pitched on the ground to be occupied, and break¬ 
faft prepared for the troops as foon as they arrive. 
“-AVhen in the vicinity of an enemy, every circumftancc 

* mull vary with the occafion; but as often as this is 
not the cafe, an eaftern army will march without any 

* inconvenience during the cold feafem, hi the manner 
I have deferibed, to a diftance of two thoufand miles. 
A great number of purveyors, coolies, bullock-drivers, 
and other camp-fdllowers, are neceffary; Tb^ rapidi- 


0 
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ty.of an Ailatic march^ to an European, muffl! af^peiif 
comparatively fmall: but thefe inconveniencesj are" 
partly from cuftom tolerated, and partly from neccM* 
ty unavoidable. An officer, even of infericfr ranR, 
finds the fervice of bettveen twelve Siiid fifteenjEfcax^ive"j 
necelfary to accommodate him; the grain, baggags^ 
and provifiofts of the private foldier require a fimilaif 
proportion of hands for their tranfportation. Thus a 
number upon two whole, perhaps, equal to three or 
four times that of the effiedive troops are always found 
in the retinue of an Afiatic army. 

«y 

When the Marquis of Cornwallis took the itelui 
during the concluding campaigns of the late war, the 
ivhole number of his followers amounted, it is faid, to 
near half a million : this noblemati is the laft officer 
in his Majefty’s fervice who would in any infiance^ 
give way to that inefficient ex[>enditure which their 
vanity and oUentation has fometimes extorted from 
our commanders in India. Thefe paffions are infec¬ 
tious in the Eaft; and to them the native princes, 
with a childiib effeminacy worthy of their character, 
have ahnofl univerfally facrificed their true importance 
and power. 

The detachment I now accompany, proceeds 
water, on a march towards the upper provinces , 
though it confiils only of a few hundred men, iSod 
natives are fcarcely fufficient to drag our boats agtkinff 
weight of the ffream. 


t 
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Thb number of men neceflfarily attached to an lo^ 
army, gives a degree of credibility to the ac- 
pounts tranfniitted to us o£ the forces and rednue of 
i^rtaxeiices, ^hen he invaded the fmall republics of 
Qreece, and r^dered their valour immortal by the 
d^feats'^lvhich he fuffered. The population and re- 
fijurces of that monarchy were unquedionably great; 
and if an arr..y of near two hundred thoufand men 
followed the great lung, this will account for the vail 
hods, with which, the Greek hidorians inform us, he 
intended to defolate Europe. The epithet of Men- 
daa^Grsecia, which with the Roman latirid has loaded 
t^at ^rave and ingenious people, may, therefore be 
found to contain more Malice than truth; for the 
the Zemindary troops, or militia of India in the time 
pf Acber, are dated at four millions in the Ayeen 
Acbery. 

The motion of the elephant, the driver, feated im¬ 
mediately behind his ears, can direff or accelerate'as 
he pleafes by means of a prong of deel: but hardly 
any application will give rapidity to the camel: he is 
ih general accudomed to travel under a load, and his 
whole habits and condruftion difqualify him for 
^peed. His limbs are indeed long, and robud ; but 
th^ are unwieldy, and ill-proportioned. The offi¬ 
cers upon a march, therefore, generally prefer a 
horfe; every one of which lays him under tfie neceifi- 
ty of keeping, at lead, two additional fervants, a grafs- 
putter (grafliah), to gather his provifion, and a groom 
(ryce)» to keep him in order. So ol^dinat^ly does 

, every 
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every native of India adhere to his little fphere of dur 
ty, either from indolence or religious prejudices, that-, 
you may as well attempt to remove a mountain, as 
perfuade the fervant who dreiTes your horfe^^o out 
his grafs, or vice verfa. Nor does«this prevail in o^ 
part of menial fervice only ^ it pervades it fSrou^- 
out. 


Something here, I will allow, mull be imputed 
to the vanity of Europeans; which, in fomeinftances, 
reduces them to the pitiful condition of craving grati¬ 
fication from the number and buftle of their atfend- 
ants. When this is the cafe, it is eafily difcovereci^; f 5 r 
it courts your attention: the number of native fer- 
vants employed nine times out of ten, is owing to 
themfelves, and not to their mailers. To the latter, 
they are always an expence, and too often a vexation. 
After the ufual number of them is provided for your 
baggage, your cattle, and your own attendance, you 
are far from being either fo independent, or fo com¬ 
fortable, as a fmgle foot-boy in Europe caii make you. 
Sometimes their oificioufnefs difgufts, their negligence 
and indolence ftill oftener frets; while perverfenefs 
and difhonefly fail not to provoke the mafter whofe 
temper is not under uncommon control. * ^ 

From thefe particulars you will readily conceive, 
that travelling is in this part of the world unavoida-' 
bly expeniive; liberal as the pay of the army ap- 
a fubaltem on duty cannot make any conftder- 
pil faving from hii allowance. Inftances of folly 

and 
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knd extravagance then no doubt often are; nor k it 
oar bufmefs to vindicate them; but in Europe, 1 
1^10w, it is too often the cu(k)n;i to calculate accord¬ 
ing to f!'eir own wants, by their own fcale, and, con- 
iequently, to blame as extravagant di^ipation, that 
ve 7 conduft which, in the fame circumltances, they 
WNuld themfelves be infallibly compelled to adopt.' 

The daily expence of a horfe, added to the inter- 
eft of his original price, the camel, and his keeping, 
with the wages of fifteen fervants, are heavy items 
monthly againft a fubaltern’s pay *, and it is certain, 
th. t h 2 could not be equally ferviceable without moft 
of thefe auxiliaries; withoftt many of them, he could 
be of no fervicc at alU 

Yet many fubalterns in Bengal have accumulated 
money; by parfimonioufly faving every pofliblc Turn, 
and by debarring themfelves of many comforts which 
the climate certainly requires. 

The general features of the European charafter in 
India is certainly profufion: when the oppofite tem¬ 
per prevails, it is indulged without any bounds. 
Greater examples of avarice and parfimony cannot, 
perhaps, any where be produced than this country 
can furnifli, and thefe are moft commonly among 
the rich. A perfon worth one hunt&ed thbufand 
pounds, has been known to linger in the country 
lor the fake of accumulating a little, more, evidently 
VoL. IL N at 
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at the rifk of his life: often life itfelf has been ) 
facrificed to this irrefiilible appetite} which, likd, 
fome difeafes, grows by indulgence.— 

Crefcit indulgens fihi dims hydros* 



■ 0^ THE BUFFALO, AND^THE DRAUGHT CATTLE OF 

HINDOSTAN. 


Mongeer, * 797 * 


In giving an account of the cattle of Bengal, the 
buffalo ought not to be omitted. This animal, in 
its wild ftate, is found in almofl: every part of the 
continent, and in .moll of the iflands. This is in all 
probability the aboriginal race of horned cattle, from 
which the various diveiTities have been produced, 
during many ages in their ftate of domellication. 
In Bengal, great numbers are found, both tame and 
v/ild. In the latter ftate, they are perhaps the moft 
formidable enemies you can meet upon a journey. 

They are generally jet black; and charaderifed 
by long femicircular horns, which inftead of ,ftand- 
ing ere£t, or bending forward, are laid ^ackwards 
upon the neck. Thefe horns which,^ffoii their 

{ awkward 
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awkward pofition, you at firft may imagine InofFen 
five inftruments, are, in reality, moft formidajlt; 
weapons. If you either come upon the buflfalo by 
fufprife, in a fituation where he cannot efcapu,' b: • 
offer him any provocation, he makes a violent at¬ 
tack, with his fnout placed between his forelegs, a: id 
his horns pointed forwards. If you, cannot efcape 
the pufh, by inftantly leaping afide, you are caught 
upon his horns, and infallibly torn to pieces. So 
quickly does he turn and renew his attacks, if he 
fail in the firft onfet, that there is no hope for the 
devoted victim of his fury, if he cannot reach . tre',. 
Even when the traveller has been thus fortunate, fo 
implacable are the refentments of this animal, that 
many inftances are known where he has remained 
for feveral hours at the root of the tree, exprefling 
his rage and difappointinent. One gentleman, who 
fortunately efcaped in this manner, affured me, that 
his purfuer kept him a clofe prifoner upon a tree for 
a great part of a day ; till he at laft bethought hira- 
felf of throwing down his coat; upon which, having 
fatiated his rage, the buffalo difappeared. 

With all this hoftility, the buffalo is, ftridlly 
fpeaking, neither a predatory, nor an offcnfive ani-. 
mal. He is in general roufed by fome provocation, 
or infligated by the principle of felf defence, befpre 
he commences an attack upon man. Happy it is for 
the poor Bengalees, that this is the cafe; for his hn- 
menfe, fti -^ngth enables him, when they fall in his 
powcE, to tofs them in the air with as much facility 
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. s he would a cat: and if you may judge by the ter- 
rpi of the natives on the appearance of a wild bufia- 
.'o, you muft conclude that^it is not uncommon for 
t lefT. tO fall a facrifice to his refentment. I had 

I 

lately an opportunity of feeing one of them furprifed 
on the river fide, by my dandies, (boatmen) in his 
retreat amonpc thick grafs above fix feet high. The 
poor failors inftanily precipitated themfelves from 
the bank into the river, with fcreams of terror. 
Happily for us, the animal himfelf feemed to have 
been agitated by fimilar fenfations, for he fcampered 
c’vay '.t/ith great fpeed to a confiderable diftance, be- 
foie he even ventured to look behind him. 

Notwithstanding thefe unpromifing habits, 
the buffalo is fully capable of domeflication. 1 have 
paffed through whole herds of them, in the diftrifts 
of Purneah, and Kiffengunge, that feemed as perfect¬ 
ly tame, as the other cattle which grazed along with 
them. They are employed in carrying goods, for 
which their ftrength renders them more ferviceable 
than an ox. They are kept in herds for the fake of 
their milk, from which is made Ghee, that univerfal 
article of Hindoo diet. 

r • 

The buffalo is hardly any whete employed in a 
teem. His food is more coftly than that of .the bul¬ 
lock ; and though his ftrength be far fuperior, that 
circumftance is perhaps of no great moment in the 
^refcnt ftate of the Indian plough, which/from ap- 

pearance. 
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pcarance, might be drawa by two goats as well 
cattle. • 


The milk of the buffalq Is of a rank talie, fSLijd 
the butter bad; what is procured in the Baza^« 
generally of a very inferior quality, and is perl 
the produce of this fpecies, as frequently as of 
cow. 


A mixture of the buffalo, with the common horn¬ 
ed cattle of the country, gives a pleafing variety to 
the herd of a farmer. They are all black, while y j 
common cows and oxen are five fixths oA. tlfeni 
white, with a mixture of iron gre^, which deepens 
in its colour towards the face, and the extremities of 
the legs and tail. 1 hefe cattle, feen at a dillance in 
^the fields, are generally miftaken by Europeans on 
their' firfl arrival, for flocks of fheep, from their 
white colour, and diminutive fize. It is from the 
liifl ci'rcumhancc, that fomc conclude that their place 
in the yoke might be advantageoully fuppHeJ by the 
buffalo ; for at the fcafon I now write, ploughs, apAi 
cattle, pitiful beyond all defeription, are daily feen 
by the fiJes of the river, fcratching the fields in a 
manner more refembling the paftime of childrerrj' 
than the labours of farmers, who are to provide the 
food of millions of inhabitants. With better cattle, 
^and more fubftantiaj implements, a much more er- 
ll^ual tilth would be given the foil, than by five or 
fjj^^lirrAags in the prefent method. But for the pre- 
fait man\^emcnt hardly any cxpence is incurred at 

all. 
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u 1. The plough is made by the farmer from the 
J fir:: tree that fuits his purpofe: were it conftrunted 
j by a tradefman, or were his^cattle of a better breed, 
\ or bette: fed, money mull be advanced, which he 
cannot afford. 

' "."he beef, hide, and horns, of fo large an animal 
as the buffalo, were he within the reach of an Euro¬ 
pean market, would prove valuable articles of com¬ 
merce. Here neither of thefe articles are of much 
confideration. The hide of an ox is fo cheap, that 
^ nave it tanned, and maiiufadured into (hoes, at 
haF a rupee, abqut is. 3d. per pair; by the few na¬ 
tives who wear leather flioes, they are procured 
much cheaper. 

• Some Europeans have lately engaged in the tan¬ 
ning of leather, and the manufadure of fiioes, ap¬ 
parently with great fuccefs. '1 hey produce thefe ar¬ 
ticles nearly of equal quality, and lo cheap as nearly 
. to preclude the fale of European iiiveftments of this 
Commodity. 

The common draught cattle of India arc diftia- 
.^uiftied by the peculiarity of a large hunch, or pro¬ 
tuberance, above the flioulders, uj^on which the yoke 
refts. In fizc, they are fiiuill, but well proporiion- 
cfd, and fingularly active. 'Eliole kept ^ travi^ling 
coaches are capable of performing long journics 
nearly in the fiime time with a horfe. The ^ad con¬ 
dition, and pitiful plight in which they /aje" often 
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kept by the poor Ryuts, is not able wholly to des 
ftroy thefe excellent qualities of the Bcs gal caiih 
they work patiently in the yoke, beneath they ver¬ 
tical fun, for many hours, - nv* u^on t^i^e^jr^ft 
wretched food, chaif or dried Itraj^^, » 



CF TilE BREED OF SHEEP; AND TREATMENT OF 

THE HOG. 


Chandernagore^ *797* 


After defcrlbmg the working cattle of the Hindoos, 
and foriie of the more ufeful of their domeftic ani¬ 
mals, I cannot clofe this fabje£l without mentioning 
their breed of flieep, and goats. Thefe animals aje 
both reared, and in very great abundance,* if you 
^ make allowance for the fmall confumption of them 
arifing from thofe circumftances in their fuperftition, 
which I have already mentioned. 

' ■ The iize of the Bengalee flieep is fmall; his fi¬ 
gure lank and thin; and the cdour of three fourths 
of a flock, is black or dark grey. Hence in Afia, 
the colour of cattle is in general eia^Wj^the reverfe 
of that in Europe; what we term in England, a 
herd of black cattle, is here white j a flocfc^ot* flieep, 
VoL. II. O / whM 
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which at home is generally white, here is dark grey^ 
or black. 

The quality of a fleece pf wool, in this Toun^/., 
is worfe, if pofllble, than its cofcur : it is harfli, 
thin, and hairy, in a very remarkable degree. No 
part of cldathing, or domeftic furniture, fo far as I 
have obferved, is manufattured of wool, except a 
coarfe kind of bliinketting, which fome of the dan¬ 
dies, and people in the upper country, ufe during 
the cold feafon, as a wrapper in the night: this Iuku- 
ry is, however, by no means general, or evei' cdfft- 
mon; though there is reafon to believe that cwiry 
native?, did his income admit of it, would wear a 
blanket at certain feafons, and at all times would 
lie on one. I know nothing with which you can 
compare the India fleece, unlefs that hairy fluff, the 
refufe of marketable wool,, which the farmers were 
in lome parts of Scotland wont to make into a clotli 
for covering their malt kilns. 

Thl breed of flieep, which I had an opportunity' 
to examine on the C.oromandel coaft, between Ben¬ 
gal and Madras, are ftill of an inferior quality, both 
with regard to the fleece and carcafe. From their 
coarfe hairy covering, and their thin and iiicompaflb 
ihape, one is led to conjedure that they muft have 
fome afiinity to the goat or the deer. I'hey prefai^ 
the exad figure of what might be fuppofed would 
be poird(U by an intermediate race between the 
iheep, an^^hofe animals* Two or three of them 

may. 
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raay, in fouic parts, be purchafed for a rupee: and 
' though they may be of confiderable life to a ftiip*s 
company after a long voyage, they are otherwile a 
very unprofitable purcbafe. Hardly any thing (hort, 
of abfolute want can make an Englifliman relilh iiiv:h 
mutton, if it can be called by that name. The Eu¬ 
ropeans, .in thefe parts, frequently procure a fuppiy 
of Bengal mutton, indifferent as it is, from the im- 
pofTibility of ipaking a comfortable meal of that rear- 
<ed in their vicinity. 

Tlx ERE are In Bengal a few fheep with four horns, 
iwo on each Jide of the head. This is a regular 
difcrimipating mark of the fpecies, and not a lufus 
natura. Thefe are fuperior in fize, and better pro¬ 
portioned than the common kind ; but their number 
is fmall. 

In this refpefl:, the province of Bengal poffelTes a 
nianifeft advantage over moft c dior parts of India ; 
for though you there procure y^ur mutton from the 
Ryut fnnll in fize, and in miferable condition, by 
good keeping for eight or twelve months, you fup¬ 
piy yourfelf with mutton, which in richne^i: .i!;d fla- 
• \our, is not inferior to the grafs-led mutton in iiiu- 
rope. 

It is in this manner that the officers of th# army, 
and the civil fervaiits of the Hon. Company, fuppiy 
themfelves at ail ihe iemote fiations, both with beef 

• ,‘i * 

and mutton. The cattle are regularly led with grain 
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twice a day, by their own fervants; a herdfman Jx," 
hired to fupenntend this butinefs, whofe pifturefque 
figure, leading his flock around the cailtonments, re- 
cals to your imagination the -wiiSrable fin^plicity of 
the patriarchal ages: he goes before his flock, and 
regulates its motions by his call: The fheep know 
his voice, and follow him.” 

Thus. are the officers of the army provided, if not 
with luxuries, at leaft with the comforts of the table j 
while an innocent amufement is afforded them, which 
contributes its part to animate the liftleflhefs of an 
Indian life. Circumftances of this kind, however 
minute or contemptible they may appear in defcrip. 
tion, have a greater influence on the moral charac¬ 
ter and happinefs of men, than we arc commonly 
aware of. A numerous fociety of young men, who 
have not been early bred to literary purfuits, expe¬ 
rience .the fad tccdium of the military life during 
peace, which they are ever in danger of diffipating 
by excefs, gaming or exiravagance, indulgences 
pernicious every where, but particularly fatal in eve¬ 
ry part of India. I’he flefh of the goat is not ufed 
as an article of food, unlefs in fome few inftances, 
where it is furreptitioufly introduced in place of mut¬ 
ton, by a connivance among the native fervants. 
The kid', however, is a very common dilh; and it 
Is the only one which the Hindoos produce in tole¬ 
rable condition. Here nature produces a fufficient 
fupply t)f ppper food in the milk of the dam ; and 
all requirei^of the keeper is fufficient honefty to pre¬ 
vent 
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Vent him from ab{lr3£lmg its fupport. Goat’s milk 
is commonly ufed it thejea attd breakfaft table; 
and if by that article the native can make a fingle 
ana,*^ his virtue wiJ' ^'‘?liom enable him to refill the 
temptation, and do jullice to the kid, even where he 
is the owner himfelf, and to receive a price propor¬ 
tioned to :*•: quality. This peculiarity chara^lerifes 
the natives of every defcription ; perfect children in 
refleftion, a prefent gain, {lowever trifling, in their 
eftiinarion, outweighs a future good, though equal¬ 
ly certain, and of ten times the amount. A Hin¬ 
doo, though reduced to the lail farthing, if he has 
curry and rice for the prefent day, will not work for 
the fupply of the next SufEcient to him is the 
evil of the dayhe takes no thought for to¬ 
morrow.” 

Tmh goat, which is every where a lank and ill- 
conditioned animal, a|>proaches nearer to the Kurb- 
pean ftandard, than perhaps any other animal iu 
Bengal, 

Njithiir the horfe, the fioep, nor the goat, Iiave 
any peculiar fandity annexed to them by the Bra- 
'ni'Aical fuperftiiion. It is otherxicire with the cow ; 
which in India is every where regarded with vene¬ 
ration, and is one objed of pecidiar worlhip. Re- 
prefentations of objeds are made upon the v/alls with 
cow dung, and thefe enter deeply into their routine 
of daily obfervances. The fame materials 4lr^ alfo 
drie€ and ufed as fuel for drelling their vidUala: for 
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jthls purpofe the women colledt it, and bake it int^ 
cakes, which are placed in a pofitipn ^here they 
become dry and fit for ufe, 

The facred .ckaraQ:er of the cow probably give^ 
this fuel a preference to every other, in the imagina¬ 
tion of a Hindoo; for it is ufed in Calpiv"-ta, where 
wood is in abundance. M. De Voltaire has difplay- 
ed at once his fuperficial acquaintance with Aliatic 
manners, and his propenfity to ridicule, in his at-, 
tempt to vilify the facred writings, on account of 
fome expreffion relating to this fubjeft, uttbrecTT^y 
the Prophet Jeremiah. ' 

On certain occafions, it is cuftomary for the Hin»' 
does to confecrate a bull, as an oft'ering to thefr 
deities: particular ceremonies are then performed, 
and a mark is inipreiTed upon the animal, exprefiive 
of his^ future condition to all the inhabitants. No 
confideration q^n induce the pious Bengalee to hurt 
or even controul one of thefe confecrated animals. 
You may fee them every day roaming at large 
through the fireets of Calcut|:a, and tailing .rice, 
gram, or flour in the Bazar, according to their plea- 
fure. The utinoft a native will do, when 
ferves the animal doing too much honour ■•to his 
goods, >is to urge him, by the gentlefl hints, totafle 
of the vegetables or grain, on his neighbour’s flail. 

A lipmarkabie example of Oriental fuperflition oq- 
the treatment of one of the moil ufeful dp- 

meflic 
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meftic animals, the hog. ' The Mahommedans* 
•‘ft’hofe numbers are confiderable in almoft every part 
of Hlndoftan, are prohibit^ from eating this animal 
law; and* howover (lightly they regard its 
moral precepts, like every ignorant people they pay 
implicit veneration to its ceremonial and fuperflitious 
• Injundior^ In rearing this ufeful animal, they are 
out of the quedion. I’o the far greatei* j>art of the 
Hindoos, this economy is denied by a prohibition 
dill more pernicious, becaufe more general, which 
forbids the higher clall'es the ufe of every terreftriul 
aiumal^ in the clafs of quadrupeds, as an article of 
food. Some there are, 1 am aware, of the dregs of 
both people, who either, from mifdemeanours of their 
own, or from hereditary meannefs, are dcllitute of 
all rank, and confequcntly are free from the tyranny 
of opinion. Thefe may eat pork, or any kind of 
flefh, but unfortunately they are unable to pay for it; 
for they are in general employed in the lowed me¬ 
nial offices about European.^, and fubfift on what is 
carried away from their tables, after it has been re- 
jeded by the Portugueze, and upper fervants. In 
this inftance, then, the farmer is deprived' of a mar¬ 
ket for one of the moft wholefome, and the moft 
(tjdly reared of all kinds of animal food. What re¬ 
lief might not be found, during a fcarcity of grain, 
l>y reforting to pork, where fruit and other ^ourilh- 
inent for it is fo abundant i ^ 

Till lately, a fimilar prejudice againd this {tind of 
food was entertained in fome parts of Scotian^: but 

^ ‘ the 
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the knowledge lately difleminated through that king¬ 
dom, by the means already mentioned, has in part 
already done it away. A judicious farmer, in» that. 
country, lately told me - that he had begun 
fwine upon the refufe of his'35iry and of ld 9 '*gffn^: 
and to fatten them with potatoes or meal as oppor¬ 
tunity offered. On a coniparifon of his profits in 
this method, with thofe made by the time articles 
fent immediately to market, he found a, very confi- 
derable balance in fa,vour of feeding 5 pradlice 
\vhich he has fince continued. 

Asiatic prejudices are more deeply rooted, than 
ihofe of our countrymen ; and where fupported by 
fuch numbeis and intereft, we have not the fame 
means of removing them. Herds of fwine I have 
met with in Bengal; but they are in fmall numbers, 
and merely intended for the Europeans and outcafts, 
the former of whom bear not, perhaps, the propor¬ 
tion to the whole of the inhabitants, of one to a 
thoufand. 

\ 

Th£re is hardly any degree of ignorance, of of 
indolence, at all compatible with a ftate of fociety, 
that is not adequate to the rearing of this ufeful 
mal. In many of the iflands of the South Se£f it 
was found a 'valuable acquifition to our (hip’s (lore 
of provifions, and (^nlUtuted the only animarfood 
known tb the natives. 
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No country is perhaps more produdive of nutii> 
^iye plants and fruits, than Bengal; and fihefe, in 
tf e hands of the patient and induilrious natives, 
L*. t bp applied to tly feeding of pork with tile 
I'/’npiei.. fuccefs, could the chains of their fuperfti- 
tion thus far be broken. 

The fugar cane is remarkably nutritive; and 
w'hile it is in feafon, the wild hog is in excellent or¬ 
der, as v.dl as flavour. What lofs is fuftaincd from 
the refufe pf a fugar farm be^ng applied to other 

purpoles, or perhaps loft ! 

» 

Though the artifices of the priefthood have ef¬ 
fectually debarred the Hindoos the ufe of the hog, 
no contrivance has yet been fallen upon to free them 
from the d^'ftru«ftive ravages of that animal in its 
wild ftate. In fome diftriCls, the jungles are much 
infefted by them ; from whence they iflue forth in 
the night, and prey upon the rice fields, where the 
quantity of food they trample down is much greater 
than what they devour. Thus the poor Hindoo is 
condemned to have his fuftenance, earned by the 
fweat of his brow, continually wafted by an animal 
.>'hich providence has fitted, of all others, the ir^oft 
liberally to contribute to his fupporu 

On travelling through the country you fee a fort 
of platform raifed upon bamboos, and covered with 
thatch, where the proprietor of the rice field ftations 
a fervant to watch the incurfions of the wild hogs 

VoL. IL P during 
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during night. This cannot be done without a con- 
liderable trouble and expence, for you fometimjt^. 
fee feveral of thefe eredtions in the fame field: jet 
there is reafon to apprehend that the owner^4^yi 
all his precautions, is annually' robbed cpn^,’ 
derable atnount. 


or 



TIip JACKAL, AND OTHER PREDATORY ANIMALS, 


Sootee^ Nov, 1797 . 


The predatory animals, among the quadrupeds, 
birds, and infects, are extremely numerous in every 
part of India. I'heir depredations are often hurtful, 
and always vexatious; but their prefence in a warm 
climate, in any confiderable degree populous, feems 
neceflary. 

The Jackal holds the moft confpicuous place 
among this tribe, either confidered with regard to his 
annoyances or his utility. The figure and general 
habits of this animal are fufEciently defcribe i in eve¬ 
ry treatife of natural hiftory : what is remarkable of 
'him here, is the iamiliarity with which he enters the 
larged cities; and the mournful bowlings by which 
he interrupts the filence of the night. 


Each 
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Each night, about twelve or one o’clock, he en¬ 
ters the fu^rbs of Calcutta, and foon traverfes every- 
lane and fquare of that capital. The noife he makes 
is ftill more loud and mournful than the hcwlir , 
the dog : at certain intervals, it is conftantJ^ .enew 
cd during every hour of the night, and its ent^ e cef- 
fation is a fure fymptom of the approach o^ day; a 
circumftance which, probably, would npt have efca- 
ped Dean Swift, in his defcription of th.^ morning, 
had he feen this part of the world: however *^^is 
the filence of the jackal on Aurora’s app»* 'i;ch,'^o a 
faft yet unfung, and remains in that ftoj e of unioucli- 
ed materials which is deftined to dec >rate the works 
of fome future poet. 

The principal characleriftic df the jackal is his 
voracity ; which permits little or no difcrimination in 
the choice of food. This is probably the chief fecui ity 
ofthe hen roofls, which he never robs, if his gluttony 
can be fatiated by the filth and carrion of the bazars 
and flreets. In every large town more or lefs of 
fiich impurities are collefted, and would of neceffity 
foon taint the air, in a climate fo hot as India, were 
it not removed by ihefe fcavengers provided by 
Nature. 


Thf jackal wanders through every village and 
farm-yard, as punftually as the ftreets of Calcutta ; 


but there his cravings are more importunate as iiis 
is lefs confiderahle. It is faid that the howl 
this animal infiindiyely utters, is received as a 
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^iigns^l of purfuit, by every other in the fame viclinty;. 
* ^nd by a continual accefHon of numbers, they are 
c ^bled to run down the hare, or the wild pig; be« 
'' the. place of fuch as become fatigued, and are 
^hiiged , \defift from the chace, is fupplied by frefii 
adifiau*^s, who in time accomplilh the work of death* 

, Of this i'adt I have no evidence, and cannot vouch its 
truth. 

PtjTiah Dogs roam night and day about the 
dwigliJng'' ^ the natives, and perform for them, with 
lefs nolle, the ^me friendly offices of the jackal. To 
this animal we ^ave nothing correfponding in Eu¬ 
rope, excepting in the ilreets of Conftantinople. It 
is perfe£bly tame among the natives, and enters their 
houfes, at all times with the familiarity of a domeftic: 
to Europeans his experience renders him more fhy, 
as he is often purfued by the young cadets for want 
of other fport. Such a number of dogs prowling 
about the ilreets, and under no confinement, .becadfe 
chiimed by no perfon, renders canine madnefs a mat¬ 
ter of ferious apprehenfion in Calcutta. When fymp- 
toms of hydrophobia appear, the whole race of pariah 
dogs is profcribed; and the natives, whofe humanity 
’ipon almoft every occafion yields to their love of 
money, kill great numbers, for two anas a dog, the 
ppice put upon each head. 

These dogs are faid to be very ufeful, in picking 
up filth and nuifances from the ilreets. They are ge¬ 
nerally mangy: in fome the difeafe pl|pi» bri: fo foul 

’ and 
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and morbid an appearance, as fully evinces the gffoiT- 
nefs of their appetite, and the impurity of their foo^^, 
It is certain, that the human bodies thrown into/ tys. 
river, are not fecure from their voracity. 

•-Mr . 

The pariah dog feems, from its external iigare, as 
well as its habits, to have an affinity to the j^r^al. It 
is not improbable, that an illegitimate commerce may 
be fometimes carried on between thefe dihjjbr^jit: bran¬ 
ches of the canine tribe. This circumftti^pp^J(;;,;-u;v. 
pofed, by the Compte de Buffon, to inc^:^,^^e Vp*ie- 
ties of the feathered race, as often as ijlapairerfSihdivi- 
duals of different genera and fexesvineet in the fo- 
refts; “ qui fcait^ tout ce quifait^ dam les funds des hohV* 
fays that lively writer; and it may be equally difficult 
to afcertain what enterpizes thefe abominable ani¬ 
mals are engaged in throughout the lanes and jungles 
during the darknefs of night. 

The large long-tailed Ape is another deftrudive 
animal, that hovers around the dwellings of the na¬ 
tives of Bengal. This animal, in this province, is 
feldom fecn far from the neighbourhood of man: 
there his cravings often inlligate him to pilfer'the 
food of the natives, who fometimes repel him; bur 
oftener, from a kind of reverence they have for the 
tribe, they fupply his wants. 

In Bootan the natives pay a fort of worffiip toihe 
monkies j when invaded by the Chinefe, they expreff- 

ed 
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e greateft horror at feeing them eaten by that 

at every village you hear numbers of 

'*T» ic jtfsibling among the trees : a large ape will 
run ove.’ the whole breadth of a banyan-tree, leaping 
from braLi rAto branch nearly as quickly as it would 
upon the gr^nd. Such feats of agility in the fe- 
■ males, more remarkable; as they often fpring 

f’-'* , -tU to branch, while a young one, perhaps, 

of b' , fize, hangs by its claws from her 
belly, with its b^ck turned downwards. 

When kindly ufed, they feem grateful, and foon 
become familiar; but they remain always watchful 
and fufpicious: on receiving any injury, they are ir¬ 
ritable and vindictive in a very high degree. One of 
our officers, when purfuing game, fell in with a tribe 
of them, and imprudently difcharged his mufKct, and 
wounded one. The ape, rendered incapable of 
flight, inflantly determined to repel force, and in 
grayling with the officer, threw him upon the 
grottind, and tore his clothes and fkin: the officer, af¬ 
ter this inglorious combat, was glad to retreat to his 
Iwidgerrow, in a plight that drew from his com¬ 
panions much more ridicule than pity. 

It is thus that the ape of Bengal retaliates their 
violence upon tht lords of the creation, when their . 
dominion degenerates into caprice or tyranny: and it 
muft fometimes be regretted, that the fpiritlefs Hin- 

doo,i 
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doo cannot imitate the ape in the magnanimifv' 
refentment) and vindicate the rights of natur 

4 

The gentlenefs and tender treatment of thr yen- 
galefe to all the animals, is an amiable 7 ' • ’ la 

character j for which he is, probably, nj ebted 

to the influence of his religious opinion l e can 

be no doubt, but the regard fliown -w, the 

ape, and many of the birds, proceeds f • Jiuirce. 

The belief, that his foul, by tranfuiig^ . 
after animate one of thefe creatures;/ C- 't pre- 
fent it may be the relideacc of the ^ depart¬ 

ed friend ; certainly creates a ftrong oblig uioii o:. his 
mind to treat them with tenderne^, and even wuh 
aflfedion. 

However this be, it is certain, that gentlenefs to 
the brute creation is-confpicuoufly difplayed in every 
part of his condufl. The inferior animals, who are 
taught by experience, whether to fliun or aflbeiate 
with man, feem perfedly acquainted with this difpo- 
fition of the Hindoo, In that confidence with which 
they approach him, they pay a compliment to hi" liu- 
manity, which would prove at once indifereet and 
dangerous if paid European. Even the chil¬ 

dren feem lefs mifehievous and annoying "to the wild 
animals, than in Europe. Did the fame number of 
jackals enter a large town in England, and droll 
there in the fame , manner that they traverfe each 
night the dreets of Calcutta; a< thoufand dratagems 
and.dangers would aflail them; and, probably, few 

would 
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Id niake good their retreat to the wpods, ia the 

i: g. 

« 1* 

\ it is that the Crow, Kite, Mino, and Spar¬ 

row, \4^^^bout the dwellings of the Orientals, with 
a 4egi ■*e of familiarity unknown in Europe. The 
'houfes I f i^Je Englifh are aJfo haunted by thefe in- 
truders; whoi frequently pilfer from the dilhes of 
meat, as th;^ are carried from the cook-room to the 
ha^' Obvious caufe of their impunity in thefe 

en^. ' . ' *:. the inability of Europeans to purfue 

jtheni in io ho| a climate. Perhaps indolence, pro¬ 
duced from the .fame caufe, will in part account for 
the forbearance of the natives : tendernefs, on fome 
occafions, to noxious animals, rather merits the ap¬ 
pellation of an indolent facility of nature, than a mo- 
^al virtue. 

In fome parts of Europe, the Stork is protected by 
law, for his fervices in deftroying noifome reptiles : 
here the largelt bird of that fpecies finds equal fecu* 
rity in the gchtlenefs of the natives. This creature, 
by far the ftatelieft of his tribe, is ludicroully termed 
the adjutant^ from his ered pofture, and military 
ftrut. He ftalks. about at a few paces diftant from 
the natives ; and if he (Iretch his long neck and bill, 
he nearly equals them in his tall atid portly figure. 
Toads, ferpents, lizards and infeds, his food; of 
which he is remarkably voracious,. being endowed 
with a ftomach of very flrong digeflive powers. The 
foldiers about the cantonment fometimes fport with 
Von. II. his 
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his voracity, at the expence of his quiet: I 
piece of meat, faflened by a rope, and a flakq^^ \i 
ground, is thrown out to him: this he fo'^m y , 
lows j but when he attempts to retreat witJSr 
meal, he is held by the rope, till he fubips?^fcr. .*■> 
captivity, or difgorge his food: to ananj^l/o vor?,’ 
cious, this alternative is cruel. ' j I* 



.B .^’iricultuiIe of thb*district, as affected by 

The GANGES. 


Rajahmahlf 


*797- 


The more frequently you examine the operations of 
the Ryut in Bengal, the more fully will you be con¬ 
vinced of their irieflicacy j either for the foil of this 
country, or perhaps of any other. We have here 
witnefftd the effeds of four ploughings upon a field 
newly opened from the /ward. In an uncultivated 
(late, the foil of this province becomes remarkably 
firm and tough ; it confifts of a mixture of earth, lb 
clofely interwoven with the roots of grafs, as to form 
a kind of matting. A very ftrong teem of cattle 
'would probably be put to a Hand by the ftrength 
and cohefion of thefe numerous roots: the Benga- 
ilee plough fcarcely make: any impreffion aj all per¬ 
ceptible, on firft pairing over It ; and it would make 
{till lefs, were it not for a precaution generallj^ taken 
here in breaking up neW foil. > 

On 
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On occafions of this kind, the long coarfe.g»^ 
called jungle by the natives, is fet fire to, an/^<,^ 
pletely burnt off, before the commenceifejtj y 
ploughing. This not only kys the fnrface ^are,.idat 
gives foine degree of friability to its exti||i^r^n^j^' 
admits of thofe flight impreilions whichjpryii/Uj^fc^^nL 
after the plough. Five or fix ftirrings/ if'fo <hey 
can be called, are fcarcely fufikient to‘produce the 
appearance of a mould: the large clods Wpiu^^hkh - 
proving invincible to the plough, are ndk 
with an inftrument intended for the as* 

our roller, < 

.This exaftly rcfembles a ladder of about eighteen' 
feet in length ; and is drawn by four bullocks, which* 
are guided by two men, who (land upon the inflru- 
ment in order to increafe its weight *. This impl^ 
ment, like the plough, produces only a flight eiFefl; 
feyeral applications of it are necefiary upon the fame 
furface, before any thing like a mo^uld can be pro¬ 
duced. Thus days are confumed, and endlefs la¬ 
bour loll, upon a fmall piece of ground, which the 
fame hands could have completely fubdued with the 
fpade in one half of the time. 

In this diflri£l, the long grafs, called jungle, is- 
more prevalent than ,1 ever yet noticed. It rifes to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is topp^ with 

The ordinary fubfiituU for the harrow, on tender foil, is 
a wil^clji of a tree. 
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white down, refembling a fwan’s feather* 
t ^ mantle with which nature here covers all 
tl icujjvated ground, and at once veils the indcK 
lehct of tne^people, and the nakednefs of their land. 
It !:'»«> a ^nl. Jhewy appearance, as it undulates in the 
winvl lik’ waves of the fea. Nothing but great- 
•er vaiiety to its colour, prevents it from being one of 
the moft beaijtiftil objects, in that rich (lore of pro- 
Jvfli *vvid|f which nature fpontaneoufly fupplies 
;*hc.. ii! JiOJ^tfenc natives. 

Thf crops ari^here finely diverfified v^ith the caftor 
oil plant, Kicinus Chrtjii: this is an excellent 

medicine; but the quantity raifed tar eicceeds what 
is neceflary for medical purpofes; it furnifhes an a- 
romatk oil. There are fome other flowering flirubs 
which I fliall afterwards more particularly fpecify# 
• The Indian Com, Doll, Kelai, and Muftard, make 
ftill a part of the crop, as well as the more conimoa 
articles of rice, mulberry, and the indigo plant. In 
variety of produce, the Hindoo probably equals, if 
he does not furpafs the Englifli farmer; and this is 
perhaps the only point on which you can juftly give 
^ him a pr^^crence. 

9 

m 

There is perhaps one fituation in which the dif¬ 
ference between an EuroT^#*^*^ and Hindoftanee 

• . * a 

not greatly perceptible •, and that is where 
a field is ploughed while it is covered by water. The 
work produced is then concealed by its furface^; and 

• «more 
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more nearly refembleS; the operations of a 
preparing TinA fitting his clay, than the cnias^i 
a field ; many fields of rice, however, arqfmfij 
tilled, but planted in this condition., ThehaeiU' 
performing it is the following: ^ «p’ ‘ 


h'l'U « 


The farmer previoufly fows a Ir^y 
ground, after being manured, with a 
of rice. After this crop has rifen toWpp 
fix or eight inches, it is carefully takcir^^e-H^Ae 
roots at each ftalk. In this ftate it upon 

the field under water, where it is pjfmtcd, by drop¬ 
ping one or two together in each "ipace, anJiOtiiers 
at equal diftanccs, till the whole fieVJ, or rather flieec 
of water is completed. The means uied to fink it ' 
to the bottom, fo as to fecure it a proper root, are at 
once fimple and ingenious: a fmall ball of clay is 
formed around the root of each fialk, to carry it per- . 
pcndicularly to the bottom, and to fecure it nourifh- 
incnt, till the roots, by fpreading, produce a more 
liberal fupply. Such crops may be tedious in then- 
preparation ; but I am informed that they generally 
compenfate the trouble by their abundance. 

Rajamahl is ftill diftinguiflied among the vil- . 
lages of Bengal, by having formerly been the reft* 
dence of the Rajahs of this rich province, and after- 
wards of the Mahom'medan viceroys. The ruins 
this fpacious palace are ftill partly ftanding; and 
from the apparent ftrength, and durability of the ma¬ 
terials, might have continued entire for ages, had ft 

not 
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Ijpot been for the irrefiftible encroachments of the 
span- ;e 

s , , 

C V niliiy occafions the Hindoos pay dearly for 
Hi^eir Vx'neriti.m of this river: whole villages arc in 
one fearon, ;jerhaps in a fingle night, undermined by 
.its Itream, md buried in the water. This has at 
lafl: been the ifafe of the palace of Rajahmahl, after 
jt harlJlQod Jbr ages one of the greateft monuments 
of ma;pifirimce of which this part of India can boaft. 
The CAite,:, wy^J^^were from feven to fourteen feet in 
thicknefs, and \their foundation laid twenty below 
the furface of thi ground. The foil contains a mix¬ 
ture of granite rqck, which is feldom to be found in 
the plains of Bengal. But the wifdom which dic¬ 
tated thefe precautions, and the ftrengih of the fa¬ 
bric, have all been overpowered by the force of a 
ifream which has ever been irrcfiflible, where it di- 
reds its hoffility. 

, • 

The palace of Rajahmahl is equal in extent to 
Windlbr, but is greatly inferior either iq antiquity 
or ilie fh\te of its repair. Its empty halls, marble 
Jjarlour half d .:cayed vaults, Hill prefent images 

J of i>!rpinner magnificence ; which cannot be viewed 
without a certain degree of vei t ruion and refped: 
the defpotifm of the Kaft is great even in its ruins. 

I 

On the oppofite bank to Raj-ihmal are the re¬ 
mains of the ancient city of Gowr, or Luchnuti, faid 
to be fifteen miles in length by three in breadth. 

‘'There 
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Thei^ are hardly any buildings (landing at pra(f J 
.. immenfe mpunds of rubbiih and brick du.? is il ths$/ 
now remains of that city, probably one ci th h geft 
then ip the worlid. Cor^ (ields and j^ igles are 
yaking gradual encroachments evenvpont) ^fe lad 
veftiges of the grandeur of Luchnuti, t| e ^.or«ner ca« 
pital of Bengal. 

Thb conqued of Bengal by the h Cahommedans 
^as completed in 1395* It has ever l/nce, Hll our 
times, remained if]nder their dominion .The A..''tiqui- 
Cy of the palace of Rajahmahl is a jparentiy mucih 
more remote than the reign of Aure*igzebe, to whom 
it is afcribed; but in India the decay of all buildings 
is rapid. Two hundred years is comparatively a 
Ihort period to that of many of the i^mily feats in 
Europe. 

The Mogul governor, Jo whom the province 

intruded, held his court originally at this place. 

Since the year 1718, it has been removed drd to 

Decca, and afterwards to Morefliedabad, a large 

town about an hundred miles above Calcutta. There 

« 

the prefent defcendant of the ancient NcHobs is kept 
upon an annual penfion of fixteen lacks or '‘npces. 

He dill keeps a condderable retinue of indmtry and 
cavalry, who accompany him with all the pa^di of 
royalty as often as be makes excurdons into th«; 
country. * 


The 
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a"h£ important poll of Rajahmahl, and the go- 
tern nc nty.’f Bengal, were oc;cupied for fome time by 
the ’\of**jjhe Great Mogui. TTiey frequently mif- 
appied both the treafu^e and the force entrufted 
to thC\- chsu ‘te, and raifed difturbances in the em« 
pil e ** Gov pernors were next chofen, of lefs per- 
fona' influe:we, and more dependent; who might 
occailon lefs k alarms to the court of Delhi. Thefe 
perfons were iqually remifs in tranfmitting the tribute 
ot this*proy]nce to the Royal treafury: thdr abufes 
were Gainedfo great a height, that the Emperor 
unable ^6 pay. the Mahrattas the fums he owed 
them, authorife^jthem in 1740 to collect it in Bengal 
themfelves. For ten years three favage armies of 
that warlike people ravaged this rich province, and 
carried oif all its wealth. 

From this fource the prefent wafte and unculti¬ 
vated ilate of this fine province, mud certainly be 
in a great meafure aferibed. The fliort period* whicti 
it has remained in our podel&on, has been more tran* 
quil than any it probably enjoyed for many centuries 
before; but this period has been too Ihort to difpel 
that gloom of defolation which had fo deeply over¬ 
head th’i lertilc kingdom. 


VoL. 11. R eVfects 


* Vide Abbe Ra^na], Tom. I. lib. 3. 



EFFECTS OF THE GANGES OK THE AORICtrLT^E <4^ 

BENGAL. 


Ganges, 1797. 

Some of the difallers of Bengal, are imputable to 
the river ; for the Ganges, though unqueftionably a 
fource of much wealth and fertility to a vail extent 
of country, is alfo at times the difpenfer of mifchief, 
and the caufe of famine, the moll ferious calamity of 
Bengal. This feafon, from a deficiency of rain in 
the upper parts of the country, the waters have not 
rifen to their ufual height; thofe la\!^lying rice 
fields, of whofe fertility they are the princip'J^ cjjife, 
from waftt of their ufual ftimulus, are certainly de¬ 
ficient in crop, and ferious apprehenfions are begun 
to be entertained of the fupplies for another yea^. 
A'JiRgle bad feafon is not of itfelf fufficient ^to pro- 
%ti^a real fcarcity of grain, fo abundant in general 
are the refources of this country; but unfortunately 
. the 
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Very report of a defective crop fets to work all 
the jobber? and fpeculators in the country. 


JN'o ijitvement of this great river is uninterefting 
to ti'f . ^ez^alefe peafanfTy : if when he fubiides he 
caufcs difti^y&jj when he unufually overflows he is 
•eqiially d^fimental, and tremendous. Lad year, at 
' the period m which 1 now wiite, whole diftrifls 
were buried junder water for feveral feet; and you 
ruiglft fail for many days over com fields, .from 
which -the grain was either fwept away or deftroyed : 
cottage^, and' whole villages were furrounded ; and 
many of the native huts were laid in ruins, along 
with ^he owners', where they could not make their 
efcape in boats. The defi;ru£live ravages of the lad 
feafon were however followed by no general fcarcity: 
the abundance of one didrid made up for the lofs in 
another; and amiddTthe general plenty individual 
didrefs is eafily overlooked, or foon forgotten. 


Even in its ordinary date, the river is an'expen- 
five indrument of fertilization, and internal com¬ 
merce. The ordinary channel necelTary to carry a- 
long the ujfual quantity of water difcharged by the 
river, includes a wade of many thoufands of acres, 
'which, during the dry feafon, are fo many dreary 
fand-banks, miles in extent, which are drifted by the 
.winds,, to the annoyance of ev.ery living creature in 
their vicinity. Nor is this all; the foil of this pro¬ 
vince is a dark, fandy loam, fourteen, and m fome 
places twenty feet deep; which ofEsrs but fe^ le re- 
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fiftance to the conHant adion of fuch a flreanv of 

* 

water. Wherever a bank of fuch mat^^ls is op 
pofed to the current, it is conflantly eating ; 

large portions of the foil you hear as you j^fs a\Jng, 
idling with a loud nolle in^o the water L/an^Hf youi^ 
boat happens unfortunately to be cai|;ied' by the 
flream under one of thefe banks, you m in daiiger 
of being buried under its weight. It is ^ue, indeed, 
that a portion of land, equal to that de^:royed, is be¬ 
ginning to appear on the oppofite ihore; but this^Is 
merely a bed of barren fand, which the progrefs of 
vegetation, for many years, is incapable to cover 
with fufHcient foil for the purpofes of^hufbandry. 

The changes produced on the province of Bengal 
by the conftant a£lion of fo immenfe a river, during 
the lapfe of the many centuries which it is known to 
have been inhabited, mull: be far greater than can at 
hrd be imagined. There is unquellionable evidence, 
that the whole mafs of foil to a great depth, over 
many hundred miles, is a congeries of clay, fand, 
earth, and, vegetable fubflances, walked down from 
the vail ranges of mountains in the interior of Afia. 
In this operation, however, it has been powerfully 
aflilled by the llream of the Bharampooteri-*aj'ivcr^ 
of equal magnitude, w'hich rifes on the fame ridge of/ 
mountains; a^d though divided in part of its courfe 
from the Ganges, to a diitance of not lels than two 
thoufaitd miles, it again approaches it, and ^r feve- 
ral ^mdred miles towards its termination, waters 
the fame plains. That the provinces of Bengal have 

been 
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been gradually formed by materials depofited by 
thefe great rivers, appears from the nature and ftrata 
of th#* foilj^ and the prefentrftate of the lower part of 
that kingdom. 

There l^ve been found at the depth of twenty, 
'or thirty feet, the wreck of boats, their anchors, and 
other implements, which feem to have been funk in 
fome remote period, when the foil was lower, or, 
when this vaft plsun made a part of the fea. Shells 
are freqifently feen when you penetrate deep into the 
ground, which appear to have been formerly depo¬ 
fited by the fea., Rotten wood, and vegetable mat- 
ter, lleems every where to conftitute a part of the 
foil; which to a great depth is of fo loofe a texture, 
as feems to evince its origin to have been mud depo¬ 
fited by water. 

That extenfive and dreary traft, called the Sun¬ 
der Bunds, confifting alternately of jungle and ftag- 
natM water, which lies between the Hoogly and 
Chittagong, an extent of near three hundred miles, 
feems fo lately formed as fcarcely to be habitable, 
from its low' pofition. It already fumiflies fire-wood 
Tor C,alv:utta, and fmall timber for domefiic ufes: the 
^time feems to approach when it will be cleared, and 
brought into cultivation; a time when the tigers 
«nd boars, its only inhabitants at piiefent, fl^ll give 
place to man, and yield up to his dominion a new 
territory, equal in extent and fertility to cither of 

^ ‘ the 
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the three kingdoms that compofe the Empire of 
Britain in Europe. 

Some fmall attempts haye, I am informed, been 
already made to cultivate this inhofpital^ waHe, and 
ivith no unfavourable profpe£l:. But l^d almofl in 
every part of India is fo imperfe^ly occupied, that 
new acquifitions are of but little value,; even though 
near the capital of our polTeilions, and tUll nearer to 
the fea. By fome it is deemed a matter of policy 
to have a defart of that extent lying between us and 
the only point of attack from an European enemy. 
But to lay wafte the furrounding territories, has 
never yet proved either a fecure or a lafting defence 
to any nation: maintain a force adequate to your 
protection, and your enemies will refpeCt your 
power; whereas the dread or diiGculty of marching 
through a defart will readily at one period of ano¬ 
ther be overcome, if beyond that they are alTured of 
victory. Should our naval power hereafter become 
decidedly inferior to that of any other European^ na¬ 
tion, the defarts of Chittagong will foon be found 
pervious to that nation, and will aifuredly fail to fe* 
cure to us the empire of India. 


CULTl^ATIor 



cultivation of the oil plants; 


Cbandernagore, ^ 797 * 

No inconfiderable part of the crop in Bengal Is ap¬ 
plied to the produflion of oil: this article is not 
only in more general ufe than, in Europe, but is alfo 
confumed in much greater quantity. The‘natives 
very commonly ufe it as an ingredient in their food ; 
they burn it in their lamps; and they apply it as 
ointment for the fkin. In the lafl mode of applica¬ 
tion, it lubricates and foftens the tegument, when 
pat^cjied by the fun, and feems to bd a powerful pro- 
iteftion againft his rays. It was this manner of ufing 
it, to which the Jews were accuftomqd, and found fo 
crefrelhrng : if wine made their heslrts glad,^ it was 
oil that made their faces to fhine. Ill illullrating the 
delightful and happy effeds of mutual lovi, one of 
the facred poets compares it to ointment |>oi!red on 

« the 
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the beard,** copioufly and overflowing the tvhok 
body, to the fldrts of the garments.’* 

• * 

For the fupply of this favourite produce, feveral 
plants are here cultivated; Muftard, Flax, the Ri- 
cinus Palma Chriflx, or Caflor Oil plants the Cocoa 
Nut tree, and many others. 

Thb muilard is the fame with that which grows 
in Europe, but weaker in quality; a circumftance 
which renders it fo infipid to Europeans, that con* 
fiderable quantities are brought from Europe for the 
ufe of the table. After the ground has been fuf- 
iiciently reduced for this fmall feed, it is Town broad- 
cafl:, and gently covered in with a harrow, or by 
fcratching the mould with the branch of a tree. Af¬ 
ter this preparation the crop fown makes its appear¬ 
ance feemingly in great abundance, and one of the 
moft beautiful to the eye which the country af¬ 
fords. ' 

The mod luxuriant crops I have obferved of this 
plant, were upon the banks of the river. When 
the dream fubfides, in the month of Odober,'large 
banks of ,dry and fterile fand are left in fome parcs^ 
which the cultivator not only cannot turn to any 
account, but which prove by blowing or drifting, an 
anno'gng^o the adjacent fields: in other placet, 
thep|^H|ttlubfiding, leaves the farmer a more va- 
lusAe jHheft, in thole large ftrata of foft mud, 
vrfiich'pr^bly conflitute the richeil of all foils* It 
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!k upon dide that be fews hk muftard; and there too 
he commonly reaps tberidieft crops, without any cul¬ 
tivation at ail $ for all that Is necefifary is to coirer in 
•the feed, by drawing a tbranch over it, at almdy 
i^ntioned. 

. Another expedient for the produ^lion of oil, is 
growing the|,Sefamum ortentale; a plant fomewhat 
refembling hmp; but of a dean and fatnkranfparent 
ilalk, with a beautiful Hower. So gaudy is the ap¬ 
pearance of this crop, when in bioifom, that you 
would at firft imagine it had been cultivated for fhow, 
xathei; than ufe: and the hne aromatic flavour it dif- 
fufes, tends, on a nearer approach, rather to conBrm, 
^han remove your miflake. According to the account 
given by the natives, the oil produced by this vegeta¬ 
ble, is that principally ufed in food. Its aromatic 
quality probably afiifts in prelerving its fweetnefs, and 
anult certainly add much to its relHli 

The mode of exprefling oil from the feeds of the 
two foregoing plants, is by putting ;thetn into a large 
mortar, the peffle of which is turr^d by a bullock 
con^nually driven round the floor of the bam. The 
operation is nearly hmilar to that of bruifing the fu- 
gar-cane. 

' One partkular with regard to thef crops upon the 
mud banks, ftruck me as defervtng ifotice from its fo 
nearly refembling what is fdd of the cdltivation ofjjbme 
parts of Egypt, bordering on the Nib. Hie^ops,. 
' VoL.II. S * • in 
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in bath inftances, may be faid to be fpontan^o\ts t 
the flatnefs of the furface, too, is another point of 
ilrong refemblance. Water introduced at one corner 
of thefe banks of mud, tnay, by means of fmall fur¬ 
rows, be coifdu£ted to every part of the field. For 
making fuch a {lender aquedu£t, hardly any inftru- 
ment is requifite; the native, with his fingers or his 
toes, can conduQ the flream. Such ^preflions in 
Scripture, as, “ { will ^ater thee with my foot;** 
yvhich, to an European, appear perfectly incompre- 
henfible, acquire, here, an obvious {ignificance, and 
admit of an eafy explanation. 

•> I ’ 

I 

i he Cocoa-nut Tree, one of the moft piffurefque, 
as well as the moft ufeful, in the tropical regions, 
muft not be omitted, in giving an account of methods 
pradtifed ip Bengal fqr procuring oil In the foreft 
the cocoa nut tree claims patrician rank: it is tall, 
perfedtly ftraight, and perpendicularly the whole 

of its length, without a branch. On the top, it is 
crowned with a number of large branch-like leaves, 
which fpread around in all diredions, and are attachr,- 
cd to the Tides of brapches fo flender, as to refembl^- 
the ftalkofa leguzninous plant, rather than parti of!^ 
tree. At the roots of thefe branches hapg the large 
nuts fo well known in Europe, that they need 
no defcription. The milk with which they are ftlled 
is palatable, and to the natives wholefome. The edi^. 
ble part*!^ the fruit is clofely attached to the iniade of 
the and to fton|a<:h$ only habituated to ve- 
geta^diet it is very gyateful, as well as nutritive: 
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))6th the fruit and jiiicej ^hen fallen in qtia&tit^y have 
been found hurtfUl to £u];jp|>eans: lattet, 

allowed to remain in the n\it till fermentatbn takes 
place, is intojticatin|;: fome of the kitig’s ttoops hUe^* 
ly arrived, have, it is faid, been much injured by 
birihg upon too liberal draughts of it* 


TrtE ftringy covering of this hut, bears a ftfong re* 
ieinblance to oakum, and is; 1 am infonhed, fome^. 
times ufed for the fame purpofes. It affords alfo a 
material for cdarfe mattings, ^nd Cables of good qua¬ 
lity. The {hell of the nut contains a very confidera- 
ble quantity of a pure aromatic oil. The method of 
eittraftiiig it is by means of the common oil mill: a 
machine Which illuffrate^ the iimpHcity and rude 
ffru^ture of all the Hindoo implements of hufban- 
dry*. The Koalhoo, an oilman, is reckoned an im¬ 
pure peffon^ and his (hop a nuifance like a dcam- 
fhop in Europe, by the Inftitutes of Menu. The fugar- 
mill, is little differo^t th its ccmffrUltion: it confiffs 
merely of a large log of wood ihatEed in the ground, 
and hollowed out at the upj^f end, receive a large 
mortar, which is turned by a coil^el>f bullocks. 

• Among the oil plants, the Mahwahf or Mawa, holds 
a diffinguilhed place; its Sanfcreet name is Madhuca, 
and belongs to the clafs of Polyandda monogynia of 

Linnaeus, 


^ See tb.e Reprefentatioff, Se£t. I. No. 36. 
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Linnaeus, but of a gjsnus not defciibed' by himf.. 
** The flowers of this tree (fays Mr Hamilton) are 
of a nature very different from thofe of any o'ther 
plant wiih which. I am acquainted, as they have not¬ 
in any refpefb the ufual appearance of leaves; and 
like many others, had long conceived them to be the 
fruit of the Mahwah.” When prepared by drying 
in the fun, they refemble dried grapes, both in tafle 
and flavour. 

The fruit, flriftly fo called, ripens in May, and 
drops in June; when the pericarpium commonly 
burfls; and when it does not, the feeds are very eafl* 
ly fqueezed out of it. It is replete vith a thick oily 
refembiing ghee; and being, cheaper, the natives of* 
ten mix it with that article. They ufe it for the fame 
purpofes as butter, or ghee, m their common food, 
and fuel for lamps. Pt is alfo regarded as a falutary 
niedKine, and applied externally to wounds, and all- 
cutaneous eruptions* From not being properly clari* 
fied in its fird pr^mtion, it is apt to acquire a di^ 
greeable tafte, and rancid Tmell; but even in this un¬ 
found date, as well as in its original form, it is exr 
ported to Patna, and other diitrids of the low^ 
country^ 


•-This 


f For a fiiU defcription Qf'tfae Ma^a, the reader may con- 
fult the Afiatic Refearches, Vol. 1 . page 200. in a paper by 
Lieut. Hamilton. 
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This* tree in the IJyring feafoa, is replete mth at 
gum, which may probably be found to fervc many 
uf'eful purpofes ; and the wood mufl be very fervic&i 
able in buildings if it be tfne that it is not liable to'be 
eaten by the white ants. It will grow in the mod bar¬ 
ren grounds, even among dpnes and gravel, wher^ 
• these is hardly any appearance of foil. It does not, 
however, refafe a richer foilfor Mr Keer has obfer- 
ved fome at Buxar, where the foil is better, that were 
much taller, and more thriving,- than in the poorer 
foils of Ramgur. 

What ia peculiar in the Mahwah tree, it does not 
require much moifture j but feems to produce nearly 
as well in the dried as in the mod favourable 
years; and in every fituation: it is, therefore, admi¬ 
rably fitted for the convenience of the inhabitants oi 
thefe hilly didri^s^ which are peculiar^ fubjed to^ 
long and fevere droughts during the hot months. 

The oil-plants, and particularly, Pllmachrlill^ 
occupy a great proportion of the land and labour 
the farmer ; whkh, by the mote general culture of 
Mahwah, might, in all porobabii^, be Tparecf for 
other purpofes. The far greater pai^ of the hilly ^di* 
drids, feem hardly fit to yield any odi'er ufeful pro- 
dudion : yet, notwithdanding its utility, ancfthe vad 
quantity of ground only fit for its produdiqn, Mr 
Hamilton obferves, that you very feldom fee this tree 
in an early date. Every where full-grown trees arefeen 

sear 
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near the villages: a proof, that matiy more have be^n 
cultivated in former times. 

% 

A GOOD Mahtvah-tree v^ill yield ^360 weight of 
dried flowers, of the value of two rupees: of the 
feeds it will yield about 1501b. producing 501b. of 
oil, worth, in the cheaper years, about two rup^vss. 
Allowing one-half of this to be the average produce 
of a tree, and with careful cultivation it might be 
more in the fpace of ten or fifteen years, an immenfe 
additional fubfiftence, might be raifed for the inhabit¬ 
ants, and a confiderable revenue to the Zemindars, 
and to government, upon lands little better than a 
defart, yielding at prefent nothing eitl^^r to the farmer 
or the flate. 

These ideas are the more plaufible, when we coii • 
fider the great difficulty of raifing many of the oil 
crops, particularly the palmachrifti, which grows to 
the thicknefs of a man’s arm, and mud be cut down 
with an ax, indead of a fickle. When this fored-like 
crop is removed, a new procefs, that of grubbing up 
the roots with the hoe, is neceflary before the g^und 
can be fubmitted to cultivation. This operation re- 
fembles the grubbing of whinSi and mud be equally 
difficult and expenfive. 


THE 



THE CULTURE OF xkE INDIGO PLANT, 
INDIGOFERA TINCTOItIA* 


KifengungCy 1797. 


My ft ay at this place, and my progrefs towards it, 
^luring a journey of three hundred miles,, have af¬ 
forded fome opportuiiities of examining the culturef^ 
of the indigo plant, and the procefs of its maniifac-- 
ture. The name of this drug feems to imply that 
it was known anciently in Hindoftan, and Tavernier 
mentions it in his time as common; iit fa^f the F o- 
inans were fupplied with it from thii quarter; but 
after the difcovery of America, Eurof^ans began to 


.cultivate indigo there, and engrolfed the whole mar¬ 
ket of Europe. No competition can probably long 
^e»ift between them and the natives,:^ their qnter- 
prife, (kill, and induftry, foon pfocure them a de¬ 
cided advantage. The Indians, however, fave ixlli^ 
in capital. They carry on the manufacture wiSllout 

• the 
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the expence of any one houfe whui^ver. The piant 
Is fteeped in large jars jn the open »r. • 

The late rapid .extenfioh of the indigo trade is to 
he afcribed to that i^rit of enrerprife which diftin- 
guifiies every clafs of Europeans, who venture to, 
purchafe independence at the expence of ai4^aiit 
voyage, and the riik of a hoilile climate. It was at 
hrft undertahdn from the general motives of adding 
. to the induftry of the country, and of improving 
their private fortunes. Any projeft, even of mode¬ 
rate plaufibility, had, in fuch hands, a certainty of 
being commenced at leaft with fpirit and aflivity. 

Accordingly, for feveral years, during the late' 
peace, the manufadure of indigo was begun with ar¬ 
dour, and attended with conhderable fuccefs. But 
it derived ks complete eftablifliment and liability in 
India from-a fource which* at that penod, was alto¬ 
gether unforefeen; the devaftations in the Weft In¬ 
dies, and the Spanilli war. At the beginning of this 
undertaking, and during the inexperience of Euro- 
ropeans, added to the unikilfulnefs of the natives, 
this article had to enter the European market in 
competition with the French and Spanifh indigo in 
the height of an abundance, that arole from exten- 
five capitals, and matured experience. ln» fuch un-' 

premifing cireumftances, the incroduflion of a ntw 

• * • * 

tnanufadure intodudiir could not have been fuc- 
cefslul, had the eneevtion of k fallen to lefs able 

haiks. 

« 
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At length that fpirit of kepublican anuchy, 
which in Europe had been fo fatal to life and pro- 
pertyin every diilri£t which it pervaded, reached the 
Weft Indies. It has there been attended not only 
with the uTual conflagrations, murders, and rapine; 
but by putting an end to all induftry, it feemed to 
foil of its produce. The large and popu* 
lous illan 3 *tJ!kSt. Domingo, that formerly yielded a 
produce nearly as great as that of all the reft of the 
Weft Indies, has been almoft wholly deftroyed by 
the too ardent heat of this new fanaticifiri. 

XfiE exportation of indigo, as well as of every 
other produce irom this illand, muft, for many 
years, prove inconfiderable. In the mean time, the 
culture and manufaflure of this plant has attained to 
fuch a degree of perfefkion, that no future efforts of 
• the French cultivators will ever place them on the 
fame advantageous footing. 

A greater quantity of indigo has, for feme years 
paft, been produced within the Company's terri¬ 
tories than the fupply of the Europiaut market ever 
yet dtd, or perhaps ever will demand* The price of 
the article has accordingly fallen^^'and w^hile the 
fame fiiperabundance continues, it muft fall. The 
ardour of fpeculadon has outdone its^nd: and much 
Capital muft be unprofitably fupk, till the fup^ty be¬ 
comes proportioned to the demandand thf^^b^ch 
of induftry, at prefent overftrained, refumesJ^'p^ 
ture on the general level with every other. ^ \ 

VoL.lI. T * A 
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A great number of indigo works have flopped, oA 
the failure of their owners: the confequence of this 
has already been a diminution of the quantity brought 
to market; and an increafe of the price. Such as 
have flood out this difficult period, may perhaps fuo 
ceed better than if no embarraffment had been ever 
felt. 

Indioo, from the very nature of the commodity, 
mufl always be limited in its demand ; fince the in¬ 
creafe of manufadlures in Europe can only augment 
it to a certain extent: when, therefore, the quantity 
exported from Bengal, fmall in its commencement, 
increafed rapidly to the amount of two, three, or 
four millions of pounds annually, as it is faid to have 
done for fome years paft, the price mufl inevitably 
fall. 

.The flagnation of the fales in Europe ; the failure 
04 remittances from that quarter ; and the confe- 
quent alarms and embarralTments of the indigo tra¬ 
ders here; are the natural refult of the cxcefs in 
the quantity brought to fale : inflead of occafioning 
furprife among the parties concerned, they ll|©uld 
have expelled it ; and inflead of foreboding the 
overthrow of this manufa£lure, it affords averyflrong 
proof of its profperity. , 

JDne circumltancc which renders this country pe- 
m^f|i’ntted for the culture of indigo, is the im- 
oFenfe'^.a^s of land that arc at prefent wafle, or un¬ 
der 
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der a very imperfect cultivation. The weed manu- 
faftured at one complete^,work, requires feveral 
thoufknd acres to raife it: and in this refpe^t India 
offers a field for the cultivation of it far more ex- 
tenfive than the illands of the Weftern Archipelago. 

• * general method adopted by the indigo 

manufa 5 ur$^s fq^ procuring the weed, is agreeing 
with the natives for what quantity of the plant they 
can produce, and bring to the work, at a fixed price. 
One half of the money mufli be paid them in ad¬ 
vance, to enable them to fubfifl during the culture of 
the field, and the growth of the plant, till fit for 
ufe. No undeKaking, however fmall, can be begun 
by the Ryut. He has no ftock, and cannot proceed 
a fingle ftep without immediate afliftance. I’he pro¬ 
duce of an acre of ground tolerably productive, does 
not yield, upon an average, more than from fix to 
ten pounds of indigo, which, at the late prices, leaies 
a very inconfiderable fum for the rent, labour, and 
feed ; after defraying the interefi; of capital, and the 
wages of labour neceffary for its manufacture.* 

It is probable that the plant, like every other ia 
•India, is lefs productive than that raifed in the other 
countries. This circumftance I have already had 
frequent occafion to notice ; and if it does not take 

* place in this inftance, it will prove a departure from 
the general analogy that nature has eftabl^jh^d be¬ 
tween the Afiatic and European plants. 
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In this country the price of labour is various; 
from one rupee per month, to four. 1 have been in¬ 
formed that the late rage for the cultivation of this 
plant, has in fome provinces contributed confiderably 
to raife it. Ihe ftop put to the fales in Europe, 
will foon diniinifli the quantity produced, and pro¬ 
bably reduce the wages of the labourer to-^^eii • 
former llandard; a circumflance intimately con- 
nefted with the profperity of the country. 

When the wages of the labourer are higlier than 
his neceflary fupport requires, he is found willing to 
work only a part of his time; and the quantity of 
productive labour is proportionably lefs over the 
whole country. Tlie circumftances of the poor are 
not benefited by the alteration: they are oftener 
idle than before; and when idle they are not always 
innocently employed. The great advantage India 
pc/fleffes over almoft every country, lies in the cheap- 
n^s of labour, which enables it to afford its manu- 
fa^ured produce at a rate fo low, in all foreign 
markets, as has hitherto defied competition. 

As matters have hitherto flood, the labour of the 
Hindoo is reckoned only a fixth part of that of the 
African negro: and fome important confequences 
are likely to refult from this circumflance, as fobn as 
a fair competition fhall take place between other ar¬ 
ticles of produce of the Eafl and Weft Indies. The 
labourers at this branch have-been at two, 
pree, fed four rupees per month: fmall as this may 

* appear, 
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appear, it is a large fum, when compared to what is 
given to many of the hands employed in the nianu* 
iadure of cotton: many of diefe, it is faid, labour 
for a fum which hardly equals three farthings of our 
pioney. 

* 

.^_Asfer the indigo plant has been raifed and car¬ 
ried to it is put into a large vat, filled with 

water; where itTs^lowed to remain a fufficient time 
to extra£b the colouring matter, by undergoing a fer¬ 
mentation. The heat of the weather mufi determine 
the number of hours neceflary for this purpofe; as it 
does \5(ith us in the fteeping of flax and hemp. 

It is obferved, that the longer the plant continues 
in a ftate of fermentation, the greater is the quantity 
of indigo produced: but it is heavy, and coarfe in 
•quality. Of late the finer indigos only have been 
found marketable; and this has obliged the manii- 
fadurer to improve tlie finenefs of the commodity, by 
fhortening the period of fermentation. 


The precife time of letting off the water to pro¬ 
duce the greatefl quantity, and finefl: of the material, 
requires a minutenefs of obfervation which experience 
I alone can teach. Water thus impregnated with the 
f colouring matter, and drawn off from the vatt into 
iftiother large veffel, is then beat by the natiyes^ or 
rather churned, till it affunies a muddy and ^rdled 
appearance. In this part of the procefs, anotKye?i 
fort of difcerument is neceffary, to difcover wK3i the^ 

colouring 
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colouring matter is fufficiently difengaged from the 
water to allow it to fubfide wholly to the bottom of 
the velTeL 

• 

After the water has remained long enough to per¬ 
mit the depofition of the indigo; it is then drawn oiF' 
and the commodity is dried, and packed up 
market. That we are not yet j)erfe£l^y acquainted 
with the niceties of this procefs, appears pretty evi¬ 
dent, from the different refults in circumftances appa¬ 
rently the fame. Let part of the fame plant, that 
was manufactured yefterday, be, to-day, infufed in 
the fame water, and heated as nearly as poffibie in a 
fimilar manner, the quantity and quality of the pro¬ 
duce lhall probably turn out very different. 

The date of the weather has invariably an effeCb 
upon this manufacture: during a dry feafon, the 
j^ant is always richer, and the produce more abund¬ 
ant. That which has grown on fome foils, is much 
more valuable than the produce of others. The hif- 
tory of the indigo plant correfponds in thefe particu¬ 
lars pretty esaClly with that of many other vegetables; 
but in its uncertainty as a productive crop, it far fur- 
paffes them all. A planter, whofe crops to-day are 
rich and abundant; whofe expectations of a profit¬ 
able return, feem perfectly fecure and reafotiable; 
may awaken to-morrow, to behold all his hopes com¬ 
pletely j;»lafted : a florm of wind, accompanied with 
nfih large hailftones, as completely ruins his crop, 
AiS if K nad been devoured by the locuft. From this 

^ latter 
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latter calamity the indigo planter is not exempted in 
any part of Bengal. At the period I am writing, the 
newfpapers announce the deftrudion of large fields 
of indigo all over the diftr4£ts of Patna and Benares. 
The fluctuation of 'the European markets had, for 
Ifome years part:, added greatly to this uncertainty of 
4^ condition of a planter : the flate of his finances 
fomewha^;*^4e4nbles that of a gamefter; and it has, 
of late, been dSBHI&d equally precarious to lend him 
money. 


After all thefe difadvantages attending this 
branch of bufinefs in India, it feems too firmly eftab- 
liflied ever to be overthrown: the moll difeerning 
.merchants are, on the contrary, looking forward, 
with fome certainty, to a period when, from its quali¬ 
ty and cheapnefs, the Bengal indigo will preclude all 
competition in the market of Europe. 

Those who contend that the prejudices of th^ 
Hindoos, and their attachment to cuftom, will fur 
ever prevent all improvements in their agriculture; 
or preclude the introduction of any new branch into 
their manufactures, carefully conceal the hiftory of 
the indigo plant; and the culture of the potatoe. 

( Opinions merely theoretical are ever beft fupported 
by ambiguous faCts of ancient date; ,or fubtilty of 
argument: the rapid introduction, *and the profperi-^ 
ty of the indigo manufacture, prefents faCts too-nfeent, 
and too notorioufly infurmountable, to rende^fiiS^ 
opinion tenable by any perfon who c^wididly w^hs 

th*em. 
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them* If in one or two particulars we have unde-i 
niably benefited the natives, it requires no great 
ftretch of apprehenfion to conceive, that, by r^eated 
attempts, ftill other methods may be devifed of add¬ 
ing to their comforts, and increaling our own. 


CUCUM^ 



CUCeMBERS AS A CROP—WANT OF ARTlFlCTAli GRASSES, 


Mahungungei 17 9 / • 


This paffage of country difplays a greater abundance 
and variety of efculent plants, than I have ellewhere 
♦obferved. The different fpecies of the cucumber 
are much more numerous than in Europe. Here 
whole fields ate planted with them j and from thh 
rapidity of their growth, and their facility in propa¬ 
gating themfelves by creeping along, and pulhing 
down new roots, the field fooh becomes completely 
matted. No other crop can fuccedd this vegetable 
till its haum is ftripped away, and thft foil laid bare. 
Were the flender plough put into it, ’jbefsre this ope¬ 
ration, it would be choaked by tho iti^menfe quantity 
of rubbifh upon the furfiice. 

This crop, which the Bengaieie can 
not very gratefnl to the eye, efpedally 

VoL. II. ’ U 
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leaves begin to decay, as they do at prefent; but it 
not beautiful it is extremely ufeful; for you daily fee 
the natives ufing it as a curry Huff. It would in¬ 
deed perhaps be eaficr tq enumerate the cfculent 
plants they rejeft, than thofe they admit into that 
Handing difli both of the Hindoos and Moors. It is 
a mifcellaneous compolition of leaves, cucumber.-, * 
onions, potatoes, and in fliort, of almoft every plant 
within their reach. ^ “ 

This they devour with much avidity, and in great 
quantities : their partiality for it feems to refemble 
that craving which oui countrymen difcc'^cr for 
kotch poich; another multifarious mixture of every 
vegetable in the garden. A fpecics of cucumber, 
met with in gardens here, is from eight to ten 
inches long; a very fhewy vegetable, but remarkably 
foft, and naufeous as a clilh at table. 

The water melon, which I have clfewhere men¬ 
tioned, is here of incredible fizc j its (talk leaves and 
bloffoms form a delightfully variegated matting, 
with which moft of the native cots in this village ai|e 
entirely covered. A village decorated in this man¬ 
ner, gives an European an idea of plenty, and of 
luxuri^iiice of vegetation, which.pleafes the imagina¬ 
tion ; becaufes it relieves it from tfiofe impreffions of 
poverty, which the nakednefs of the people, and. 
the m.^annefs of their houfes, are apt to create. 
^'bCs^^itation of a Hindoo, mantled with this plant, 
andi. >|^ed with its enormous fruit, poifeiles an air 

* of 
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df plenty, and of rural fimplicityi &£ which no Eu¬ 
ropean cottage can boaft ; for the iargi^;i|hiif ;^tth ‘ 
you^ould appear beggarly if cotnpare^'^ithfthis 
melon. ' 'I'his fruit the natives turn to better account 

• .f . 

than decoration; it affords them a comfortable re- 
^teflinient; upon European tables it is chiefly pnzcd 
^ an. article of fliew; as part of food it has hevef' 
been in high e;fUmation. • 




Vii 


Amidst fuch an abundant fupply of vegetable 
food for thernfelves, the natives merit ho commenda¬ 
tion, in providing for their cattle. The common 
paflurf is very miferable in quality, and often defec¬ 
tive in point of quantity ; yet grafs or ftraw is almoft 
the only food of working dattle. I have here met 
with another frugiferoiis plant which rcfembles heiiip, 
w hen about half its height. The grain produced by 
.this vegetable, is called by the rtativeJs Kelai, and is 
gi\cn to the horl'es after having been boiled. T’his 
affords by no means .a general fppply j for I do not 
retnember to have once feen it ift Calcutta, where 
the horfes are kept with the great^ care of any 
]>'art of India. 


^ A European here 90ntinually regrAs the want of 
artificial food for cattle; and particujirly that of the 
graffes ; without which agriculture fan iii iSo couii- 
tfvbe faid to ha^e'attained half its*pe|fedion. 

^ ‘ A y ' 

The grafs totally dilappeafs in fonfc plates during 
the hot" winds; at that feafon horfes are fed by, ciit- 

* ting 
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. ting the roots of grsfe below ground, which are 
waihed, and ^afford essfeelknt food. Artihcial graifes 
would, perliips, not outlive, the hot winds, that^tal 

fccurge of Indian pafture. - ' . 

< 

The prefent time is, perhaps, the moft favourable 
Ae Engliih ever enjoyed for attempting the introduc-^ 
tion of that improvement: Frmn polTefling the C^e 
of Good Hope, a fuf^ly of freih deedr might be procu¬ 
red, with far greater certainty than immediately from 
England^ The garden feeds from Europe, after a 
voyage of five or fix months, are often fo much da¬ 
maged, as to prove altogether unfit for fowing : and 
grafs feeds, from th«r peculiar fmallnefs in fize, muft 
prove ftill more liable to this accident. Experiments, 
it is faid, have been made of fome of the artificial 
graffes of Europe in this province; but fo feebly and 
ill conduded, as to decide nothing, either for or, 
againfi th^r mtrodudion. 

I 

f'* 

There is hardly a doubt, that Lucern, Vetches, 
Clover, and Ryegrafs, would prove abundant crops 
in the lower parts of Bengal; after difeovering the 
proper foil and feafon for fowing them. Probably, 
the rapidity of their growth during the rains, would 
render them lefs nutritive than in their native foils; 
but even m that . they would prove far fuperior 
to the prefent food# either of horfes, or homed cattle 
The ti^th is; Bengal is not more than half inhabit¬ 
ed, either by man, or the ufcfol animals. Whenever 
it arrives at its full complement of inhabitants, the 
* prefent 
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prefent fupplies will be found inadequate, and the in- 
trodudion of graflfes will then be fet aboqt as ^ work 
of neceflity. So dong as itbree. or four rupees? per 
month :given to a grafs-<Ritter, for .each w 
enable him to pilfer fufBcient food for him in the 
neighbouring ditches, a farther fupply is aotAper- 
;^aps very neceflary; but what eflimate are we to ' 
K)rm of the number of hories in a epunCry, where 
their foie foo^ is th^ roots of grafs picked from the 
tanks and ditches: what judgment are. we to pyo- 
11 ounce on the population of a province, where, in 
ordinary feafons, no art or fan^ion is neceffary for 
providing the fuftenance, either of man or beait ? 

It is unfortunate for this country, that almoft eve¬ 
ry propofal for adding, to the induftry and comfort 
of the natives, meets with, oppofitiph and ridicule 
. from a great proportion of the Europeans by whom 
its public affairs are guided. The exertions of the ac¬ 
tive and benevolent are, every where as well as here, 
a reproach to the indolent: but, unhappily, this is 
almoit univerfally the vice of Europ^ns in India. In 
one or two inftances only, do they |how. their ufual 
activity, in accumulating money; ot|dillipating it, by 
extravagance. So far do they affu^e the charader 
of the natives, that, whatever doel not. promife im- 
mediate gmn or Immediate pleafur 4 appears but of 
• little importance.’ ^ 

It muff, at the fame time, be acl^owkdged, that 
fome of the propo&lons of our eauiutymSi, In fa- 

• vour 
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yqur of the natives^ provoked ridicule by their 
abfurdity. It is’^ Of a peribn, who came out 

with a very hign appointment in the fervice that, 
on firft , fceijig . thc, i^tive*fem^^ doWn half 

naked, to bathe; ih tfie river, he expreffed his hopes 
of behoving them, before his departure, drelfed in 
gowns, ftays» Ihoes, and dockings. Had this gentle-/ 
man's ideas been carried into efFe6:, his benevolent 
midake mud have proved a ferious cafamity. A na¬ 
tive of either fex, in full European drefs, feels all the 
redraint and awkwardnefs of a monkey; and, in¬ 
dead of being more comfortable, he is in danj^er of a 
' fever, from bearing fucfc.a load. Yet dill the drel's 
of the natives might be improved : in the months oi 
Oftober and November, it is by far too light and pai- 
tial. Perfpiration fuddenly checked, as at this I'caibn ii 
often mud be^ ade^ their bowels with violent com¬ 
plaints, which carry them off in a greater proportion 
than Europeans. The mod experienced phyficians 
have at'that period recommended additional cloath- 
ing*. But fo contradidory i$ this to the whole habits 
of ihe Hindoo, that it has hardly in any indance been 
complied with. 

From the drcumdance above hinted at, much uiif 
merited ridicule has b^n thrown upon feveral gentle- 
mfen now in, India, defervedly high in reputation. 
The difl^inatioa pf«the filk manufedure into differ-* < 
ent provinces 5 the introdudion of the bread-fruit 
tree^'j 4 nd that of the;cochineal infed, afford no con- 
teh^tible proofs either of the judgment with which 
■ ' ' ' ' ^ / their 
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their improvements were planned, or the perfeverance 
with which they have been cawed into execution; ' 

Had thefe gentlemen eV^en failed in their attempts, 
they have the merit fjtill remaining, of tranfmitting to 
Europe more extenfive and accurate information re- 
.‘>a.rding the condition of the natives of this vaft pen^ 
infula, than ajj^y other perfons of the prefeht times. 


the 
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Ik proceeding with a detachment of the army by the 
Hoogley and the Ganges, I had further opportunity 
of enquiring after the different forts of crop, and • 
produce of agriculture. ♦The month of Oftober is 
in Bengal one feafon for fowing and planting feveral 
kinds of crops, particularly the European grains: 
diu-ing this month the mulberry is planted with moff 
advantage. After die field has, by frequent plough- 
ings, been reduced to a proper tilth, furrows ^ 
drawn at the difiance of eighteen inches, or two 
feet \ their depth from four to fix inches. In thefe, 
finall cuttings of the mulberry are planted, to the 
numbeni)f eight ot tqn in one pit. The longitudinal 
diftan^ between -fwo pits, is two feet, or nearly equal 
"to th|^ateral dUlance of the. furrows in which they 
are made. The earth after being well preffed down 
^ * with 
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With the hand around the cuttings is then loofely 
fcattered Dver their tops, and the work is concluded. 
Tills '•operation requires a number of hands ; fomc 
ploughing; while others are employed cutting the 
fmall mulberry iwigs into proper lize ; others carry 
them upon the field, and place the proper number at 
•\he fide of each pit; while the operation of planting 
is begun at one fide of the field. 

If the operations of the Hindoos in the field ever 
affume the appearance of activity or induftry, it is at 
this period, and at fuch procefl'es as this. The wea¬ 
ther, tto their feelings, begins to be cold ; and fome 
activity is necelkiry to repel its attacks. The plough 
too feems to perform fomething refembling huiband- 
llke labour: this, however, is owing to no fuperior 
ftrength of the implements or exertion of the cattle; 
* bur is Iblely to be afcribed to the greater foftiiels.and 
friability of the mould, after frequent ftirrings. 

• 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the mulber¬ 
ry, when it firft makes its appearance, in fmall 
clumps or ftools, above the parallel rows of pits in 
which it has been planted. The foil being then 
dean of weeds, the mulberry ieaVfes give a rich, 
green, and bulhy appearance very grateful to the eye, 
on fin veying a plantation of this kii^id. This plant 
*is never allowed, in Bengal, lo'Veadi the fize of a 
fruit-bearing tree, when Intended fotr the filk-worm. 
It rifes in a fhrub like form, fomewliatjarge^ than a 
rafpberry bufii; it is then that the natives pjck the 

VoL. II. X leaver. 
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leaves, and carry them 10 the houfes in which the 
worms are fed ibr fpinning. The care of the filk- 
worm, the coIle 6 i;ion of its food, and winnjing the 
filk, are operations requiring no effort of ffrength, 
or, bodily exertion, and on that account peculiarly 
fuited to the genius of the indolent Bengalefe. 

r 

, 4 

If at this feafon of the year, he be put to labour 
too inceffant and fatiguing to admit of his fmoaking 
his tobacco, he languilhes, and fliould a fever fuper- 
vene, probably expires. On the banks you will fee 
fometimes two or three of them on the funeral pile 
at the fame inftant, and at no great dillanc^ from 
each other. The life of a native isthere a fliort and 
chequered fcene. He has frequently at the end of ' 
his career more caufe, than the venerable patriarch 
Jacob, to complain that his days “ have been few 
and evil/' 


, The growing of filk has been deemed a Chinefe 
invention ; but as there are large quantities of wild 
filk gathered in India, probably it has, like indigo, 
been fupplanted in the European market by Italian 
and French filk. The export of Bengal filk is how¬ 
ever ftill confiderable, though in quality it is reckon¬ 
ed inferior to European produce. Perhaps this 
branch agriculture never attained to any great de¬ 
gree of perfection*; for we know from the l^oniah 
hiftoriahs, after they had acquired their utmoft ex- 
i\ficitic territory, that this article continued in¬ 
to bear a very high price in Rome. Its qua- 
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lity too, was probably coarfe, as it is at prefent; at 
leaft the uniform tenor in which the natives conduQ: 
every s^anufadure, leads to this conclufion 

’ > 

• 

The caufe of thf coarfenefs of Indian filk^ has not 
been fo well afcertained as the certainty of the faO:* 
•No naturalifl: of any eminence has examined the na¬ 
ture of the infe£l fufficiently, to difcover where the 
defeft originates. It may poflibly be owing to the 
excellive moilture, and heat of the climate, which 
communicates a watery infipidity to every vegetable 
produftion ; and which may, therefore, produce a 
mulbe/ry leaf lefs nutritive than that of China or of 
It;ily. ihc faiT^ caufe may have enlarged the fize 
• oi the infed itfelf, or produced fuch a relaxation of 
the parts employed in this fundion, as renders them 
incjpable of forming a thread of the fineft quality. 

» 

i'HE manufadure of this article In Bengal, is car¬ 
ried on to confiderable extent. Many expenfive 
buildings have been ereded for the purpofe in ^diffe¬ 
rent pajts of tilt province. 1 hefe are, in general, 
unde; the fuperintendance of Europeans; for the na¬ 
tives, even when you continue to m^e them labour 
on their own account, carry it on Invariably with 
little execution or difpatch. Their principl excel¬ 
lence confifts in' the fmall expence, ind the incon- 
Aderable capital with which tlvy'coildud their ope- 

* rations. 


* Vide Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, §cc. 
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rations. In this country, where the rate of intereft is 
generally twelve per cent, and fometimes much 
higher, this faving of capital operates powerfully in 
their favour. There are, at this moment, many in- 
ilances in every part of Bengal, of Europeans, who, 
by finking an enormous capital in buildings^ and im¬ 
plements, have incurred a debt, from which all their 
ingenuity, ikill, and application, could never after¬ 
wards retrieve them. 

The fuccefs of a branch of manufacture, which 
affords labour and fuflenance to many thoufands of 
our fellow creatures, inuft be regarded as an inte- 
refting objeft; but there are fome^ departments in 
this labour for which you could have no partiality. 
The houles in which the inl'eds are kept, are infeft- 
ed with a' noifome fmell arifing from the infers them- 
felves, or their excrements, and rotten leaves: the 
heat of the ftpves is an addition of no comfort in this 
climate. 1 he populous village of Cofliftbazar, ce¬ 
lebrated for ati extenfive filk manufadory, has been, 
■for many years, at leaft equally infamous, for the dc- 
ftrudion of the lives of vaft numbers of the natives. 
It muft be acknowledged, indeed, that upon infti- 
turing an enquiry into the caufe of this mortality, it 
did not appear to be fplely owing to this caufe. 

.THF/inveftment‘ofjthe Company in fdks, amount;, 
anniplly'to a confiderable fum: what is produced 
by ^\site jidventurers, and exported on their own 

account. 
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account, cannot be eafilj afcjertained; but may per* 
haps be little inferior in quantity.. 

Th) natives are in genferal bad cuftomers cven.fijr 
their own manufaftures- Their vanity and tafte fisr 
(hew exads from them, however, a confiderable fum 
. for filk fluffs. Fabrics of this material arc ufed'in fe- 
veral articles of drefs among people of rank of bpdi 
fexes Their filk fafhes are remarkably expenfive 
and elegant. The fame tafte is difplayed in their 
(hoes, which are made up of a very thick and rich 
ftuff, embroidered in a fplendid manner with filver 
and gold. 

• 

The different articles manufadured in ftlk^ their 
quantity, and the number of hands employed in 
them, (liall afterwards be more pirticularly detailed. 


, CULTIVATION 



CfULTIVATtON OF THE DISTRICTS OF MONGHEER :vNJ> 

PATNA. , . 


Mongbcetj 1798 . 

( 

The agricultural operations put on a very different 
appearance here ffo^ what I have noticed any where 
in the flat country of Bengal. That large plain 
which conftkutes this rich and extenfive province, is 
bounded on the eaft by the Barrainpooter; and on 
the weft.by the Ganges, or mther by the hills which 
confine it. A thoufand branches and intermediate 
Breams water the interjacent lands, which being unio 
formly on a level with them, imbibe moifture, 
preferve perpetual verdure. On the exterior bafilts 
of thefe great rivers, the country rifes into gentle 
hills; which, as you advance, Iwell into high mbua* 
tains. 

The Jand towards the bottom of the bills being 
ab0ve the level of both rivers, derives no fertility from 

. them 
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them in* any feafon of the year. In thefe diftrids, 
induflry fupplies this defed of natural moillure. 
Towa]^ls the end of the rains the fields are well plow¬ 
ed in the ordinary manner: but before fowing the 
feeds, they are divided into little fquare plots, refem- 
bling the chequers of a backgammon table. Each 
•fquare is furrounded with a fhelving border, about 
four inches high, capable of containing water.' Be¬ 
tween the fquare chequers thus conftruded, fmall 
dykes are formed for conveying a rivulet over the 
whole field. 

As foon as the water has flood a fufficient time in 
one fquare to iirfcibe moiflure, it is Ik off into the 
adjoining one, by opening a fniall outlet through 
the furrounding dyke. Thus one fquare after ano¬ 
ther is faturated, till the whole field, of whatever ex¬ 
tent, is gone over. The fields watered in this man¬ 
ner, require a laborious preparation with the* hoe, 
and even the hand, to conftrud the dyke and aque¬ 
ducts ; but their extreme beauty and fertility com- 
pcnlates for the labour. 

Tiir fields in this neighbourhood are at prefent 
under this operation j and they refeible a flower- 
garden in neatnefs and beauty, rather|han the coarfe 
operations of hiifbandry A great vanety of legumi¬ 
nous plants, rnuftard, caftor oih, as well as opium, 
barley, and other grain, are feen fpiinging up in thefe 
litile fquares, in the greatefl regularity, anU without 
a weed, ' 

The 
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Th£ poppy for the opium is fown on thisr ground, 
which feems more than any other crop, to require a 
careful cultivation. 

i 

< 

The number of hands all bufy in different pro- 
celfes of this work, gives an imprelHon of the induf- 
try of the cultivators of thofe parts, which you in vain 
fearch for among the Ryuts of the plain. 

The very aft of procuring fufficient fupplies of 
water is itfelf laborious. It is here drawn from wells, 
feveral of which are dug to a great depth on the top 
of every fwell in the field. It is raifed in laige lea¬ 
thern bags, pulled up by two bullocks yoked to a 
rope. The cattle are not driven in a gin as ours j 
but retire away from the well, and return to its 
mouth, according as the bag is meant to be raifed, 
or to defcend. The rope is kept perpendicularly ifi 
the pit, by a pully, over which it runs. 

c 

/ 

From the mouth of the well thus placed, rivuLts 
are formed to every part of a field; which, in this 
feafon, becomes fo parched, that a whole day.may 
prove infufficient to water it copioufly. 1 he opera¬ 
tion, however, mud, at fiiort intervals, be continual¬ 
ly renewed, fotce no rain falls during the four eiifu- 
ing q^nths. 

Grain in didrifts fituated like Monghecr, mud 
.be raffed ^at thrice the Cxpence with that produced in 
^he\)lain: to me, therefore, it appears unaccountable, 

that 
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that fo much of the rich deep loam of Bengal, fhould 
be left ki all the wildnefs of nature, while the rifing 
grounds are cultivated at fo much expence of labour, 
and that tooalmpfl in the fame neighbourhood. 

^ But all here is managed with adivity, and^ perfe- 
ivering diligence. While the new crop is thus pre¬ 
paring in the field, the women are bufy in the l\pufes, 
grinding the former one in mills, and getting it fitted 
for the market, or for immediate ufe. Till this can 
be accomplifhed, it is kept in perfect prefervation, by 
being heaped up in fmall round huts, conftruded of 
reeds,,and neatly thatched on the roof. 

I • 

The culture of the diftrid of Patna is far fuperior 
to what you generally meet within Bengal. For fc- 
veral miles around the adjoinin\; villages of Banki- 
•pore and Dinapore, the fields aflume the appearance 
of a rich and well drelfed garden. Fvery part of 
the country is now beginning to be parched w^h 
drought; and here the operation of watering the 
fields is caried on with perfeverance and fpirit. 

Each well is fiipplled with a number of hands, 
who labour the whole day drawing water to (upply 
the rivulets, by which it is ce nve^jed through ail 
the adjacent fields. 1 he fuvfaceof rhe ground in this 
flat part of the province of Bah^r,*does not rife more 
than thirty feet above the level of the Ganges ; and 
in many places its elevation is ftill more| inc^^nfidc- 
Table. Hence the water in each refervoir is perhaps- 

Y . * .not 
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not more than two or thl*ee fathoms from the lur.- 
face : and the means ufed for railing it to that height 
are extremely fimple. Two long bamboos are raifed 
upon a frame about ten or twelve feet, thefe are 
wrought like levers by a weight attached to one 
end, as the moving power which raifes the leathern 
bags to the mouth of the well. A man’s llrength 
pulling down the rope is neceflary again to fink 
them for each fupply. 

These erections you fee at every two or three 
hundred yards as you pafs along the road; while 
the chequered fields on each fide of it, put on ^ mod 
luxuriant and rich appearance. The mod common 
crops are cotton, dolil, and the cador oil plant : 
the latter rifcs to the height of a large flirub ; and 
fhJ.rers below its broad leaves the dohl, and cotton 
jhrub. 1 hefe three articles are frequently blended 
together, and their joint produce mud prove very 
co’^ifiderable, as they feem each an abundant crop. 

Bari.ey alone, or mixed with a kind of fmali 
pea, is alfo a very common produce in this vicinity. 
Very extenfive fields are now preparing for it ; an4 
there are many more where it is already fown, and 
has rifen a few inthes above the ground. This 
grain is expofed in great quantity for fale in the. Ba¬ 
zars ; but it feems* not to be of equal fize or plump- 
nefs with «|he growth of Britain. . Behar mud prove 
too wafm ^ climate for this grain, as it certainly is 
&und, to be for oats. Wheat, however, is excellent 
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in quality, and is faid to be abundant. Forty fmall 
loaves, • about the fize of our penny bread, are fold 
for a rupee; their quality Is perhaps fuperior to 
what is generally met wi’th in England. Wheateu 
bread is therefore much cheaper here than in Bri¬ 
tain ; though it be more expenfive than any other 
farinaceous food, and therefore not generally ufed. 
by the natives. 

. Ar.MOST every common article of food is here 
remarkably cheap; fowls from fix to ten a rupee 5 
and ducks at nearly the fame price. Tuikeys, 
though cheaper than in Calcutta, are fix rupees 
each; a circumftance which feems to evince a de¬ 
gree of improvident indolence in the natives, border¬ 
ing on ftupidity. In this climate that bird is not fo 
difficult to rear as it is in Europe. A woman 
therefore, who, in a year, could breed, and bring an 
hundred to the market, would fccure an independent 
fortune to her family for the reft of her days: 
would receive fix hundred rupees ; a fum which, at 
the common rate of intereft, yields fix rupees per 
month, an income fufficient for the maintenance of a 
pretty large family. From this, though you dedinft 
a plentiful allowance for grain, thei^ will ftill re¬ 
main a fufficient profit to ftimulatc |he indolence of 
any being but a Hindoo. 

The retail price of gr,am in the Bazar ^ only one 
rupee for fixty-four EngUlh pounds, or ^i\;y feer; 

while rice and dohl are fomewhat lower. .Thefe 

* 

priccvS 
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prices are noted here, as the prefent feafoii is nei¬ 
ther remarkable for fcarcify nor. abundance and as 
the town of Patna is perhaps the moft central part 
of our territories in this part of India, it mull have 
an influence upon the whole. 

Djnapore, which lies about fourteen cofs well 
of Bankipore, is a military cantonment built by the 
Company on the fame elegant and magnificent fcale 
with thofe at Berhampoor and Calcutta. It is fo 
very extenfive that every officer enjoys nearly thrcf: 
times the accommodation afforded by any of the 
barracks in England. The private foldiers are klfo 
provided with large and well aire J lodgings ; but 
the troops belonging to the native battalions arc 
quartered in fmall huts a little fuperior to thofe of 
the natives. To them, this infiead of a hardlhip is a 
luxury; for their former condition is not forgotten, 
when they were not lodged fo comfortably. 

<1 

At Moneer, about fix miles farther up the river, 
the Company has alfo erected cantonments for ca¬ 
valry, equally commodious. The concourfe of Eu¬ 
ropeans at thefe two flations, and at Bankipore, has 
probably a conliderable effedl upon the markets.j 
for it is univerfally allowed that they are charged 
higher than the natives for every article. It, is in¬ 
deed the interefl *of, all the black fervants they em¬ 
ploy in ^urchafmg neceffaries in the Bazar^, that 
the price ^ffiould be high, as in that cafe‘there is 
• /' more 
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i^e'room left for their diistour*^ which is a de- 
dudion of a part of the price from the merchant oh 
paying his bill, and is claimed by the fervant. 

From this circumftance, the Bazar prices men¬ 
tioned above, are to be confidered rather above 
.than below the {landing rates paid by the na¬ 
tives. 

Whatever enhances the value of produce, ne- 
celi'arily roufes and invigorates the operations of 
agriculture; cultivation is accordingly very exten- 
five jn this dillrift, and better conduced. The 
crops feem abundant; while many of the fields ill 
the vicinity are adorned with excellent hedge-rows, 
interfperfed with flowering fhrubs, which give that 
peculiar richnefs and beauty to the feenery to be 
> met with ill tropical climates. 

At Bankipore, one of tlie fuburbs of Patna, •^he 
Honourable Company's civil fervants refide. Their 
provincial court of appeal, its regifter and clerks; 
the zillah or criminal court; and the city court, 
with the commercial refident, coIle£lor, and other 
agents of the Company, compofe a pretty numerous 
eflabiifliment, with liberal appointments. Thefe 
Gentlemen, with the Officers of the King’s and 

Com- 


* Literally ^rendered cuftom^ a perquiflte of every black 
fervant purchafing goods for his mailer. 


4 
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Company's troojis, conftitute the fociety at Paina, 
from which private, traders, not in the fervice, are 
excluded, agreeably to the etiquette of India, which 
has formerly been noticed.' 


i)E3CRIPTIOTT 



3l>ESCRIPTI0N of the city, ANDt THE AGRfCULTUllE O? 

THE DISTRICT. 


♦ • 


Benaret, *7^8, 

Jn our progrefs from Patna to Buxar, Gazipour, 
Benares, and Mirzapour, much cultivation, and 2^ 
i'ich paflTage of country, prefents itfelf to the eye of 
the traveller: at the laft mentioned place, however, 
his approbation muft ceafe: both Tides of the Ganges 
a little way above that village, are fubje^l to the 
Nabob of Oude, whofe territories, in defiance of the 
bounty of nature, dil'play an unitorra fterility. 

. Mirzapour is remarkable for the induftry of the 
natives, who are here fiimulated tq exertion by a 
few active iLuropeans engaged in the indigo bufi- 
nels ; in the manufacture of a very.dutable carpetting, 
and in the 1 ailing and exporting of cotton, wth feve- 
ral other branches of trade, which are alh4:0lpduCted 
'with much enterprize, and confiderable fuccefs. 

There 
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There is here but little land employed Ha 
culture of rice; and the prefent feafon is tLOt the 
period of that crop. The prevailing articles of pro¬ 
duce are barley, wheat, and feveral fpecies of the 
pea. A fmall quantity of flax is raifed on the 
fltirts of almoil every field for the fake of oil; its 
ufe as an article of clothing is not here underilood. 
The moft luxuriant and rich crop exhibited here at 
this feafon, is a mixture of the dohl plant with that 
of the caflor oil and cotton plants. The two former 
rife from fix to eight feet high ; aud are neverthelefs 
outftripped by the badgerroWy another meagre kind 
of grain which makes a part of this mixed produce. 

The barley is juft coming into the ear, and is at 
prefent rernarkably beauiiful. Every field of it 
contains a mixture of gram or peafe ; and at the 
diftance of fix or ten feet there is planted a beauti¬ 
ful yellow flo'Wering flirub, ufed in dying. The ope¬ 
ration of reaping, at which the feparation of thefe 
different articles is made,' muft prove both tedious 

and complicated. The atmofphere which is here 

* # 

at prefent fb cold, that fires are very comfortable, 
becomes fo heated for three months after March by 
the fetting in of the hot winds, as to deft toy all 
verdure. Thofe fields which at prefent wave with 
luxuriant crops are then fcorched like a defart, and 
are coverld with clouds of duft. So trying are the 
hot winc^ to every vegetable produ£tion, that* older 
Eurojitiim inhabitants feem to think it would prove 
deftruOTve to all our artificial graffes. This, how« 

ever. 
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a matter which ought to be brought to the 
decili(»'of experiment, and not left to opinion. 

Turnips, radifhes, and a variety of greens and 
garden fluffs, are raifed here by the natives prin¬ 
cipally for Europeans, and expofed to fale in the 
Bazars : where yoU find all the various produce of 
the country neatly put up in baikets, and ready to 
be ferved out in any quantity. 

The fort of Chunar is iituated upon a freeflone 
rock, feveral hundred feet high ; as it is provided 
*Svith guns on that fide it completely commands the 
river, “though it js probably of no great importance 
^ in a military point of view; but the profpeft into 
the adjacent country from its fummit, is one of the 
finefl imaginable: below, the Ganges winds along 
m a magnificent flream: the woods, villages, "and 
corn fields in all diredions, form an admirable 
group ; while the diflant hills on the fouth commu¬ 
nicate a grandeur to the fcene that is feldom to be 
found in any country. 

Within this fort the Company have large and 
well conflrudted magazines, in which is depofited a 
great quantity of ammunition, gun^ carriages, and 
every kind of warlike flores. The lawn itfelf is a 
ftraggling collection of native huts, | and European 
-bungalows, without uniformity } an4 fprea^g into 
the country feveral miles. At certain feafom^of the 
year Chunar is oppreflively hot, and faid to be very 

Z unhealthy: 
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unhealthy: indeed the European and Mahonn^fS^S 
burying grounds are fcattered in every drefliori^ 
and occupy nearly as much ground as the town 
hfelf. 

In point of health, Benares miift be ft III more 
hoftile : the ftreets are only a few feet broad, con¬ 
fined with high buildings on each fide, fo that the 
rays of the fun can hardly penetrate the bottom of 
the lalies, which are impervious to wind, and cover¬ 
ed with cow-dung, foul water, and every kind of 
'filth. That the plague fhould occafionally break 
out in eaftern towns is unavoidable: here it is un¬ 
known, though you are rather furprifed how human 
beings can fupport life in fuch a noxious atmo- 
fphere. 

At Benares the number of Europeans is very 
fmall t a judge, regifter, colleftor, with a few civil 
fervaiits, conftitute the whole of the Company’s efta- 
biifhment there; af few private merchants and plant¬ 
ers make up the. whole fociety. Of natives, how¬ 
ever, the number is great; and many of the bankers 
are the principal creditors of the India Company, 
and poffefs immenfe fortunes. The poor in 
nares are ftill more numerous, owing to the pumber 
of pilgrims who come from all parts to viftt fo fa- 
cred a place. Iti going into a mofque, thoufands 
crowded around us, foliciting charity with an im- 
portun^ il never before witnefted, and which 1 could 
then reiift. Hunger, wretchednefs, and difeafe 
* feemed 
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to meet your eye in every diredtion: what 
increafqd our uneafinefs was the impoffibility of af¬ 
fording any relief to fuch crowds^; where familhcd 
multitudes prefled forward to fucceed fuch as you 
had fent away with a pittance of fupply. It is not 
any fcarcity, or any extraordinary degree of,poverty 
that occafions this concourfe of beggars, but the 
number of pilgrpns who come from all parts for the 
purpofe of devotion and charity : and wherever there 
is a fund for the poor, there will in every country be 
found a fuflicient number to confume it: begging. 


, hard as it feems, is dill caiier than labour; and 
where it anfwers the fame purpofe, that of fub- 
liftence, it will pften be preferred. 


Tiif celebrated feiniiiaries of Hindoo learning in 
this place, have been niciiliosied by almoll every wri- 
,ter on the dale of Hiiidodan, and fur that leafbn I 
entirely omit them, from a conviction that theii: 
fame has been raifed far beyond the iiaiidard 
merit. 'J hey feem at preltnt td be in a pitiful and 
languifhing condition. Ihe grand Mahommedan 
mofque built by the fanatical Aurengi^jbe, on the 
ruins of a Hindoo temple, has lat jy been repaired 
, by Mr Hadings,, and conditutes an ^nmenfe irregu¬ 
lar pile of building, with wliich I know nothing to 
compare it. There are certain libra|ies of Sanfereet 
books, which are now accefliole to Cjiptain Wilford, 
^-Mr Wilkins, and other Europeans, who ?je acquir¬ 
ing a knowledge of that language j but jt ^ill pro¬ 
bably foon be found that our hopes of acquirings 
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knowledge from that quarter have been 
guine. ■ 

Of the population of Benares, I am unable even 
to form a cohjedture: the ftreets are fo narrow, and 
the buildings crowded to fuch a degree that you can 
have no conception of the number of people they 
contain: they are two, three, and four floors in 
height, which you feldom meet with in the dwellings 
of natives. The province, which obtains its name 
from the town, although fometimes roughly treated, 
lince its connexion with the Britifh, is at prefent in , 
a ftate of great profperity, when compared with the 
diflricls north of it. So great is the ferocity, and 
Itate of defperation to which the Vizier’s fubje£ls are 
reduced, that they frequently make excurfions, and 
plunder the neighbouring villages. Treated always 
with injuflice and rapacity, they feetn to have loft in 
a great meafure their fenfe of right and wrong, and 
fcruple not to behave to their neighbours in the fame 
barbarous manner that their fuperiors treat them. 
A brutal aumil, on a farmer’s inability to pay his 
rent, feizes all his effe£l:s, even his wife and child¬ 
ren ; and has fometimes been known to bum the un¬ 
fortunate obje£t of his vengeance in the flames. "With 
fuch examples of ferocity continually difplayed by 
their rulers, what can be expected of the pepple ? 
they are ft rangers to every principle of juftice and of 
mercy. ^' 
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employed in viewing the curiofities of Be^ 

»Dares, u received a letter from London, acquainting 
me with the fate of the miffion intended to be fent to 
this' mint of heathen fuperftition: it feems the mem¬ 
bers of it were refufed perraillion to fail for India by 
the Court of Direftors, from an apprehenfion that 
, they would mix politics with religion. In all pro¬ 
bability the idea was juft: perfons incapable of ob- 
ferving a peaceable conduct at home, are of all men, 
the moft unlikely to propagate the doftrines of peace 
and forbearance in India. With regard to the na- 
^tives, it is probable that their dodtrines would have 
no eflfedl whatever; that fteadfaftnefs of faith, or 
obftinacy in errbr, which enabled the Hindoos to re¬ 
fill every efibrt of Mahommedaq zeal, is not likely 
to be moved by the myfterious jargon of our femi- 
political divines. The inftrudlion of youth is at all 
* times worthy VJ, attention ; but I do not learn that 
this entered much into any of the plans adopted by 
thefe wife men. 1 have already, if I remember right, 
given you my ideas upon this fubjedl; and I have 
only to add that I conceive this meafure to be one of 
the moft chimerical and vifionary ever attempted. 
Happily for the projedlors, they have been ftopped at 
an early period of their progrefs before they had an 
opportunity of difplaying the whol^ extent of their 
folly. 


What impreflion the harrangues al\t of ine4 
entirely idle, and noted for their dffcontents at Go*. 
vernment, might have on the civil and military fer- 

vant3 
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vrDts of the Company, I pretend not to fay 
probable that in this line their labours %ti^'nt not 
prove fo abortive as in converting the Hindoos. 

f 

The education given at Benares is chiefly infti- 
tuted for the Brahmins j that of the common people 
is extremely limited, but to them highly ufcful, and 
obtained at no great expencc. Almoil in every vil¬ 
lage there is a perfon employed in teaching the youth 
to read and write. As few books are entrufted to 
the perufal of the great body of the people, the a- 
mount of iheir learning is to form the characters, 
and to read manufci ipt; and it is furprifing how 
many, even of the lowefl: fervants, are able to keep 
accounts. 1 have found a MulTulman capable of this 
who could not read a fentence of the Coran. Here 
writing and reading arc taught at the fame time; 
the boys are collected upon a fmoQ'h flat of fand, 
and with the finger or a fraall reed form the letters 
thei’e^, which they learn to pronounce at the fame 
time. As often as the fpace before each fcholar is 
filled up with writing, it is effaced, and prepared for 
a new Icffon: thus the expence of both pens, ink, 
paper, and even a houfe, is avoided. 


ON 



ON >AR^MANAi!:::3VIEN r IN TIU DbTRlCl' Ol' BENAREA 


Benares, 29, 179S. 


« 


I A M ^abundantly fenfiblc, that by perfons of much 
p’-actical k?*jc\vlcdge of the fubjecb, I miifi have been 
convicted ofr^cping roo much to,gene ais in nsy de- 
fcription of the Id-^ldoo farming. The truth is, it is 
feidoin fafe for an European to do otherwife. '‘Pbere 
are few opportunifics of getting a complete enumefa- 
tion of fads frc»ni any farmer here: they are mifera- 
bly poor, and ignorant: we are generally equally un¬ 
qualified, by our want of language, to draw from 
them what Httle information^ they might be able to 
give. 


Fortunately I have met here with a very in- 
Jgjligcnt Soubadartj in the Hori. Coinpe^ny^ fervice; 

< ‘ who. 


f Ram Jeet Sing, 
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•who, from his knowledge of the Englifli lang\^ag<?,’ 
Das aililted me to meet, I will not fay to overcome, 
this difficulty. His eflate lies upon the Dergauttic 
river; about 36 miles from Benares, and corlfif^' of 
4000 Cutcha Biggahs, br 1500 pukka, to 50b 
acres. The annual rent he pays to go^^ernment is 
^00 rupees; and according to the prefe,nt mode of 
letting, his own gains Ihould annually confift of 100 
rupees, at prefent about 1 2 pounds of oJir^money. 
Such are the profits of the farmer of five hundred 
acres to a man of rank who has under him feveral 
hundreds of Ryuts and tradefmen. Government is 
therefore, according to all our ideas, the proprietor^' 
and this gentleman, who fancies himfelf the owner of 
an eftate, is in truth a fador for the Company, with 
an allowance of ten per cent, for colleding its rents. 

I" 

Thus you obferve, that nine-tenth? of all the rent 
of Bengal and the provinces confl,I..i..*e the revenue of 
the^Company; who are, in room of the Emperor, 
the true proprietors of the foil. That fo vaft a traft 
of country, naturdly the moft fertile, fhould yield fo 
fmall a fum as the known revenue, ought, beyond all 
I am able to write, to convince you of the wretched 
Rate of agriculture in India. Lands of a fimilar 
quality with thofe I am now giving you an account 
of, would, with the W'orft hulbandry pra£tifed in any 
part of Britain, yield more than five times the fum! 

/ • ■ 

$ f ^ **“ 

Of this efcate nine hundred pukka biggahs are un¬ 
der the plough: and the crops arc barley, wheat, 

peafe. 
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cotton, fugar, muftard, flax, and rice. The 
of grain applied as feed, is eftimated by the 
fee v'hich is either pukka or cutcha, cprrefponding 
to t.'e t VO kinds of fquare meafurement. To a cut¬ 
cha biggai. of wheat twenty cutcha feer of feed is the 
common a lowance; while double the quantity, or 
,30 feer, o^ barley is the neceflary proportion of that 

grain ; an | fifteen feer the ordinary allowance for a 
• ^ - 


In foine cafes rice is tranfplanted, after Its re- 
maval from the field in which it was fown. In’ fuch 
inftances about three times the quantity of feed ufual- 
Jy given is thrown upon a fiiiall fpace in the corner of 
the field: there it remains till it has rifen about 
twelve inches in height; when it is taken up by the 
^oot, and p’ mted in the field which is then covered 
^^with about thi 'e inches of water. I’his is the grand 
feafon of bufinefs with an Iliruioo farmer, wlien his 
concerns abibrb thofc of eveiy other man’s belonging 
to his community. He has then a prefcripiive right, 
eilabliflied by the prad'tice and ufage of fome thou- 
fands of years, to call out not only all the artifis of 
the village, but their women and children, to his af- 
fiftance, though the hurry of bufinefs •fliould con¬ 
tinue ai week or two. 

In one of the Weflern Tiles of Scotland, which 
■ ycVi have feen, it is faid that all the inbaui^ants turn 
o;jt in the fpring, and unite their labourMn tilling the 
ground. In that mountainous fpot thb 

VoL. 11 . A a muft 
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muft be performed with hoes, fpades, or poin<^j(J 
flicks, becaufe no cattle there can drag a pl^»’j*.‘ 
The buftle, jollity, and confulion which then jbt ih$ 
gives a frefli animation to the ruftics, in tb .s o;>era<* 
tion, which they in their jargon call the C.rand Pmvr 
ter. Planting a rice-held near a village .s the grand 
pQwter of the Hindoo peafants ; when th y difplay a, 
degree of alertnefs and vivacity, which, f <r a while, 
overcomes the phlegmatic indolence of uie racw. 

The grain being thus planted, an additional fup> 
ply df water is let into the field, to accelerate irs 
growth, or rather to enfure its taking root. This 
water, after ftanding a few days, is drawn oif, and a 
frefh fupply let in ; but the neceffity of this meafure 
I have not been yet able to learn. So rapid is the 
progrefs of vegetation in Behar, that tb. firft harve 
comes on in two months after planti^’g the crop : the 
fecond is reaped in November, and having been 
planted in Auguft, - may eafily fucceed on the fame 
field. This is commonly a finer fpecies of rice, and 
conftitutes the mod valuable crop, upon the fuccefs 
or failure of which the circumftances of the farmer, 
and of the country, in a great meafure depend. . 

A • 

By what I have here and elfewhere fubmiited to 
you, you will obferve, that there are three harveils in 
this part of India ;. two of rice in the fummer and au¬ 
tumn, ardone in the fpring, confiding of wheal, bar¬ 
ley, and peaie. Should, therefore, the improvident fn- 
dwlfrnce of the farmer, an adverfe feafon, or the hodili- 
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of thd Ganges, difappolnt his hopes, he has ft ill an 
'>crtunity, by new efforts, of retrieving his affairs— 
Tf 2 ftafon, a fecond and third time, not only invites 
hin. to the meafure, but'powerfully feconds his en- 
deavourS) 

* ■ ■ V- - . 

.» The rt-^per has in this part of the country his la¬ 
bour pai(t for in kind : when employed in cutting 
w.oie Vaiuable grains, as wheat and barley, he 
receives for his wages the twentieth flieaf; of the 
coarfer kinds, he claims the tenth part. This tithing 
ftieaf is fele^led by the reaper himfelf and the ryuc 
alternately* 

I , 

, Rice and barley, with the various kinds of the 
pea are, either feparately or mixed, the grand fup- 
jport of th' labouring poor. Wheat is raifed and 
fold for the u. ’ only of the higher ranks ; even bar¬ 
ley is*too expenfiA^e for their daily fare: and, for that 
reafon, its flour is mixed with that of peafe when 
ufed by the common people. Fried grains, grohi^d 
by a band-mill, day by day, and made into a kind of 
porridge, is held the moft fubftantial diet a peafant 
can afpire to : this he may mix with vegetables and 
. fpices which are cheap. Even the finer forts of rice 
^re raifed for the max^ct, for it is of the coarfer only 
that the labourer’s earnings will allow him to par¬ 
take. 

; 

, Such is the lot of millions of the 'a;)oft ufeful of 
mankind: their houfe and ^loathing i|ould no- 
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for a rupecj and their higheft luxury is a mi-<iur^ of 
grain, which they can hardly aft’ord to feafon u.. 
much fait as you may hold between the finpttr '4nd 
thumb. With you the poor are difconfcnt^a if 
they can get flcfh-meat and tea only once^wr twice a- 
day: they wring your heart with pity, if they are re¬ 
duced to the necelfity of drinking wateC for a few. 
days, h’illions here have tailed no oth^ 5* beverage 
from their entering upon life till theif exit; duu ^f 
this circumftance tliey never complain, bccaule it 
■would be treated as ridiculous. What pity is it that 
your malcontents will neither liflen to the fufferings 
of others, nor enjoy the advantages belonging to 
themfelves; though by fuch difcontfcnts national be¬ 
nefits are lofl, and niifery is incurred ! 

Virgil never faw a peafantry half plentifully 
fupplied as the Englifli; and in &(!jy*'lhere were few' 
v'orfe than his own ; I may furely apply to your cul¬ 
tivators what he has faid of the Roman flaves : 

0 fortunatos nimium fua Ji bom norunt 
/Jgricolas / 

When I wrote you from Benares an account of 
the Sugar Harveft, the feafon* did not afford me an 
opportunity of deferibing the manner of railing that 
crop. The cane is planted in January, by burying 
fmall cuitifigs of about 12 inches each, that arewk^m 
from a 1‘maM portion kept for feed—One cutcha bi/^- 
four hundred fuch cuttings ^ and mufb 
i be 
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bt watered from four to fix times before the com- 
jijv i^ement of the rains. •. After each watering the 
foi be^’OInes hard and cliyey, and inufl be rendered 
friiiule .'V the hoe twice during'each interval. Ben¬ 
gal, from ts peculiar moifture, does not fubjecc the 
-farmer to' jhefe coirly operations. On further expe¬ 
rience it ^ill be found the moft favourable counti-y 
for this of produce that is yet known. 

In this neighbourhood the fertility of the foil, 
great as it certainly is, will not admit of a fucceflion 
of fugar crops, 'fhe land mult be relieved for a 
year or two with other grain, before the fugar can be 
a fecond time produced. Sugar lands, 1 find, yield 
the highcfl rent; being let, on an average, at two 

.* cutcha biggah, or about two pounds an 

ere—The a ’«rage produce is faid to be from fifteen 
to thirty niauns.-"'* •ill biggah. Four different kinds 
of the I'ugar cane are difliiiguifned by our planters, 
and of different degrees of efUmation. I he China 
fugar has hitherto been preferred to that of Bengal; 
but it chiefly derives its excellence from a more fkill- 
ful mode of purifying it practifed in that country. 
On this account, an attempt was made by Mr Craw¬ 
ford at Chipfagur, to introduce the Chinefe fugar 
culture, and the whole procefs of refining by a colo¬ 
ny of natives of that country. This p atriotic effort 
terminated like moft others that had to compete with 
th<. cheap manufactures of Bengal. The expence of 
labour fo much enhanced the price, that^ ^he Ben- 
galefe underfold it in every market, ^ 


In 
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, In this flight iketch of.the Hindoo agriculture y6ii 
xnuft beware of fuppofmg, that the condition of 
miferable wretches is included who inhabit hilly 
country and its jungles. I'hey are as difFeji'Int'drom 
the inhabitants of the plain, as a Nor# Highland 
farmer is from One in Kent. They are ^ the ftatcj 
pf uncultivated nature : they neither plo^ r nor fow; 
what grain they raife is introduced into Anall holes 
made with a peg and mallet, in a foil 'untoucnea dy 
the plough. I'he only preparation given it is turn¬ 
ing away the jungle, and thus depofiting the feed. 
In the vicinity of Rajamahl there are many tribes of 
fuch peafants, who fubfift partly by digging, roots, 
and by killing birds, and noifome reptiles. , 

I 

In thefe favage diftrifls ninetyvillages 
for two hundred rupees; and yet this p?ltry funi cnul 
only be made up by fruits pec^-dwi'*'to the fituation. 
All that I have faid of the indigence and humble fare 
of the other Ryuts is fo far outdone by the condition 
of thefe beings, that I will not venture to lay before 
you the account I have received of them; the faith 
even of a true believer may be put to a trial too fe- 
vere: and the teftimony of a tolerable biftorian may 
be infuflicient to eftablifli faG:s fo remote from the 
ordinary occurrences of life. 


DESCRIPX^OK 



I)E5CRi*',TI0N OF A VILLAGE IN 5ENARES DISTRipT-^ 


Benares^ 179S. 

.41 HE n>ode living, and the climate of India pre- 
dude Europeans, in a great meafure, from acquir¬ 
ing any intimate or minute knowledge of the man¬ 
ners of the natives, ynlefs 1 had made particular 
enquiry for the exprefs purpofe of laying before ybn 
ihe following account of a village, I might have re¬ 
mained in this country for half my life without any 
knowledge of the very partial detail which I now in¬ 
tend to prefent to you. 

The inhabitants of the fmall zemindary of which 
you lately had a defcription, live together in one vil¬ 
lage.,. which contains about one thoufand fouls ; a 
pc pulation of nearly one perfon to each Scotch acre \ 
and twelve individuals to each plough. \ Tne 

; '^'er 
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of WO! king cattle on this property is four hundr^^ ^ 
that of ploughs ninety. 

After the Zemindar, the perfon next in E^an?:4nd 
importance is the Puiwari, the faftor o^'keeper of 
accounts between the proprietor and tfnanfs: he 
collects the rents whether in grain orVin money, 
meafures the ground, and in the abfencelof the Ze- 

" 9 '' * 

mindar fucceeds to any petty jurifdi£tion whicn liie 
fmall fotiety may require. In him you may recog¬ 
nize the Baron Bailie of Scotland : the falary of this 
ofliccr is paid by the farmer at the rate of one feer aqd 
a half each for every hundred paid to the proprietor. 
Sugar, cotton, and other articles not confumed on the , 
eftate, pay a certain portion of their valued price to 
the landholder, arid for each rupee paid to -land- ^ 
lord the Putwari receives half an ana, 'br the 1-301 \ 
part nearly. 

The Pjyah, or weigher of grain, is the next to 
the Putwarri; this, man divides the grain between the 
zemindar and the tenant by weight in their refpec- 
live proportions. The Byah is paid by both parties 
at the rate of twelve feer for every hundred mauns. 

$ 

From the mean habitations of the farmers, and 
their fcanty and wretched implements of evtry^kind, 
i had conceived that there were but little divih^n of 
labour, and few profell tradefmen. Iron fmiths 
and carpenters make two fep'arate profeffions in xhe 
r-ioiTeift vijlage. A Sochar or mafter tradefman re- 
^ ceives 
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ibc^ves from each plough a maun of grain, conhft- 
‘ of a part of each fort. ^ This is in the nature of 
a r tai.’iing fee, and mud be paid annually over and 
abo -e his allowance when adually employed in your 
houfe. As often as you have occafion for his fer- 
vices there, whether in conftruffing the building or 
.making furniture, he is entitled to a daily allowance 
of one puh'a or great feer of grain. During each of 
the three harvefts he receives one iheaf of wheat, 
barley, or rice, according to the nature of the crop 
then reaped. This Iheaf is not undefined in quantity, 
but confifts of about three feer. 

Whether ifrarifes from indolence or fuperftidon, 
•I am unable to determine, that the pooreft Hindoo 
families do not wafh their own deaths: it is certain 

’'a * 

^owever that each village retains a number of wafher- 
•inen as a diftindt profeffion. The wafherman re¬ 
ceives from each plough tv/ciity feer of grain an¬ 
nually j and three fheaves during the three harvefts, 
as in the cafe of the other tradefmen already meh- 
tioned. The families of tradefmen, who have no 
plough, pay the wafherman in fpecie at the rate of 
two annas yearly. A fum not exceeding four-pence 
of Britifh money annually, is certainly a fmall allow¬ 
ance; bui/you will recolledt that the quantity of 
clothing ufed by a family of Hindoo peafantry, is not 
the fortieth part of what is neceffary for one of your 
terjernts. The children, till they are ten or twelve, 
feldom put on any clothing at all; and after that 
feafon a fmall piece of doth covering the middJ^^ 

VoL. II. B b \ tnc ’ 
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the whole attire of the lords of the creation in tb^s 
country. Walhing to Europeans in this countrv ’s 
performed by a fervant hired by each individual^ at 
the rate of from eight to ten pounds annually, a very 
fmall fum, if you advert to the quantity of work. 
Here our whole drefs is white cotton, and muft on 
account of the heat of the climate be changed twice 
or thrice every day 

The fuperftition of the country occafions another 
profeflion not common in your villages, that of a 
Shaver. Part of the beard, the arm-pits, &c. are 
regularly ftiaved even among the loweft clafles. As 
one perfon in this capacity can accommodate a 
contiderable number gf individuals, his wages are. 
fettled at one ana, or two-pence fterlingj)er an¬ 
num j a plough giving twenty feer. 

The greater part of cooking utenfils, and veflels 
for holding water, are of earthen ware; feveral of 
thefe are in daily ufe in each family, and from their 
frangible nature the confumption of them is cDn- 
fiderable. I'his occafions the trade of a potter to be 
univerfal in every village of the country. The pot¬ 
ter receives from each plough his three Iheaves in the 

three 


♦ In fome parts the wafhermen are entitled to fiT'r fecr of 
grain for walhlng the child-bed linen at each birth.r. I’he 
walhing is not peifoimed within doors, not by puttitT]| the 
clothes in veifels as in Europe j but at the fide of a tank or 
and by firikiog theio agaioll a curved plank of wooc'. 
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three fucceflive harvefts; he is paid befides for each 
\jC*- according to its fize 5 pnly the zemindar has his 
at .lalf price, and cuftom alfo obliges the' pottei;^ to 
provide utenfils ,for foldiers, or fuch travellers as may 
pafs the night in the village. Earthen pots are very 
.common through all Afia; and by what we read 
. concerning the “ potters field,” they feem to have 
been in ufe in Judea, and to hive had an allotment 
of ground for their manufafture. In India the 
ground is furniflied by the proprietor, and for this 
reafon he is fupplied at an inferior price, 

' TrjE loweft, and moft defpifed order of tradefmen 
in India, are the C/jumars, or leather-cutters. The 
• Chumar receives in harveft three (heaves from each 
plough; but befides this annual fee he is paid for 
every fet of ropes or harnefs he furnilhes for a plough 
two fcer and an half of grain. For each pair of 
ihoes the cuftomary price is ten fcer of grain: 
tradefmen pay two anas, which is deemed in ordi¬ 
nary times a higher price; but they pay no part of 
his annual fee of three (lieaves : when cattle die the 
hide gt-es to the Chumar, 

. Tii£ b^ police of the Eaft impofes the neceffity 
of employing watchmen during night to protect the 
prope^vy of individuals, and to preferve the peace. 
Tlys bufinefs is committed to the Dufl'auds or 
Caiockidars, feveral of which are required even in 
fequeftered villages. The nature of their tmploy- 
iticnt invefis thefe people witb fome power refeir.bli’’' 
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that of a conftable. They apprehend dehnquents, 
or report dtfturbaoces to the magiftrate. Lik^ 
other fervants of the public in this country, \he 
Chockidars have an annual fee three iheavesjrbm 
each plough during the harveft: ten biggahs of 
ground are allowed to each for his fuppcN’t; and as 
feveral are heceflary, the police of the country, im- 
perfefl; as it is, coniljtutes a heavy burden on the 
community In the vicinity of Europeans there is a 
greater circulation of property, and of confequence 
greater temptation to the violation of it. Even in 
our military cantonments an officer can by no means 
trull the charge of his houfe to fentinels; he is 
obliged to hire two or three Chockidars, the only 
terms upon which he can hope for fecurity. With¬ 
out this precaution, the thieves have attained to fuch 
dexterity in their trade, that they can eafily (Icarthc 
pillow hrom under his head during night. 

The moft numerous clafs of labourers in a coun¬ 
try village is that of the ploughmen. In this village 
they amount to about an hundred; and the wages 
of each is five feer of grain daily, and one rupee 
each hulwary, or ploughing feafon: two fiated 
ploughing feafons occur each year, one at the fetting 
in of the rains in June j the other after the; break up 
in November. The wages of other coui^iy la¬ 
bourers is five feer qf grain per day ^ and during 
harveil the twenty-fifth iheaf. 
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Thi Aheer or Eurdiah (cow-berdji b another ne- 
cdCary profe^on in erery E&doo fansu Theplotigh« 
edhand is neither fenced nor lying contiguous, but 
in Tcfttered and detached fpots,^ perfe&ly expofed to 
every invader. The coW'herd receives two mauns 
.of grain each month ^ and ibr every ten cows under 
, hb charge he receives the milk of one; if boialos 
are under his management he b entitled to the milk 
of every hfth beaft. The caufe of this difference I 
have not learned; but conceive it to be the greater 
trouble occafioned by keeping theiie bulky and obfti- 
nate animals. The paflure b commcm to the whole 
village, and the tradefmcn graze cows on paying 
their proportion of the cow-herd*s fee, which b two 
anas per month for each buffalo, or the milk of the 
cow every fifth day. Sometimes the paflure fields 
lie far from the village^ to it however they are 
driven ; and fbould b be neceflary to crofs a river, 
the cow-herd ,lays hold of the tail of a buffalo, and 
traniports himfelf to the further fxik with great eafe. 
In the community of the paffure grounds, the jomt 
poiTedion of feveral tenants, and the payment of rent 
in kind, you will perceive a ftrong fiinilarity to the 
praflice of certain} diffrifts in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. 

Til’, two trades I am next to ddkribe, are fo dif¬ 
ferent from every pofeiHon to xrhich l^ropean man¬ 
ners give rife, that I beg kavc to refer you to the 
authority upon which this narrative is grounded \ for 

I 
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1 here wiih to difclaim all refponftbility, as well as 
merit, in giving the information they may afford. * 

# * ■ 
The trade of a Barhi is to prepare dilhes of leaves 

from which the Hindoos eat their food. In Bengal 
the plantain leaf is fo common, and from its fize fo 
commodious for this purpofe, that the obje£l is at¬ 
tained at once without the intervention of profeffional 
Ikill; but in the upper provinces there is no fmgle 
leaf which can fupply the place of the plantain; an 
artificial combination is made up by patching dif¬ 
ferent leaves together, which forms a fubftitute for a 
plate at the Hindoo meals. Five or fix different 
kinds of leaves are employed for tins purpofe, ac¬ 
cording to the produce of each diftrifl. In all, • 
however, the^ manufacture is carried on; and for 
every hundred plates furniflied by the Barhi, he re¬ 
ceives two anas 5 the zemindar paying only half that 
fum, either becaufe he affords a houfe to the Barhi, 
or becaufe he takes the leaves from his trees. Dur¬ 
ing feftivals and religious folemnities, the Barhi car¬ 
ries a torch, and performs the office of a MulfaJgee, 


The other profeffion alluded to is that of Bbaut^ 
or poet, a perfon who celebrates the family, and the 
atchievements of his patron; and indeetj of every 
one who employs him. He is recognized as'^ mem¬ 
ber of the community, and has an annual fee of three 


S from each plough of the village. Should a 
vanity lay him under no contribution, he has 
* more to pay to this officer. A ftiare of 

this. 
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this, however, falls to the lot of many; and to gra¬ 
tify it they call upon the Bhaut to compofe a poem 
in their praife; for every fuch compontionil^he re¬ 
ceives^ a gratuity proportioned to his merit, or the 
gratification afforded to his employer. Before mar¬ 
riages, which are here contracted by the parents,. it 
is not uncommon to employ on each fide a Bhaut, 
who celebrates the wealth, influence, and refpeCta- 
bility of the party who employs him. And after the 
marriage, or the birth of their firft child, the married 
perfons give him a prefcnt of a bullock, or a piece of 
cloth, according to their circumftances. 

These particulars are offered on the authority of 
. a native officer of the Bengal army, who at my re- 
quefi made the neceffary enquiries upon his own 
cftatc. The refult he has obligingly communicated 
in a manufeript in the Hindivi, taken upon the fpot. 
A tranflation of this manufeript forms the fubflance 
of this account; and as this gentleman bears a very 
refpeClable character, 1 have on my part perfeCt con¬ 
fidence in the accuracy and truth of every part of his 
narrative. It ought, in faCt, to be regarded as neither 
abfurd nor incredible, that in a country where every 
great man^-Ctains in his fervice a domeftic merely 
for the pu>pofe of proclaiming his titles to the mob 
as he paffes, there fhould exift a race of men who 
fubfife by flattery. Our own .manners, a few cen¬ 
turies ago, are faid to have countenanced a race of 
bards, who frequented the houfes of chieftains, and 
^lebrated their praifes in as rude p^try, and .by- 
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flattery as grofs as the Bhauts of the Hindoos. There 
are a thoufand particulars in which the European 
cuflom# and manners in the twelfth century feem to 
have refembled thofc of Hindoftan. The praOice of 
entertaining buffoons and jefters at court, was com¬ 
mon to both countries, and feems to announce a 
flate of manners equally indelicate with that above 
defcribed. 

In this community we have to notice five families 
of fhepherds who pofTefs fifteen hundred Iheep; they 
conflitute a particular clafs who fheer their fheep,. 
and manufa£ture the wool. The finer blankets are 
fold for one rupee each; the coarfe tight anas j but 
the zemindar is entitled to what he ufes at an inferior 
price. Mutton is ate on certain occafions by almofl: 
every caft, at leaft the rams j and the cafe is the fame 
with goats flelh. In this part of the country there is 
a price fixed by Europeans for every fheep; three 
for a rupee, or about tenpence each. This is lower 
than the real value, and muft operate as a grievance; 
it explains the reafon why the natives are fo averfe to 
fell their productions to Europeans. 

From the fhepherd we pafs to the Village Brah¬ 
min. As often as the Ryut has collected particular 
harveft, the Brahmin is fent for, who buins^ghee, 
and fays prayers oyer, the collected heap j all prefent 
join in the ceremony; and the Brahmin receives as 
his part one meafure of grain in that implement 
. which is employed in winnowing it. He is employed 

by 
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by all the farmers, and at each harvefl:, he colle£ls 
a contemptible tithing for^-a village curate; befides 
this the Brahmin receives many different iMbs and 
annuides. At each marriage he claims five per cent, 
of the bride's whole portion ; in cafes where the pa« 
rents can afford no marriage dower, the bridegroom 
•pays the Brahmin his fee, which rifes with the cir- 
cumftances of the party j but even to a poor m^n it 
^nfts five rupees. 



VoL. ll. 



OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS CULTIVAIED IN UPPER INDli 


Futtigurr, Dec, 1797* 


The different fpecies of grain cultivated in Hindof- 
tan are more numerous than in Europe, or perhaps 
in any other part of the world. The agricultural 
divifion of the feafons is into the two Great Harvefts 
Khereef and Rubbee, The former continues during 
September and Oflober, and the latter during March 
and April. In the Khereef, the kinds of grain, chief¬ 
ly cultivated in the upper country, taken in the or» 
der of ripening, are as follows 


1. Bhootah ^ 


* The Linnsean names are given on the authority of Dr 
Hunter, a Gentler;'an of great accuracy as well as learning! 
and a valuable member of the Aliatic fociety. 
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1. Bhootah; in the interior provinces, Mukha. 
This grain is in flower in July, and is reaped in Au- 
gufl and September. 

• 

2. Congree; Panicum Italicuniy flowers in the 
•end of July. 

3. Oord, or Mafli j Phafeolus max^ flowers in 
July and Aiiguft, is reaped about • the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

_ 4. Moong Phullee; Arachis Hypogfsa, (ground, 
nut qf the Weft Indies), flowers in September, 

Murhua; Cynofurus coracanus, Linn. This 
grain has obtained various names among the natives. 
In Myfore it is denominated Raggy; in the Carna¬ 
tic Natchenny, aud Maud or Mai, in the upper pro¬ 
vinces. 

6. Bajira; Holcus fpicatusy Linn. This grain 
called Drob in the north of Africa, is fmall and 
round in figurd^ reckoned nutritious in a high de¬ 
gree, but heating, and hard of digeftion. Its cheap- 
jiefs renders it ufeful among the poorer clafs of inha- 
bitants; and by the Mahratta cavalry it is made into 
flat cakes, which the horfeman cah carry under his 
faddle in fufficient quantity to/e^ve him feveral days. 
It is alfo reaped during the Khercef* 


7. Jooar; 
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7. Jooar; Holcus Sorghum^ Linn. The culm k 
very ftrong, zf\d grows to the height of (even or 
eight feet. The fpike egg-(haped, nodding, or hang¬ 
ing, (ix or feven inches in length, nine in circum¬ 
ference. Of this there ^re fome varieties. 

8. Moong; Phafeolus mungo. The fpecific dif¬ 
ference between- this and the Oprd is difficult to 
eftablift: for agricultural purpofes it may be fuf- 
heient to coISfider them as mere varieties. 

9. 3 eertia; a fpecies of Panicum ufed in food^ 
as is the Congree. 

j 

The fecond harvefl, Rubbeef. In this feafon arc 
grown and reaped moft of the European grains; 
which are fown at the breaking up of the rains, and 
gathered in fpring. 

I. Wheat ; Triticum fativunu The fpecies mod 
frequently fown in upper India, has the folloyring 
marks: Calyces four flowered, ventricofe, fmooth, 
imbricated : the two outer florets with long beards ; 
the third with hardly any ; the fourth and innermofl: 
neuter. From this chara£fer, fays Dr. Hunter, ’ 1 am 
doubtful whether it Ihould be referred to the fpecies 
.^(livum or Spelta, or whether it may be regarded 
as a new fpecies. It is in general a pretty clofe, 
thick crop; apparently fmaller in both (haw and 
grain than our European wheats: but from its great 
ti^rdnefi^ and the vigorous fun beams, it yields a 

. . ' better 
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Jjetter flouf. It .H <;hiejly In the prbviiJtes that 
wheat is cultivated; in the^iow faarfiiy ^t*piiods o( 
Bengal it is not f<HWd td futcfeA. 

• • 

2. Channah ; Cicer arieHnum. 

3. Torr, or Arber; Cytifus cajan, h is Town 
during the rains, in mixture with the Jooar^ and 
when that crop is removed it ilands till jeaped in the 
wheat-harveft. 

4. Peafe ; Muthuror Duttlee: Of this there are 
feveral varieties, which are reaped during the cold 
feafon. It is ftirprifing v^hat degrees of continued 
frofl: thefe crops endure in the provinces of Rohil- 
cund and the Deccan, without injuring them. Dur¬ 
ing the months of December, January, and Februa¬ 
ry, feldom a night pafles without freezing the pools ; 
yet f rom the drynefs of the feafon little check is given 
to the crops. 

5. Barley ^ Hordeum Uirastkum of LiniKEus. This 
is the moll abundant crop in all thempper dillritls of 
India : it is made into cakes by ilp natives, which 
^re cheap, and by ito means, unpalatable. M he fpe- 
cies is four rowed, and of that kiijd called big by 
the Englifh, fuppofed an inferior! kind. It is a 
cheaper food than whciit, and forfthat reafon per¬ 
haps it is more generally ufed than I any other grain 
except rice in the lower provinces. 5 Barky, in many 
diftri61s5 requires artificial watering j an operation .by 

' • fur 
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hx the .moft laborious iit Hindoflan. It is perfornv 

fometimes by the' help of bullocks, but oftener by 

the hand, allied by a (imple machine* 

' ; ‘.Ir 

, I 

I 

7* Cotton is the ^eat ftaplc of fome of thefc 
provinces, and that on which they principally de¬ 
pend for profit by exportation/ It is carried on 
fmall bullock waggons from the interior, either to 
Mir^pore and Clalcutta, on the Ganges, or the 
Guzarat on the Periian Gulph. ‘ This produce is in 
fome didrifts partly manufaftured into printed and 
(lained cloths. The root of the Morinda cilrifoUa- 
termed Aal, is the material of this dye, and alfo 
forms an article of thdr exportation: 

3 . Opiu|m is a favourite article of cultivation among 
the natives, which European capital and (kill has 
tended greatly to increafe. In our provinces the 
pra^ice is varied according to the vi^s of the Euro¬ 
pean managers appointed for its direftion. .dimoiig 
the natives in the independent dates, the culture is 
more uniform, and not yet generally underllood by 
us. In the province of Malwa, the mod experienced 
natives have favoured us with the following particu¬ 
lars of their management. 

The poppy feed is fown in December, ‘upon 
ground Novell manured with cow dung or aihe^: af¬ 
ter a previous preparation of feven ploughings, the 
grou^ is divided into little fquare inclofures of two 
<^^ ^rce culuts; thefe inclofures are formed by^a 
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Jllght embankment of earth only a few inches in 
height: within thefe the feeds are fown to the quan¬ 
tity of one feer and a half, or two feers per biggah, 
(one third of an ^cre). After eight or nine days the 
gjound is watered, that is, completely overflowed to 
the depth of two or three fingers, by breaking down 
h fmall outlet in each inclofure fucceffively. This 
operation is repeated feven times, at the diftance of 
ten or twelve days: after each watering, when the 
ground is a little dried, but ftill foft, it is ftirred witli 
a fmall iron inftrument, fo as to lool'en it elFedually, 
and the weeds are carefully removed: the plants 
alfo are thinned away if they come up too clofely, to 
the diftance of five or fix inches. J he plants thus 
removed, if young, are ufed as pot herbs ; but if 
grown up to a larger fize, a foot and a half, they 
become unfit for this purpofe from their intoxicating 
quality. 

The poppy flow'ers in February, and the opium is 
extrafted in March or April, fooner or later, accord¬ 
ing to the time of fowing: the whitq kind yields a 
greater quantity than the red ; the quality is reckon- 
e^the fame from both. When the flowers are fal- 
Igi off, and the capfules affume a whitifh colour, it 
is time to wound them. This is performed by draw¬ 
ing an inftrument with three teeth, a| the diftance of 
about half a line from each othier, along the capfule 
vfrom top to bottom, fo as to penetrate the (kin. 
Thefe wounds are made in the afternoon and even^ 
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, ittg; and the opium gathered next mornings THeJr 
l>egin at day-break, and continue till one p’har of 
the day is paffed. ' The wounds on each capfule is 
rcjjcated for three fucccflive days. The whole cap- 
fiiles in a held are Grounded j and the opium gatheir 
cd iii fifteen days,. In a fruitful feafon, and good 
ground, thejr obtain from fix to nine fetrs of opium 
from a biggah of ground j a fmall crop is from two 
to four feers; When the drug ia cheap, it fells for 
fifteen rupees per dhitee j when dear, and of a fu-« 
perior quality, for twenty-five rupees. A dhireO 
contains five feers and a quarter j fo that the grofs 
produce of a good crop is 1675 rupees per-acre, 
equal to '20cl. The grofs produce aiter forne imper- 
fe£t experiments in England, amounted only to 50L 
per acre ; but from fuch data we are not warranted 
to draw any conclufioil. 

In the Mahratta diftrids all the opium, even at the 
time of. gathering, is /adulterated with oil; and this 
mixture they do not confider as fraudulent: the 
praftice is allowed, and the reafon afiigned for it is 
the prevention of too great drynefs in the drug. I'he 
people employed in gathering have each a fmalf vef- 
fel containing a little oil of fefamum or lintlBed. The 
opium which has flowed from the wounded capfule 
is feraped ofl* with a little iron inflrument, previouf- 
ly dipt in oil: a little oil is taken in the palm o*f the' 
hand, and the opium gathered with the iron inflru¬ 
ment, is wiped on the hand, and kneaded with the 

oil; - 
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Dll. The Xj^hole quantity gathered, Is brought home 
kneaded into a mafs, and thrown into a vedel with 
more oil, into which the whole crop of the feafon is 
collected. 

It is thus evident that the quantity of oil in 
• any given quantity of opium, is not determined 
with much accuracy j they compute that the oil' 
amounts to one half of the pure drug, or one 
third of the mixed mafs. The adulterations prac- 
tifed fecretly, and confidered as fraudulent, are 
mincing the powder of the feed leaves of the pop¬ 
py, and even alhes. The mixture of oil renders 
this opium of* very inferior quality to that of the 
'Company’s provinces. It is particularly unfit for 
medicinal purpofes, and for making a tranfpareat 
tincture. It is exported to Guzarat and other 
parts: the merchants advancing the money to the 
cultivator, at leaf): in part, while the crop is on 
the ground. 






VoL. n. 
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OF THE HEMP, FLAX, &c. OF INDIA 


Chandernagore% * 7 9 9» 


Of flax and hemp, with all their varieties, and the 
diiferent fubflitutes for thefe ufeful articles, the Hin¬ 
doo agriculturifts poflefs greater abundance than any 
other people. The advantages of which thefe might 
be produftive to a commercial nation have not been 
overlooked ; yet it is probable that neceflity only will 
prompt us to avail ourfelves of them to that degree 
to which they may eafily be carried* 

** ! 

The moft common fubftitute for hemp in Bengali' 
is the Jute or Faut^ Crotularfa juncea^ Linn.’ It 
grows abtindantly in many parts of this province ; 
and is much ufed for Tails, ropes, iifhing nets, and 
other naval purpofes. An a€l: of Parliament, has 
been palTed permitting this article to be imported 
fr§g ^f^duty. It has in confequence been imported* 

though 
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.though in no great quantity. Since, however, rags, 
and the materials of the paper manufacturers have 
^ifen fo much in price, it has been recommended 
a beneficial article to the owners of rice and country 
fhips, to fill up their cargoes with as tonnage. Such 
goods as require ±o be packed in gunny bags have 
'been found moft convenient for the importation of 
this article, without rifking much capital. The price 
of Sun, which, in its manufactured fiate, this com¬ 
modity is called, is from feven to eight Ihillings per 
cwt. in Bengal, and it has fold in England at thirty- 
five fhillings. I'he refufe of this plant furnifhes to 
the Hindoos the material for making pniper; and it 
is probably fr(?m this circumftance, that Mr -Sewell, 

> bookfeller in London, firft conceived the idea of ren¬ 
dering it fubfervient to our manufacturers during the 
great fcarcity of materials. Many have already pro¬ 
fited confi^erably by the information conveyed by 
-this judicious and accurate obferver; and .it is highly 
probable that the ufeful hint which he has conveyed ' 
in the European Magazine, will be more benefit:ial 
to his country than fome other more fplendid dif- 
.^overies. 

The following varieties of this plant have been 
cultivated in the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, and 
experiments decifive of their utility,, have been made 
by Dr. Roxburgh, a gentlen^n to whom botany is 
more indebted than to any other m$n of the prefent 
times. 


r. Bhungee 



sia 
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1 . Bhungee Paut. Corchorus olitoriut^ Linn, y 
* 

3. Ghee Naltha Paut. Corchorus capftdaris^ 
Linn. 

I 

Of the cultivation of thefe plants,* and his attempts 
to improve the quality of their flax, Dr. Roxburgh’s 
letter to the Governor in Council will convey the 
bed idea, 

“ Immediately on my arrival in Bengal, among 
other things 1 turned my attention towards fuch plants 
as yielded the natives materials for making twine, &c. 
and found they poflefied not only Ctbtolaria juncea^ 
and Hibifcus cornabinus, (an account and drawings 
of thefe I have already tranfmitted to the Hon. Court 
of Diredlors), |i)ut that they alfo cultivated for the 
lame purpofes two fpecies of Corchorus, the olito- 
rius, and capfularis, with varieties of each fpecies of 
Ofchynomene ♦, which the late Dr. Koning flrft de- 
fcribed. Drawings and defcfiptions of thef^lants, 
with the method of cultivation, and preparation of 
their fibres, 1 have now the honour of tranfmitting, 
together with fome cleaned famples, which 1 beg 
may be fent to the Hon. Court of Direitors.” • 

** This fubflance (Jute), might probably be ren¬ 
dered much finer, eyea fit for cambric and lawn," by 

' ... 


* Dooocha of the Beugalefe. 
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being thicker than ufual, and cutting k at an 
earlier perickl; for it is well known that cutting flax 
green, prevents that harihnefs which it acquires by 
landing till full ripe. I have in view fome experi¬ 
ments to determine this point, which I think is a 
very eflfential on^.-» Befides, the Hindoos, fo far as I 
can learn, pay no attention to the cleannefs, or qua¬ 
lity of tile water they fteep the plants in, which'is no 
doubt a material point; and requires to be attended 
to. Soft clean water, well expofed to the fun's 
beams, and never ufed for the fame purpofe a fecond 
time, is what I would recommend. Jute fo pre¬ 
pared,^ will no doubt be of much more beautiful co¬ 
lour, than wheti lefs pure w'ater is ufed. Putrid 
Ibul water will mok likely Haken this operation, and 
it is therefore employed by the Hindoo farmers, who 
are more intent on difpatch, than on the colour of 
the fubkance, as it is only employed by them for 
coarfe purpofes, where colour and appearances'kre 

y 

totally immaterial. 

m* ' * 

“ With a view to determine whether the quality, 
of the Jute might be rendered finer by the above 
means, I caufed two parcels to be fown about the 
ufual feed time, viz one of Bhungee Paut, and the 
''other Ghee Naltha Paut: The feed of the firk prov¬ 
ed bad ; a circumkance I did not learn, till it was 
too late to fow a fecond parcej ; ccftikqueiitly I ant 
unable to fay any thing farther concerning, this 
fpecies* 


Th* 
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The capfularis grew weljl; and as it was fow9 
^thick, run up flender to a confiderable height. Ijt 
was cut at an early period, fteeped in perfedly clean 
water, bleached, beat, and dre.fled with the fcucch 
and coarfe heckle. In the pacjtage which accom¬ 
panies this, the dreded fibres w;l! be found in one 
bundle, the dreffing in another, ^nd feme of the un- 
4rcired in a third. From thefe you will be able, I 
hope, to judge whether this fubftance is to be im¬ 
proved by the means prafUfed in Europe, to procure 
fine flax for cambric, and fine lawn*” 


Besides ^thefe (ubflltutes, the true hemp, (Bang of 
the natives), is foupd in many placet of Bengal- It 
is however bjut little ufed* except for the oil, which 
is obtained from the feeds, and for medicine; or, 
lafliy, for an intoxica^g ingredient mixed with to¬ 
bacco for the Hookah. Intoxication by this means, 
is perhaps the greaXeil and moj} univerfal evil fuifer- 
ed by the Hindoos; fince its fmali price puts this 
treacherous luxury within the reach of all. • 

■ ' I 

« 

The common flax of Europe, (Tiflee of the ^en- 
galefe), is cultivated in all the upper provinces as well 
as Bengal. This, however, is for the oil folely ; for 
the natives are unacquainted with the ufe of Tiflfee as a 
flax. The cultivation of it for the fibre might no doubt 
be turn^ to great account, fince under the prefent ma¬ 
nagement this moft iifeful part is entirely thrown away. 
On the vafl and fertile plains of Bengal, proved by 
the^ experience of ages to be adapted to the growth 
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of plant, it is difficult to affign any limits to tho 
cluantit^of flax that might be raifed. Whilft Eng¬ 
land pa^ annually to Germany for eight or nine 
hundred tb^s of • linen yarn, this plant, and thefe 
rich territorie^Siffer a wide field of intefefting expe- 
liment to the government of Bengal. 


CoiR, (the inner bark of the Coco nut), ufed as 
the running rigging of fhips, is preferred to hempy 
by all who have ufed it. I’hough hard to handle at 
firft, yet, on a little ufe, it becomes eafy, and has* 
many good qualities. Employed in cables, it is in 
general*ufe in Afia; and being at once light and ela- 
flic, it poiTefles many advantages. It has been 
Itretched from fix to nine inches without breaking ^ 
a degree of elafticity which muft enable a fliip to ride 
eafy ; where with a common cable, it would be dan¬ 
gerous or impradlicable. None of the Coir cordage 
receives tar; an advantage in point of faving, if it 
*ccmtinues frefli and durable, as it is faid to do, when 
catettlly wetted with fait water. 


I 


►uR Oriental pofleflions have already contributed 
’ largely to the refources of the empire in the neceflary 
^icU of Ihip-timber; feveral of the mofl: valuable 
•^lips that ever entered the Thames having been built 
there: It is probable that the period ii not far diftant 
when they (hall prove equally ferviceaible in the ar¬ 
ticles of paper, fails, and cordage. In obtaining 
from Hindoflan all the benefits which are compatible 
with its own interefl: to beftow, we have, it mult be. 

zfllowed 
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allowed many difficulties to encounter: The 0 / 
thefCf perhaps, is want of enterprife in the^^Aatives 
themfelves; they poffefs, (what philofophepi fuppof* 
ed only to belong to inanimate matter) a^piwcrful vU 
inertia which mult continually be jrotintcrafted by 
the application of an aJaquate ftuhulus on one part. 
To invigorate and properly apply the induftry of fo 
jnany millions of people is a great and important trull 
which has devolved upon the Britilh. It is comfort¬ 
able* to obferve that this is a trull, our countrymen 
who adventure in thefe provinces are, in general, well 
qualified to fulfill. Their ardour in purfuit of for¬ 
tune is often a happy corrective of the indolence of 
the Afiatics. There are in Calcutta fome mercantile 
houfes whofe enterprife and capital put in motion'a 
greater number of hands than any equal number of 
individuals in any quarter Sf the world. The num-i 
ber of failors, Ihip^ builders, growers of indigo and 
cotton, and manufafturers of every defeription, who 
are fupplied with labour and fubfiftence by the finale 
houfe of Mr Fairlie, is perhaps not equalled by ajny 
individual in Europe. Yet this Gentleman, aUer 
twenty years laborious exertion in a debilitating/bli- 
mate, continues to profecute every new adventuie 
with the fame activity as he commenced his caret^i': 
** NU adum rtputam donee aliquidfuperejfet a^dum*^ 


OP 



• OF THE COCHINEAL. 


Benares, * 793 . 


TiJfe indigo manufacture which has given a confider- 
able fpur to the induftry of the natives of India, was 
foon fucceeded by an attempt highly commendable, 
to eftablifh that of cochineal. Dr. Nicolas Fontana, 
, a gentleman of great literary knowledge, has detailed 
tl is^vantages to be derived from this culture, in a 
V ry fatisfa^tory manner. 

The introduction of cochineal into Bengal, 
^ic^li our neighbours had endeavoured to natura¬ 
lize in their Weft India pofleffions, deferves particu¬ 
larly to be marked as being likely, under proper ma¬ 
nagement, to become not only a new, aera in the pro- 
^reffive refources of the pompany, but an acceffion 
of opulence to the Britiih empire: an sera the more 
remarkable, as, notwithftanding the attempts of Go- 
VoL. II. . E e vernmentj’ 
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vernment, the defign was not accompliflied b' C 
through accident, the great parent of difcoj-^ry, 
which, with never ceafmg influence, operate»f^m fo 
many ways for the good of mankind. ^ 

After a large plantation of th^l^rious fpecles 
of Opuntia had been reared at Madrafs, waiting only 
the arrival ot the infedl to make it ferviceable, which 
a long correfpondence of thirteen years could not 
obtain, Dr Anderfon’s fohcitations about it had al- 
inofl been forgotten; yet though his laborious in- 
duftry and zeal for his country’s intereft, had no 
other reward, the introduction of the cochineal in- 
fedl into India is entirely owing to his^publicatitfns on 
the fubjeft, which fortunately fell into the hands of 
Captain Nelfon, who was then ftationed at Madr.fs 
with the 5 2d regiment. On the Captain’s return to 
India in 1795, the fleet in which he failed repaired 
for refrelhinent to the port of Rio de Janeiro. In 
his perambulations a little way out of this town, he 
was attended as ufually by the centinel, when he fan ^ 
a plantation of Opuntia with the infeft upon it. *Th% 
circumftance immediately brought to his rccolledit*n 
the ardent wilh for the importation of the infedt e*^- 
prefled in the letters he had read at Madrafs; a^tT 
he conceived the hope of being able to gratify "Dk 
Anderfon’s defire, by carrying fome to India with 
him. 


A day or two previous to his embarkation he 
took anoUier walk to the place where he had feea 
* the 
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A^ppuntia or Nopal. He made bold to alk the 
cultivators for fome of the plant, being curious, he 
faid, i^matters of natural hiftory. Having colleft- 
ed fever^^i^^er plants he wifhed to have this alfo. 
llie good being the lefs fufpicious, as he was 

Jn his regimentals, granted his requeft They gave 
him feveral plants with infefts upon them, which he 
carefully carried aboard. Many of thefe, during the 
paflage to Bengal, which was reniarkably long and 
tedious for fuch delicate paflengers, died. A few 
infects only remained alive on the lafl plant, feveral 
of the leaves having withered. 

“ Capt. Nelfon on his arrival in Calcutta, fent the 
fei^vivors to the Botanic Garden, where they were 
diftributed on the different fpecies of the Opuntia, 
This well nigh fruftrated the whole labour. On the 
China and Manilla fpecics, they were found to die 
fall. It fortunately occurred to make the trial on 
" 4 jhe indigenous Opuntia of Bengal, which is ^Ifo 
ifoujTrlant in many parts of India. On this the 
lifts thrived amazingly ; in fo much that from thefe 
fjw, in the courfe of four or five months a quantity 
^d been colleftcd fufficient for diftribulion among 
;»k^ho wifhed to tr}' the rearing of them; and fc- 
veral plants upon which the infefts w*erc feeding, 
were fent to Madrafs. 

The novelty and importance of the objeft pro- 
mifmg fo fpeedy and plentiful a harveft of fortune, 
engaged a multitude of individuals to undertake the 

bufinef^f 
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buiinefs; and this, no doubt, the more readil^as 
the cultivation of this rich field of wealth rei^ired 
but very little capital. Many golden dreanls were 
enjoyed by the new planters, All who a mind 
were provided with infeds; and un^[^rcook planta¬ 
tions of Opuntia. 


** The anxiety and impatience natural to all, who 
indulging in ardent expedations, undertake new en- 
terprifes, induced fome of the planters of the Nopal 
to put the infed upon it, when the plant had juft 
emerged from the ground. Others, through inat¬ 
tention, kept their infeds in places too near to ^here 
the Opuntia was growing young, Vhich in that 
tender and premature ftate was devoured by thi^;* 
creatures, when hard preffed by hunger. The lln- 
ikilful mode of drying was likewife adopted: and 
fome of thoie perfons whofe opinions lead the mul¬ 
titude, declared in the moft decided and pofitive man¬ 
ner, that the cochineal would never anfwer, as it, 
would not be found worth the trouble and expsm^^ 
attending the cultivation of it. All thefe..i^onfideri- 
tions damped in a great meafure the ardor of tli> 
enterprife. Many abandoned the purfuit, and 
the infers to provide for themfelves, after the pl^n!^ 
deilined for their ufe were deftroyed, wherever they 
could find nouriftiment. I hey were feen flying a- 
bout indil'criminately .on various other plants, and 
thus periihing ; while others rooted out the planta¬ 
tions, and employed the ground for other purpofes. 

« Bj2- 
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^*SJ5 esides the difcouraging circumftances already 
mexitikmed, it was urged that the fpecies imported 
into In^a, was only the Orana Silveftris, and that 
the firft f^cimei\s fent home had been of no value. 
They had gl^wn lumpy and mufty for want of be¬ 
ing properly dri^d^ or thoroughly diverted of the 
.cottony fubrtance with which the infe^ is covered. 
But fuppofmg, it was added, that a proper mode of 
drying and preparing it could be found out, and the 
cultivation of it brought to the greatert perfeftion, it 
would foon overftock the market, as there is a cer¬ 


tain quantity only, and that not very great, which 
is teqpired for Europe. I’his would loon be liip- 
plied, and lofs •inftead of gain would accrue to the 
pi;^ters. 1 his excefs, however, it was farther urged, 
was^to be prefumed only in the cafe of the country 
being able to fupply plants fulficient for the food of 
the infeft, which was very doubtful on account of its 
quick reproduction, as it fends forth a new genera¬ 
tion every forty days. 


These with other objections of lefs force, ma^ 
^ ,fily be refuted by any impartial obferver acquaint- 
SeJ with the nature of the climate and foil of India, 
oo^rjL without any kind ot knowledge of agriculture. 

' In fuch a vart extent of territory as that ot the Eall 
India Company, and lying under fuch a variety of 
climates, it is not furely impoflible, or very difficult 
to find a climate and foil fitted for the naturalization 


and rearing the cochineal infeCt; and where the 

plants will grow to proper fize for affording it food; 

• • 
la 
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in the fame manner as in the diftn£ts of IV^ico^ 
where the people who take moll pains, ha^ them 
growing to fuch a height as requires ladd(p 4 to ga¬ 
ther the infect. Soch a flate of ' the ^piant would 
check the too rapid reproduction of^rfie infeCl, and 
at the fame time improve its quaii'ty; for it is a faCt 
that the Sylvefter Cochineal, when bred upon a full 
grown Nopal, lofes part of its tenacity, and grows to 
double the fize of that gathered on gunny plants, 
and lefs covered with the cottony fubftance. 

The cultivation of cochineal, would in all proba¬ 
bility be greatly favoured by the vicinity of a hilly 
country; fuch as the Boglipore, Rajahmahl, and 
Purneah. It can be afeertained by good authoptry, 
that there are already in the Chittagong dirfrift, 
plantations of large Opuntias, which have been 
growing for two years paft. Whenever the infeCt 
fhall be placed on thefe plants, we fhall fee cochineal 
of a very good quality. The nature and habits />f 
the natives, feem entirely calculated for thr^^i- 
ployment of gathering the mfeCi; woi^ that may^oe 
done by old men, women, or boys. 

‘‘ As to the drying the infeCls, there is nb coui3!^> 
where the fun has fuch influence as in Bengal. ,The me¬ 
thod of drying in the fun, after fcalding the infe^in hot 
water, is that praCtifed in Mexico, and in Brazil; the 
inleCls collcCled in wooden bowls are thereby fpread 
from them on a hot diih 6f earthen ware, and placed 
alive on a charcoal fire ; where they are flowly roaft- 
^ . ed. 
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ed/^dI^ the downy covering difappe<ir, and the aqae>- 
ous jokes of the animal are wholly evaporated.. Dur¬ 
ing thi\ operation, the infers are conftantly fleered 
about w^h a tin ladle, and fometimes water is 
fprinkled ups^n thbni, to prevent abfolute torrifa£lian; 
which would deilt;oy the colour ; but a little pradice 
will teach them to remove them from the lire, though 
furely its barbarity ought to prevent its adoption. 


By an efllmate made on a large fcale, of the 
ncccirary expence that would attend the cultivation 
of one hundred biggahs of Opimtia, it appeared thafc 
after making every polTible allowance for ground 
!' rent, Tlyut:- gathering, and an European overfeer, 
and interelt on difburfeinent at twelve per cent, the 
quX^jtity produced of grana fylveftris during nine 
months of the year, reckoning it at four ficca ru¬ 
pees per feer of thirty-two ounces, would more than 
treble the capital employed. But if this calculation 
be juft in the vicinity of Calcutta, and there is no 
icafon to fuppofe it otherwife, where labour an|d 
glound renti s dear j how much kfs would the whole 
ejjpence of cultivation and preparation be, if trans- 
\ tclvtd to a greater diftance, and to the other pro- 
Oce,s! 


When the infed has been welldned, it fhould 
be packed immediately, as it might q^herwife be af- 
feded by the damp air of Bengal. In tins buiinefe 
the method ufed ip Mexico fhould be followed; 
which is to put it firll into a linen bag, covered with 
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i compa£l: net j and then over the whole an 
tyde feWed fo clofely as to render it impervirus to 
wateK, 

For fome of the cochineal wnicft I wanted for 
the purpofe of making experiments, colledted at En- 
tally, two miles from Calcutta, I paid in 1796, fix- 
teen rupees per feer : for the fame quantity raifed by 
another planter, the following year, eight rupees ; 
and in 1797, I might have bought a great quantity, 
part of which came one hundred miles from Calcut¬ 
ta, at five rupees per feer. 

** The improveability of the gruia fylveftria by 
attention, will be afccrtained more clearly by the ^ 
lowing fa£t, than by a fhdufand arguments. Some 
merchants, at my recommendation, bought about 
two hundred pounds of cochineal made at Rafia- 
puglah, five miles from Calcutta, at five rupees per 
feer. The fame houfe paid for feven mauns, or 280 
f^rs, to Mr Stephens at Keerpay, feven rupe§&.fi^ 
jeer, in 1797* and I can fay that it was the beft^^' 
the fort that had yet been feen in town, both for .. 
fize, cleaning, and drying. 

“ Let us now fuppofe for a moment, fuch 
cochineal as that made at Keerpay, to be the belt 
that can ever be obtained in Bengal, and that the 
above may be within a rupee, more or lefs, the ave¬ 
rage price* The grana fina, that is brought to Ben- 
by vhy of Manilla, fells, when abundant, at fix- 

teen 


I. 
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tteb rupees per feer, but oftener at nineteen and 
twenty. The Bengal Sylvellris contains only from 
9-16 to 10-16 parts of the colouring matter contain¬ 
ed in tlie othen ; but fay Only one half, fo that the 
manufafturer will be obliged to ufe two feers inflead 
of one, the quality of the colour to be the fame, 

, even at this rate, the filk manufadories at Bengal 
might be fupplied with it, with a yearly faring. Af¬ 
ter fupplying this market, if the quantity be increaf- 
ed, there will be a demand for it in the China, and 
Englilh markets, though only of the Sylvefter kind. 
Suppohng it for ever to remain fuch, by leaving it to 
the indolent natives onl^^’ even this would be a great 
acquifition, coniid^!ii%'' the various ways in which it 
Crp be employed^ the dyers. Befides if the prices 
were immedj^dy to fail, fo as not to indemnify the 
prefent freight and infurance to the private adven¬ 
turer, how eafy would it be to reduce the infed to a 
much fmaller bulk by making a lake, and producing 
carmine no lefs valuable than the grana fina. 

The overftocking of the market, however, with 
a drug fo important, and of fuch extendve ufe, is 
a thing very likely foon to happen. The manu- 
fi®:urer wherever he ihould find it at a price would 
ufe it generally, and fubfiitute it in the room of 
other materials for reds; fuch as madder, redwood, 
and others ufed for woollens, and fiiks; befides the 
great varieties of fhades from fcariet and crimfon, 
down to all thofe various tints, to be obtained by 
VoL. II. F f niodifi- 
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modifications of reagents from cocbineal» with a 
liancy and flabiUty that would foon repay the (mail 
additional expeneo that might be incurred by this 
fi^biUtutioa, >, 

f 

• f , 

9 

It is a thing greatly to b8 wiftied by every 
citizen and patriot* that the Bengal; coqhineal may 
foon be brought to fuch a degree of perfection, 
and produced in fuch plenty, as may admit of a 
reduction of its price fufficient to induce the calicoe 
printers in Europe to ufe it more commonly tlian 
hitherto, in the dying of cotton; which open a 
much v/idcr field for its confumption. As to the 
ihynefs of cotton to the admifiion ^ of this animal 
colour, it is not an obfiacle that ought by zyj 
means to confidcred as infurmountable*, in "Ithe 
prefent (late of chemiilry, advancing fo rapidly to 
farther improvements, and particularly applying, 
with vafl fuccefs, many of its operations to the 
art of dying. The few unfuccefsful a|^^pts mad^^ 
manufacturers, and chemifts, to fip^this colour 
"bn cotton, have been defeated more by the- dear- 
nefs of the drug, than by any impracticability of 
the defigii. This exhaufied at once the purfe and. 
the patience, both of the artiil and chemifi; ^d 
precluded that continuation, repetition, and diverfi- 
catioxi pf experiment which is nccelTary to the 
completion pf new inventions.. 

. It was upon cotton that the Spaniards firfl: 

faw 
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the cochineal lifed in Mekico; but ibr Dirant 
of preparation^ it produced but a dull cHmlbn. 
When feme of the dried Bengal infect u/as fhew- 
ed to the Vakeel of the Rajah of Napal, rehdiiig 
as miniiler to .our Government at Calcutta^ he 
fobn* knew it, and declared, that it was always ufed 
in dying his country robes and turbans. The op¬ 
portunity ariting from the management of a chintz 
manufa^ory, induced me to make fome dials- of 

cochineal in cotton cloth arid thread. Bv thefe It 

0 

was afeertained, that the quantity of colouring 
matter, contained in the Bengal cochineal of 
1796, compared with the grana fina, was from 
nine or eleven, to fixteeri. I then repeated as 

as the chemical reagents, to be obtained in 
India, would permit, various experiments of the" 
kind mentioned by Dr. Barcroft, in his firfl: vo* 
lume of the philofophy of fall colours, and near¬ 
ly with the fame fuccefs in variety of ihades and 
degrees of permanency. From thefe experiments 
thei’c refulted two confiderable benefits to that nk- 
riufaftory: The firft was, that I was induced to 
make an addition of a certain quantity of pow¬ 
dered cochineal to the morinda root, for the fine 
«lBths and muflins that were to undergo the boil¬ 
ing procefs in the vatn'’rhe fecoi^, I was led to 
mix with the bafis for printing red, (aluni), a de¬ 
coction of cochineal, inRead^of tie Turmeric, or 
red wood, formerly ufed by printers in tracing their 
defigns. This laffc fubititute was "only boiled in 

^ limple 
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fimple morinda, and iht other with the addition 
of cochineal. By this procefs deep and brilliant red& 
were obtained^ fuch as had not hitherto been feen 
in Bengal. 

Thb cultivation, therefore, of^ the cochineal in- 
fed, is an objed worthy of - all the countenance and 
care of Government. The attempts towards its na¬ 
turalization ought. not by any means to be aban¬ 
doned, but continued with all perfevering indullry, 
and unwearied attention, to every circumftance that 
may promote fo important a branch of commerce. 
For this article we fend annually immenfe fums to 
the Spaniards. Not only might this expence be 
faved to Britain; but, in due time, the reft of 
world might be fupplied from the Bengal produce 
of this valuable commodity. It is in the recollec¬ 
tion of moil people converfant with India affairs, 
how the firfl: fpecimens of indigo fent home from 
Bengal were depreciated and rejeded.* Hence the 
cvitivadon of it was obftruded for foine years. 
But when it began to be attended to in 1780, and 
1782, by people who were acquainted 
befl: modes of manufaduring it, it was ii^^^ved 
with fuch rapidity, that in 1790 fom6 of the Bu^’^1 
indigo was judged to be equal to the Guatimala, 
and bore the fame price. The quantity fent home 
in the year 1795, and 179^9 was far beyond what 
Iiad ever been imported into the port of Jkondon 
from all the world, and more than is required for 

the 
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the annual confumption of Europe. The uie of in¬ 
digo in the dye-houfe is very circumfcribed, and 
confined chiefly to the colours of blue and green. 
It gives alfo a few finer blacks, with lilac grounds ; 
but it cannot, like cochineal, be applied to the va¬ 
rious principal colours, as crimfon, fcarlet, purple, 
and to all the intermediate ihades. 



OF THE LABOUR ABSTRACTED BY THE'DIAMOJ^D MlNEl 


f 


Minapori^ 

$ 

A CONSIDERABLE, portion of the rural labour of 
Hindoftan, is abftrafted from agriculture, its proper 
objedl, and employed in the diamond mines. Of 
the four principal mines, that at Roalconda, five 
days journey from Golcpnda, is the moft antient; 
for Tavernier fays that it was difcovered two hun¬ 
dred years before his time. Around the place where 
the diamonds are found in this mine, the ground is 
fandy, and full of rocks, in which there are veiftj«of 
half a finger, to a whole finger in width. The 
miners make ufe of irons with hooks at the end, with 
which they pick out the earth or fand, from thefe 
veins, which they put into tubs, and among that 
earth they'find the diamonds. 


There 
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There are feveral diamond cutters at this miuei 
but none of them have above one mill, which is of 
fteel. Tavernier, who is a'►judge of this fubjefl:, 
afferts that the natives cannot give that lively poliili 
to the ftones which the Europeans do, yet they can 
cut fome which oui: lapidaries will not undertake. . 

There are two kinds of merchants employed in 
this traffic ; the one takes a portion of the ground, 
and employs miners to dig, paying a duty to the 
King of four pagodas per day, for every hundred 
men employed in the works j the other clafs of mer¬ 
chants are merely purchafers of the ftones from the 
firft, and they* alfo pay a duty to the king of two 
per cent, for all that they buy. . , 

f 

( . • 

4 

Of this latter clafs was M. Tavernier, who has 
given by far the rnofl detailed and authentic ac¬ 
count of this trade that has yet reached Europe. 
He had made^many different journeys to the different 
mines of India, and in this traffic accumulated an 
Immenfe fortune. 

“ It is very pleating, he obferres, to fee the 
ycMs/Sg childrerr of the merchants, apd other people 
of the country, who feat themfelves under a tree in a 
fquare of the town^ and though not c^der than tifteep 
or tixteen years, and many ffill youtiger, they make 
bargains with perfed Ikill and exa£biefs. Each has 
his diamond weights, and a bag hanging by one tide, 
with a purfe at the other ^ thus he fits expelling his 

‘ cultomers,' 
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cuftomers, who come to fell. When any perfon 
brings a flone^ it is put into the hands of the eldell 
of thefe boys, who {its as a kind of chief, and after 
having examined it, paflTes it to t;he reft oiie after 
another, till all have feen it, when it is again return¬ 
ed to him. Meanwhile not a word is fpoken ^ till 
he demand the price, with a view to purchafe it, if 
poihble; and fhould he buy it too dear, it is on his 
own account. In the evening the children compute 
what they have laid out 5 then examine their ftones, 
and clafs them according to their water, their weight 
and cleannefs: they then carry them to the great 
merchants, who have generally large pare,els to 
match. The profit is then divided kmong the chil> 
dren equally; only the chief among them has one. 
fourth per cent, more than the reft.” 

The bargains made by the great merchants, both 
Mahommedans and Hindoos, are tranfaded with pe> 
culiar fecrecy and dexterity. The buyer and feHer 
lit oppofite to each other, and without fpeakkg a 
word, the one of the two opens his girdle, the feller 
tStes hold of the purchafer’s hand, and with it he 
covers it as well as his own, and according td diffe¬ 
rent figns made by the touch, perfdflly underftfJbd 
by the parties, the bargain is concluded. Thus in 
the fame place, a parcel may be fold feveral,times, 
Without'any one prefent knowing that it hath been 
fold at all, or for how much. * 


As 





As the valhe of thcfe tmiiei depeiid» miiefe' up6ii 
the fecurify afid ptote&iati gi^veti to-the 
who refort to them; the &tlve goverfimcaifs- htffc 
afforded this with much foticitude* A partkfiitiv 
perfon is appointed to weigh all the diamonds, to 
preclude all impofition in this particular; fervants 
. are appointed to every confiderablc merchant during 
his ftay, to guard both his money and effeds, and 
not unfrequently an efcort is allowed him till 1^ 
reach the frontiers of the kingdofn. 

The lot of the poor natives, who work the mines^ 
though well fkilled in their bufinefs, is invariably a 
hard one. Their wages never exceed 'three pagodas 
in the year ; a fubfiflence fo fcanty almofl compels 
them to difhonefty. Accordingly they make little 
fcruple, as often as with fafety they can, to hide a 
ftone for their own profit; As they are perfe£lly 
naked, except the fihall rag around their middle^ 
this can hardly be done but by fwallowing the 
(tones; and this being detected they have been 
known to fecrete them in the corner of the eye. To 
prevent thefts, twelve or fifteen out of fifty are bound 
to fecurity for the honefty of the reft, to the 
gfbit merchant who employs them. ' 

t 

About feven days journey ^aft ^^ora Glokonda, 
lies the mine of Colour, or Gani, a| it is cs^ed by 
the Hindoos. This mine was difcQvered abobt sm 
hundred yean later than that of Roalcpnda, by a 
peafant while he was preparing ground to low millet, 

Voii‘ II. G g who 
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vho found at the foot of a high mountain a glitter¬ 
ing flone, as he thought, but on prefenting 'it at 
Golconda to a diamond merchant, he was informed 
of its quality and value. 

The report of this trader in diamonds, who had 
not before feen one of fo great weight, made much 
noife in the country, and engaged the monied men in 
the vicinity to fearch the ground, where they found, 
and ftill find many of greater fize than at any other 
mine. . Here are produced a number of ftones from 
ten to forty carats, and among them fome larger, 
particularly that prefented to Aurengzebe, weighing 
nine hundred carats. In this mine "the earth is dug 
to a confiderable depth, carried to a fpot prepared 
for the purpofe, and there waflied, and winnowed. 
The men, women, and children employed in thefe 
labours, when the place was firft vifited by Tavernier, 
amounted to upwards of fixty thoufand; and. many 
fuperfiitious ceremonies were employed to engage 
their diligence and fidelity to their fuperiors. 


The third mine is that of Sumbulpour,. lying 
thirty cofs fouth of Rhotas, on the confines oi't Ben^^ 
gal. The name is the fame with Ihat of a felfi'ge 
town on the river Gouel, in the fands of which the 
diamonds are found. After the great rains are over, 
they wait for two months till , the water becomes 
clear, and the river has fubfided fo low* as ill fome 


places tQ^leave the fand dry, in other places covering 
it only a few inches. This happens about the end 

of 
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of January, when workers flock to it from Sumbul- 
pour, and the neighbouringjowiis, to the amount of 
eight thoufand perfons, men, women, and children. 

They fearch the river from the town of Sumbul- 
pour, up to its veiy fources in the mountains, through 
• a traft of an hundred miles. Thofe who are {killed 
in this buflnefs know from the appearance of the 
fand whether it contains any diamonds ; when there 
is reafon to believe that there are any, they enclofe 
the place with flakes and faggots, and draw out the 
fand for two feet deep. This fand they. work, fift, 
and winnow, |is at the other mines. “ From this 
river, fays Tavernier, come all thofe fair Points called 
Natural Points, but large flone is feldom found 
here.*^ 

The fourth diamond mine was in the Carnatic; 

. but was ordered to be fhut up by Mirgi Mola, the 
famous General of Aurengzebe, on account, as it 
is faid, of tile yellownefs of the diamonds, and the 
foulnefs of the ftones. 

Tjd^ hardnefs, luftre, and beaCtity of the diamond, 
have conferred on it a very high value as an orna¬ 
ment among all nations; but no where has it been 
prized more than in the Mogul t|rritories. Rich 
prefents of thefe flones to the* Solereign, have al¬ 
ways paved the way to rank and prderment. Hence 
the value of jewels and precious ftOnes accumulated 
by the Emperors has been immenfe. In the time 

of 
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of Tain^roiery on^ in the poiTeffioh of the Great' 
Moguls weighed 279 9-1^ carats, and was valued 
by him at 11 >72^,27S livr^, or nearly half a mElion 
fterling. Btmng the reign of Acbec, which was be* 
£ore^he period when the empire reached its fummit, 
either of wealth or fpiendour, the vaft treafures of 
the monarch were preferved in twelve di{lin£l of¬ 
fices, three of which were occupied by the jewels and 
plate only. To each treafury a Tepukchy and'Da- 
xogha were appointed, who claffed the jewels in a re* 
gular manner, accor^^ng to their kind and value, 
and they were always ready to render an ac¬ 
count daily or monthly of their aj^lication or expen¬ 
diture. Concerning the dijfferent regulations of the 
mint and jewel office, the author of the Ayeen Ac- 
bery is more full and luminous, than upon any other 
department of the internal economy of that great 
empire. 


Thr Moguls were no lefs curious in other gems 
tha^ in the diamond: Emeralds, top^s, faphires, 
and pearls, always occupied a confiderabie part of the 
jewel office; and their value was greater than that of 
the diamond. Confidering the fmall progrelk that 
chemiftry had then made in any part of the wi^d^ 
their knowledge of gems and of the precious' metals 
may be regarded asboth. accurate and ext^five. 
The methods laid <}own for refining gold and jilver, 
by Abul Fazd, ratfier refemble the acc^racy of a 
^rofeffipnal man, than the ideas of a nobleman treat- 
generally of the Aslte of the treafury. No lefs 

. than 
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than twelve di£^ent degrees of .^:gc4d, 

called barrah batmy^ are cHflindly xjioted in book; 
and the method of afcerlalmng each degree in any 
given fpecimen) is accurately laid down^ 

I 

- Tire prai^tical habit of afceitalning the goodnefs of 
, coins, or the finenefs of je\f^els, is an attainment in 
which Europeans are at prefent far outdone by the 
natives. Their {kill in this matter is fo decidedly fu* 
perior, that every European whofe tranfa^lions are 
confiderable, retains a native writer, or Bannian, 
who receives payments for him, and who is anfwer- 
able fpr the fpfficiency of the money of which he ac¬ 
cepts, In moft of the great towns of Hindoftan, 
gems and precious Hones are procurable as a mer¬ 
cantile commodity; but an European without pro- 
ieiTional knowledge, and much experience in this 
traffic, could not fafely enter into competition with 
the native merchants. 

Akotheb^ caufe of the abflradion of ufeful hands 
from agriculture, is the pearl fifhery, The'natives 
empl(^ed in this trade are very numerous, while the 
drucj^ry they fuffer is far more ijnhealthy and pe¬ 
rilous than that of the diamond miles, 

■ ;• 

The fhell-fifh which produces this jewel, is the 
Mytilus margaritiferus, which 1$ ^mnd adhering to 
the coral banks along the fbores o| 'iimyelly. Tt is 
fifhed by the natives, who aifemble in finall boats 
from different jf^uarters, at two fei^fons of the year ; 

• the 
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the firft continues during March and April; the fe- 
cond during Auguft and September. After each 
hfhing a numerous fair is held for the fale of the 
produce. Seven different villages- fkirting the fea, 
of which Tutocorin is the chief, have long been 
famous for a numerous populaticm fubiifling by this 
traf&c; but if we may judge from their toils and^ 
their dangers, their condition cannot be envied. 

The divers fink themfelves to the bottom gene¬ 
rally at the depth of twelve fathoms, by means of a 
ftone faftened to their feet, and from habit can re¬ 
main under water till they hll their bag with ftells ; 
this effedled, by a twitch of the rope they make a 
lignal for being drawn up. The fpace of eight or 
ten minutes has fcarcely elapfed when thefe miferable 
divers again plunge into the fea, to repeat the fame 
talk, which continues during the whole filhing fea- 
fon. This is the K»xy/<C>j<r»c n vmKv of Arrian, 
which from his time to the prefent day has conftituted 
the drudgery of an unhappy race, who are thus ex- 
pofed not merely to the danger of cold and fuffoca- 
tion, but to the voracity of the (hark, who dpburs 
many of their numbers, in fpite of the Jbraj^ins^ 
or magicians, whom they fuperftitioufly employ to 
charm them. 

* » 

■ The fifh when cqHeffed, are left in vaft heaps to 
putrify upon the fliore; and thus fever, dyfentery, 
and a new feries of calamity is generated among the 
adventurers i who, after all this riik and toil, pocket 

but 
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but fmall gains from a traffic, the fuccefs of which 
is very precarious. The pearls in general found arc 
fmall, called feed pearls, and fold by the ounce; the 
larger pearls which, fometimes conflitute a prize in 
this hazardous lottery, are of immenfe value, and 
have continued in high eftimation fince the earliell 
times. A lingle one prefented by Julius Csefar to 
Servilia, iha mother of Brutus, has been eftimated at 
above forty-eight thoufand pounds; others of ftill 
higher value are figured by Tavernier, particularly 
that great pearl which hung from the neck of the 
artificial peacock, which furmounted the diamond 
throne of Aurengzebe. 

> O 


DESCRIPTION 



DESCRIPTION OP THE FORT, AND OE THE ADJACENT 

COUNTRY. 


Allahabady July 9, 1798. 


The cultivation of the land goes forward here whh a 
greater degree of fuccefs, than, from previous infor¬ 
mation refpedihg the province, I had reafon to ex¬ 
pert. During a fhort ride in the morning, you may 
obferve in this feafon nearly an hundred ploughs at 
work : thefe are however, if poffible, of a more auk- 
ward, and inefficient* flrudure than thofe 1 have al- 
ready defcribed: the whole plough and hai:;iefs is 
daily carried to the field by the plo'ughman, who is 
fometimes a ilender boy. 

# » 

The fetting in^of the rain, is every where the 
commeiccment of the ploughing feafon; during the 
dry wither, the foil becomes too hard to be pene¬ 
trable by,an implement fo paultry as an Hindoftanee 

, plough. 
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plough. The fugar plantations, of >s:hkh there are 
a few here, are an exception to this. Thefe are 
watered, and confequently can be dreifed earlier. 
At preknr they are in great forwardnefs, overtop¬ 
ping, by the hel,,ht of a yard, the fmalf fences by 
which they are inctpfed. Wheat, bajerrow, and In¬ 
dian corn, are other crops of this feafon pretty well 
advanced, having already received one weeding. 

Some manure is here laid upon the ground, not 
cowsduug; that is too precious; but any kind of 
filiu or rubbilh which can be collecled io u farm¬ 
yard. Tins is carried out in balkets, borne not on 
the back, as is* done by our Higiiland darui'els, but 
on the head. Among fuch barbarous ufages, it is 
not worth while to make compariibns ; yet in the 
quantity carried, the Kighlanders have a decided fu- 
periority, over a race where feeblenefs and want of 
energy, as well as ilrength, is conlpicuous in every 
thing. 

A perfon is hurt to record fuch proceedings; they 
derive importance however from the confideration, 
that fich fervile drudgery conftitutes the lot of, per¬ 
haps, the far greater part of the human race. Could 
you imagine it, even in thefh humble toils, and in 
this obfc ire defliny, the peaf|pt is iiifecure. When 
he goes .^b oad to the m.^rket^ or |o refume his la¬ 
bour in the held, he arms. himfelf according to his 
circumflances, with a tulwar ‘ a fpcar, or a blud¬ 
geon and truits more lor protection againh violence 

VoL. U. H h 'to 
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to the ftrenjgrth of his individual arm, than the gene¬ 
ral police of the country. 

Among the early Romans, we are told, that every 
ftranger was an enemy, and that by one word they 
expreifed both Here a man’s enemy is perhaps his 
neareil neighbour: when, therefore, he leaves his 
houfe, he prepares himfelf for what frequently hap¬ 
pens, an encounter with thieves and robbers *• 

« 

The inhabitants of Dude, in their political alTo- 
ciation, if a fiate of anarchy can merit fuch a name, 
are in that condition which was decreed as a curfe 

I 

upon the defeendants of £fau; their hand is a- 
gainft every man, and every man’s hand is againft 
them.” They have adlually before their eyes, what 
the celebrated demagogue only had in beatific vi- 
fion \ a view of fociety reduced to its “ firft prin¬ 
ciples.” Each individual here travels either with 
the profpedt of defending' himfelf againft robbers, or 
of afiuming himfelf that perilous vocation. Hence 
every man who has been abfent for any confiderable 
time, has a facrifice offered to the gods for his fafety, 
if haply he return fafe to his family f. 

' Thus 


♦ i( Why are ye coiae oat againft me with fwords and 
(laves, as againft a thief and a robber is a queftion you may 
here put to almoit every'man you meet ^ for by every dhe you 
are held in fufpicion. « 

f Seir Mutagherin, by GoUra Hoffein Khan. 
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Thus within the fhort period of a man^s life, fell 
fuddenly to pieces the great empire of Hindoftan, al- 
moft without external violence j like an animal body 
ill the iateft ftage of putrifa£l;ion, from the extent and 
maturity of corruption that pervaded the whole of its 
•members. Every province, almoft every di(lti£t, 
dii'played a faithlefs fervant of the empire, or fome 
adventurous chief ufurping abfoliite power; and 
pradifmg all the extravagancies of an unprincipled 
mind on its fudden elevation to the plenitude of def- 
potifm. While you, therefore, inveigh in fuch im- 
preiTive terms againd European rapacity in the Ead, 
wc, jvho are on the fpot, content ourfelves with the 
humble perfuafion, that for a country in fuch a date 
to be pofTeffed by a Britlih army is a kind difpenfation 
of the Ruler of nations. 

It is felt and acknowledged as fuch by the natives 
themfelves. The protedion it affords gives them an 
opportunity of laying afide their fwords and fpears ; 
or, if you pleafe, of literally turning them into 
ploughfhares.” With regard to myfelf. that convic¬ 
tion has not arifen from books, but from ocular de- 
mondration. 

The working cattle are a fmall fpecles of oxen, of 
a hardy breed, as ttie ufage ^ey endure abundantly 
tedifies. That fuperditious. veneration paid to the 
cow, does not always enfure humane treatment to 
this animal; fo loofe is the connedion between re¬ 
ligious belief and moral condud. Black cattle dur- 
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iiig the dry feafon are fo poorly ted, thtft they barely 
furvive. A dozen of milk cows will hardly equal 
the produce of a ^ ngle one bt your*s, eiiiher in the 
article of cheefe or butter. 

The buffalo feeins here an ufeleft animal; it enr 
ters not the draught, and not often carries burdens ; 
a coarfe kind of rancid ghee is the only vivre it 
fepms to afford. 'Fhe goat, however, feema to attain 
the full ;perfe£kian of the fpecies. While the grafs is 
burnt up by the exceffive heat, it rubbles fuccefsfully 
among the roots for a fubiiffence At prefent while 
ihe moifture produces abundant vegetation, it wal- 
lows in fo great plenty that the dug is^' diitended lb as 
jto drag upon the ground. 

In Allahabad, the breed of (heep is fmall even for 
India ; and the fleece confiils of a coarfe black hair, 
altogether unfuitable for cloth Of this harfh fluff, 
however, fuch as it is, fmall rugs are made for the 
Ihepherds to fhelter them from the rains, and to 
wrap their body during the night. Under thefe you 
fee them fhivering in the fields; foHo^d by a few 
fheep, or tending hogs. This lad is the mofl hu¬ 
miliating condition to which either' a Hindoo or a 
Muifulman can be reduced. And as the Jews had 
fimilar prejudices, the prodigal mud have bfeen in 
great dldrefs before hf lubmitted to his patron^ who 

fent him into the field to feed fwine.’- 


Thb 
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Tfffi wages dF thde “ fefe-ed fervants,” S0»c ib ex- 
iTemely fmall, iliat there ii little diffioialty in believ¬ 
ing tbat they are ibmethties reduced to the neceffity 
of participating ;n hufks with die -aaiknals they tend. 
It is certam that even in die times of plenty, oar 
grooms have been found eating the hories i||eat, al¬ 
though their wages are regularly paid, and amount 
to double the price of country labour. 

In this diftrifl, the whole flodk of a farmer is not 
perhaps worth eight rupees ; when the price of his 
cattle is included, it fiill amounts only to a paultry 
fum.. ‘He is unfafe in laying out money on his farm, 
and he does nbt attempt it. The belt informed na¬ 
tive I have had the opportunity of confulting, aflures 
me that the ‘Ryut 'has no fecurity whatever in the 
poiTeirion, ho more than 'hk fuperiors the Aumil and 
Zemindar. 

The rents are levied by an irregular banditti, un¬ 
der the denomini^tion of an army, who drive away 
the whole of a village, burn the hoUfes to the ground, 
and carry dflf the women and children* An adion 
of this kind happened in 'the morning on the fame 
ground which our army occupied in the evening, 
during our march to diis place from Lucknow. 

If the ftock of the farmer Jie iofecure, money lent 
is almoft equally fo. A man who pofTefTes any thing 
beyond a mere fubfiftence, is induced to expend it 
jtn perfonal ornaments ^ rings for his wife’s nofe 

and 
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Rnd ears; or bangles for her ankles. Thus the 
whole property of a family is generally borne on the 
back of its members. Whatever is not difpofed oi^ 
in this way is hid in the ground. There are tradi¬ 
tions of money being concealed under this fort, and 
almoft^all the great buildings in India. Though I 
am apt to believe that fuch reports are often current 
without any foundation in truth, it is certain the Be¬ 
gum of Azof Dowlah paid the demands of the Com¬ 
pany made upon her hufband, by treafure thus de- 
pofited. 

She fent an, eunuch with certain diredions^into a 
rugged field with a firing, which he fixed upon a peg 
he found there; from this he ftept backwards, keep¬ 
ing the peg in the fame line with his eye, and a third 
objeft mentioned in his diredion. When he had 
extended his line to a certain mark, he there fiopt, 
and ordered the ground to be opened, when twenty- 
three lacks of rupees were taken up. 

A few perfonal ornaments are therefore the whole 
wealth, even of the better lort of Ryuts; and this 
wealth flows in, the fame channel with his afl?edions. 
A favourite child, is frequently decorated with talif- 
mans of fllver hung round his neck, or tied to his 
arms. Thefe, according to the popular creed, are of 
power to repel all the machinations ot demons, and 
to ward off all that hofi of ills which “ flefli is 

- 'I 

heir to.*' 1 he Muffulmans indulge the fame fuper- 
fiition, and are equally confident that they derive 

the 
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the' fame advantages by inclofing in the trinkets a 
few holy texts from the Coran. 

/ 

The fort of Allahabad, from its Atuatlon at the 
confluence of the two facred dreams, the Jumna 
and the Ganges, has.a high reputation. It is r^forted 
to, as well as Bt^nares and Gyah, by great numbers 
of devout pilgrims from all parts of India. There is 
at prefent an encampment of four thoufand Mahrat- 
tas from the didant province of Guzarat. They are 
the retinue of a pious widow, who has travelled thus 
far with the bones of her huflaand, with a view to 
immerfe them at the point of junction of the two 
holy dreams. • 

Each individual pilgrim avails himfelf of this op¬ 
portunity of wafliing away, not merely his fins, but 
all filthinefs of the flefli, by this ufeful ablution. The 
ceremony of purification is performed by {having 
every part of the body by the hands of a Brahmin, 
and afterwards bathing. A fmall offering for this 
inedimable privilege is prefented to the officiating 
prieds of the place. Next to their intered, that of 
the prince is confulted in thefe ceremonies. A fmall 
tax mud be paid to the Nabob of Oude for their ad- 
milfion to the fpot. This tax amounts annually to a 
confiderable fum, with the collection ot which the 
Britifli have avoided all interference fince their ac- 
quifition of the fort. It is farmkl out. at a certain 
fum to a native, who annually remits the amount to 
the Lucknow treafury. 


Those 
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Those oilcers, whofe apartments are near the 
point of jun£):ion, are not a little annoyed by the 
midnight orifons of thefe devotees. Their bowlings 
under the windows, rather reiemble the noifeof a 
madhoufe, or the wailings of defpair, than the afpt* 
rations of Ibber piety. 

What is dill more embarrafEng, part of thefe 
ceremonies mud be performed in a vaft I'ubterraneous 
cave, in the middle of the fort, which is fupported 
by pillars, and extends fer and wide in every direc* 
tion. This noifome dungeon, which affords to un¬ 
believers an image of the gate of 'I’artarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradile, leaves the caves of the 
fybils far behind it in every thing tremendous and 
difguding ; and is faid to be infelted by fnakes and 
noifome reptiles, and to penetrate under ground as 
far as Delhi. The popular legends of every couB'* 
try are thus marvellous and ahfurd. 

It is certain, however, that the heat, and fuflfo- 
cating vapours, which continually exhale from it, is 
likely to prove fatal to the worfliippers; they are 
feen fanning each other after returning from vifiting 
it, with all the fymptoms of having inhaled a noxious 
atmofphere. In a few minutes my curiofity was li¬ 
terally siijled; I returned fatisfied with enjoying a 
Pifgah view of thefe ()ifagreeable manfions of flench 
and devotion. 


Th« 
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f The pilgrims, to hi admitted into this cave, muft 
enter the gate of the fort ;*and as piety has frequent¬ 
ly been employed as a cloak for cunning, the guard 
muft be vigilant, and of greater ftrength than might 
otherwife be required. Our recent pofleflion *of a 
place, where the. fuperior ranks may be jealous of 
our incroachments, or envious of our power, de¬ 
mands peculiar circumfpeftion. The Greeks, we 
are told, entered Troy under pretence of devotion ; 
and as the Mufl’ulmans are not more celebrated for 
honeft dealing than the Greeks, our Commanding 
Officer muft be commended for refpeffing a caution 
whiqh they defpifed Timeo, Danaos ct dona fe^ 
rentes** 

Reijgtous fear is alone capable of extorting cafh 
from a Hindoo ; for of all the trials of his faith and 
patience, that is the moft fevere which touches the 
purfe, and the only difficulty the Brahmin has to en¬ 
counter is to thruft his fingers there. An obftinate 
ftruggle between avarice and piety was lately exhi¬ 
bited by a large party of Mahrattas, about 12,000, 
who arrived here a few months ago. The Brah¬ 
mins were offered four or five thoufand rupees in the 
name of the whole caravan; while a larger fum 
was demanded on their part, accompanied with a 
threat of excluding the pilgrimsqfrom the holy pre- 
cinds, if it was not immediately paid down, i'his 
had little e£fe£l, till a Brahmin, who knew ha^monde^ 
oftered to cut oft one of his thumbs from his hand. 
Had this been the confequence of their obftinacy, 

VoL. H. I i • they 
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thf7 mnfl: not only have lofl ^eir caft, but accord- 
ing to their own creed, the blood of this holy man, 
muft have been expiated by their whole pofterity/ 
Such fins of fathers are vifited upon their children, 
not for two or three generations, but ad infinitum. 

In comparifon with fuch a defliny as this, the fum 
demanded was but a tritie; to the good pilgrims it 
appeared fo ; and they inltanily paid it down. 

Some of thcfe vi£tims of fuperflition annually, 
drown thenifelves at the junftion of the dreams; 
and this being the mod acceptable of all offerings, it 
is performed with much folemnity. The perfon who 
thus undertakes a journey to the manfion of blifs, 
mud prefent a larger fum to the prieds, than the 
common herd of pilgrims. The rapidity with which 
the victim finks, is regarded as a token of his fa¬ 
vourable acceptance by the god of the river. To 
fecure the good inclination of the deity, they carry 
out the devoted perfon to the middle of the dream, 
after having faitcued pots of earth to his feet. 

The furrounding multitude on the banks, are de¬ 
voutly contemplating the ceremony, and applauding 
the condancy of the vidtim; who, animated by their 
admiration, and the drengih of his own faith, keeps 
a deady and refqlute countenance, till he arrives at 
the fpot, when he fprings from the boat, and is in- 
dantly fwallowed up aiftidd univerfal acclammations. 
Five or fix different perfons of either fcx, -have, 

fince 
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M ce our arrival, in dkfimce of nature, thus boldly 
Inatched the crown oi martyrdom. 

Burning a wife on the funeral pile of her huf- 
band, is certainly the moft painful exadion ever 
made by fuperftition on human ignorance. It 
feems, however, to be outdone by this more fplen- 
did effort of fanatical zeal ^ and drowniTig at -Al¬ 
lahabad appears to have fuperfeded tiie ufe of the 
funeral pile. Of the latter I have beard but one 
iniiance fince our arrival in thefe provinces. 

In a country where the defpot is every thing, 
and the people nothing, immenfe public buiMings 
are ereded by the labour of his flaves. 'I he fort 
of Allahabad, after ail the chcapncfs of labour, 
muft have coll milliohs. It is faid to have been 
. undertaken during -the later years of Acber*.s reign, 
and to have been continued by feveral of his fuc- 
celfors. It is an imincnfe ftrudure, fo deeply 
founded on the brink of the two rivers, as to bid 
defiance to the affaults of both. 

TrfERE is perhaps no building of equal fize in 
Europe; this, however, is all that can be laid in 
its praife; for it has not even the appearance of 
being capable of holding out againft a battering 
train. It is as deflitute of elegance as of ftrength ; 
for though it contains an Iftiperial palace, and o- 
ther ornamental buildiDgs, it prefents no idea to 

the 
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the beholder but that of th^ monarch’s power a^d 
lils want of tafte. 

The Royal palace, and its twelve adjacent 
fquares, are a complete model of an Aiiatic ze¬ 
nana. The upper rooms of the Imperial apart¬ 
ment command a view into each fquare, where 
probably were lodged the choiceil beauties from 
the twelve foubudaries of the empire. 

t 

It is probable that this building, large as it 
certainly is, never contained one half of the wives 
of Acber; fince it feems by the reprefentation 
given by Abul Fazel, to be only a miniature of 
the Haram at Agra, his ordinary reiidence. The 
Haram there, he fays, “ is of fuch immenfe extent, 
as to contain a feparate room for every one of 
the women, whofe number exceeds five thoufand* 
They are divided into companies, and a proper 
employment is ailigned to each individual. Over 
each of the companies a woman is appointed Da^ 
rogha ; and one is feleded for the command of 
the whole, in order that the affairs of the Hai^am 
may be conduded with the fame regularity and 
good government as the other departments of the 
Hate. 


“ Every one receives a Hated falary, equal to 
hnH^merit. The pen cannot meafure the extent of 
Emperor’s largedes; but the ladies of the firf): 

■ * quality 
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aj(ality receive a montlrfy ftipend, frma i 5 fO rupees, 
^wn to 1028. Some of j^he principal fervants of 
4he prefence, have from fifty-one down, ro twenty 
rupees; and others are paid from twenty rupees up 
to forty. 

An ellimate of the annual expences of the Ha* 

' ram being drawn out, the Mufhreff writes a draft 
for the amount, which is counterfigned by the Mi- 
niilers of State; after which it is paid in a coin that 
his Majefty has caufed to be firuck folely for this 
purpofe. This money is paid by the Orand I’rea- 
furer to the Paymafter-General of the Palace; and, 
upon* a written order fent by the Muflireff of the 
gate, it is difiiributed among the inferior paymafiers 
of the Haram, and by them paid to the dififerem fer- 
vants thereof* 

“ The infide of the Haram is guarded by women, 
and about the gate of the royal apartments are placed 
the mod confidential. Immediately on the outfide 
of the gate, watch the eunuchs of the Haram, and 
at proper didances are dationed the Rajpoots; be¬ 
yond Whom are the porters of the gates; and on the 
outfide of the inclofure, the Omrahs^ the Ahdeans, 
and other troops, mount guard according to their 
rank." 


“ Whenever the Beguml,*or Wives of the Om- 
rahs, or other women of character,'want to pay their 
compliments, they fird notify their defire to thofe 
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who wait on the outhde, from thence their*i^e< 
queft is fent in writing to thd officers of the plaCy^, 
after which they are permitted to enter the Haraii^ 
And fome women of rank obtain permiffion to re¬ 
main there for the fpace of a month. 


“ But befides all the precautions above defcrib- 
ed, his Majedy depends on his own vigilance^ and 
that of his guards.’* 


THl 
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Allahabad^ 


The antiquity of this city is fupported not only by 
the tales of ancient tradition, but by large fields of 
rubbifh, which feem to atteft its former fplendour, 
as well as its remote origin. The foil for feveral 
miles, ki the vicinity of the fort,- confifts of mortar, 
broken pottery, and brick* duft. The names of 
Neah Saar, and Pouranah Saar, are ftill kept up in 
the lanp;uage of the place; and PiagUe was the an- 
tieiit name which diftinguifhed both of thefe flourifh- 
ing towns, which probably occupied thefe extenfive 
fields of ruins. I he fituation of Allahabad being a- 
Hke convenient for the purpofcs of internal com* 
merce and defence, mull: have early pointed it out as 
an eligible fite for a town; and this circumftance 
affords no fmall probability to the reports of its for¬ 
mer importance. 

* Tfu 
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The prefent city, which V probably of the fs^ne 
date with the garrifon, (the latter end of Acbei^s 
reign ) exhibits that pidure of poverty, ruin, and 
relation, which they only can form an idea of who 
have vifited the towns of India. The men, tradefmen, 
bullock drivers, merchants, afid mechanics of every 
del’cription, neceffary to the building of this immenfe 
garrifon, will hardly admit of a fmaller population 
than twenty thoufand inhabitants to the city. For 
many years after, as this place continued to be the 
capital of a rich foubadary of the empire, this popu¬ 
lation probably increafed. At prefent though the 
ilraggling huts cover a fpace ^ five miles, the inha¬ 
bitants cannot much exceed fixteen thoufand. Nine 
tenths of all the buildings are of mud, reared upon 
the foundations of more fubftantial edifices of brick, 
which have long fince fallen to decay. 

The far greater part of the inhabitants of India, 
as weif as of this city, may be faid literally to dwell 
in^ houfes of cUty. The walls are conftru^led of the 
common foil dug from the fpot, and wrought up into 
a coarfe mortar, by being mixed with water and 
brick-dufl. A fmall flratum is added to the wall 
day after day, till the whole is completed. This pre¬ 
caution is neceffary; fiiice the wall without obtain¬ 
ing hardnefs and confiftency from the fun, dould not 
fuftain 'its own weight. \ hus the Hindoo guilds his 
bumble dwellim- with the fame materials, and after ^ 
the lame method with the fwallow ; the only diffe¬ 
rence feems to be that the latter, taught by nature, 

. claims 
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ytaitns greater antiquity, and a grater fhate of ori¬ 
ginality of invention^ the former being evidently the 
r copyift in this ufeful art. 

The buildings are all erefted according to the ca- 
.price or convenience of each individual, who is 
guided by no rules either of tafte or general police in 
the fize, form, or (ituation of his dwelling. Hence 
the llreets are fometirnes wide, but oftener wretched¬ 
ly narrow j and they crofs each other in all direc¬ 
tions with an irregularity which baffles defeription. 
This motely affemblage of houfes, each roofed with 
tiles, or with a coarfe thatch covering, to defend it 
from the fun •and rains, conftitutes the delightful 
toute mfemhk of one of our largefl provincial cities. 
That curfe originally pronounced againft difobe- 
dience, feems here to afiTedb the houfes, as well as 
their owners; for nearly one half of this town con- 
fifts of naked walls, unroofed, and uninhabited, and 
fall crumbling down into that “ dust ” from which 
they were originally taken. Tf there be any excep¬ 
tion frotn this obfervation, it is claimed by the Sbrojffs 
or bankers, and a few of the merchants. Their Se¬ 
rais of inns, feein to afpire to a fort of pre-eminence^, 
in wretchednefs, from their total want of furniture,, 
and their peculiar marks of defolation. In ihefe, 
however, you may fometirnes obfeifre a conliderable 
number of travellers regaling thenifelves with their 
Hookahs, and retailing the neVs of the day with 
equal fluency, as your bed coffeehoufe politicians, 
and like them deciding on the fate of nations, and 
VoL. II. K k * the 
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the condu£^ of ftatefmen, with.that happy confidence 
which ignorance or opinion alone can infpire. If th^ 
removal of pain and lafTitude be, an enjoyment, ana^ 
if a profound infenfibility to part or future evil be a 
pleafure, thefe MufTolmans are among the happieft 
of mortals. They drown care by intoxication with 
opium, as effe£tually as Horace or Anacreon could 
effed it with wine; and though hoftile to our fyftem, 
they too literally fulfil one of its precepts; ‘‘ they 
take no thought for to-morrow.*’ 

The only buildings in this vicinity, which have 
the fmallefl pretenfions to magnificence, are the Ce¬ 
meteries of the Mahommedans; who, with a pre- 
^oiterous folicitude, beftow more care and expence 
oh the abodes of the dead than of the living. The 
finer maufeoleums of Sultan Chufero, and fome other 
individuals of the imperial family, are ilately edifices 
adorned 'wixhjeUd'eaus^ and furrounded with a beau¬ 
tiful garden of ten acres of land. The fums necef- 
fary for keeping in repair thefe monuments of impe¬ 
rial grandeur, being long fince withheld, they are ra¬ 
pidly haflening to decay. In different parts, the fu- 
burbs of Allahabad are occupied by numberlefs 
tombs of Mahoramedan faints, each provided with a' 
fmall niche, intended for burning a perpetual lamp, 
but the neceffary funds are either exhaufled or ab- 
ftraded by their felfifh poflerity, fo that there is rea- 
fon to apftfehend tha^ even the memorials of their 
faints will not prove everlafiing. 


In 
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I In almoft every toyrn of this part of India, the bu- 
jrying grotinds of the Muflulmans are fufiiciently ex- 
tenfive' for the whole number of inhabitants, though 
it is certain that*fcarcely a tenth part of the people of 
any diilrid belong to that petfuafion. Their num* 
ber is decreafing 'daily, notwithftanding the gafual 
fupplies it may receive by adventurers from the 
north. In our feapoy battalions a Mudulman has of 
late become fo rare, that the policy of having a pro¬ 
portion to balance any enterprife or combination of 
the Hindoos, can no longer be purfued. 

^ » 

Formerly the towns in thefe provinces were go¬ 
verned by a certain number of magiftrates,. and their 
policemen, who infpe^ed the markets and maintain¬ 
ed the public order. A cutwai, a jemidar, ^nd a 
wretched remnant of their ellabliihment, ftill re¬ 
mains. Happily the Hindoo peafantry can be con¬ 
trolled with a fmaller weight of authority than al- 
moft any people. If countenanced in thrir' com¬ 
plaints they* are litigious in the extreme; yet their 
mifunderilandings are chiefly pecuniary; and from 
the fiuall value of the contefted property, they ge¬ 
nerally admit of an eafy and fummary decifion. 

' 4 

Under the wretched govemm^t of the Vizier, 
you can hardly have any thing that' merits the name 
of a judicial eflabliflinraht. officer is the 

defpot of his little diftri^, whofe fikt determines eve¬ 
ry queliion without appeal. Hence corruption is the 
very principle of the adminiftratioH, and it pervades 

every 
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every part. As if law, equity, or humanity did n6i 
exift, the perfon aggrieved does not appeal tp themj^ 
but approaches the magiftrate with a prefent to inte- ^ 
relf his feliiihnefs. A method invariably fuccefsful, 
unlefs counteracted by placing a heavier largefs in 
the,oppofite fcale; 

The defects of this miferable fyftem of judicature, 
are in many indances fupplied by calling in the aids 
of fuperdition. A perfon who has a debt owing him 
which he wants influence or money to recover by a 
judicial fentence, applies to his Brahmin, who places 
himfelf direCtly before the door of the debtor, yrhere 
he remains day and night without Seating dll the 
claim is difcharged. In the mean time, no providons, 
fire or water, can be introduced into the houfe, 
which is thus befet by a Brahmin. Should the 
' debtor prove refraCbory dll the Brahmin died, nothing 
on earth can redeem his family from the infamy thus 
incurred. The drength of prejudice, or the cravings 
of hunger, generally induce the debtor to the 

demand without incurring the dreadful fentence of 
diigrace in this life, and mifery in the next. 

The Britifh government which promifes to hear 
and determine all difputes, has in fome degree fu- 
perfeded this dngular.mode of profecudon; but in 
the Vizier’s country,, where 1 now write, the expe¬ 
dient is,fiill neceflary, and is fomedmes put in prac¬ 
tice : although even there the Brahminical rigour of 
difdptine is fomewhat abated.. A Hindoo of con- 

dderable 
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fi^rable rank has affuTed me, that in former times 
ipt only the litigants but the whole village Med (o 
mng as the Brahmin performed Dh’umah ^ brfore 
any houfe belonging to it. 


* This word fignifies tojqfi ; but thit phrafe does not ex* 
prefs the whole of the idea. 


TH4 



THE FANATICISM OF THE MAHOMMEOANS AND HINDOOS 
• A BAR TO IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE. 




Allahabad^ 


1798. 


The conquefls made by Europeans in India have 
gradually operated as a remedy againd the cruelties 
and exa^ions^ of a barbarous government in thefe 
. provinces; but another clafs of evils yet remain, 
which flow from the ianaticifm or fuperftition of the 
natives and thefe are fcarcely lefs numerous, though 
unhappily more incurable. The number of reli¬ 
gious mendicants and vagrants of all defcriptions, is 
fo great as not only to check the operations of rural 
induftry, but frequently to unhinge the police, and 
didurb the,government under the mod powerdil fo- 
vereigns. Tayemier has edimated thefe wandering 
devotees at an hundred and ten thoufand \ but from 
what we read in the more authentie hidories, he is 
prpbably far below the adual number. 

•Mr. 
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Richardfon, author of the Arabic and Per- 
mn dictionary, has well charaCterifed them under 
tne article Fakeer: In this iii^lar clafs of men, 

who, in Hindoftan, defpife every fort of clothing, 
there are a nUmbW of enthiifiafls, but a far fuperior 
proportion of knaves ; every vagabond who has an 
averfion to labour, being received into a fr^emity 
'which is regulated by laws of an uncommon and fe- 
cret nature. The Hindoos view them with a won¬ 
derful refpeCt, not only on account of their fanCti- 
hed reputation, but from a fubilantial dread of their 
power; the Fakeer pilgramages often confift of 
many thoufands of naked faints, who exaCt wherever 
they pafs a general tribute, while their charafier is 
too facred for the civil power to take cognizance of 
their conduCt. Every invention of perverted inge¬ 
nuity, is exhauibed in diftorting and deforming na¬ 
ture ; fome, of the nibft elevated enthufiafm, flrik- 
ing off even their own heads on great folemnities, as 
a facrifice to the Ganges which they worfhip." 

During the reign of Aurengzebe, while that mo¬ 
narch was marching into the Deccan, his baggage 
was attacked' and plundered by a number of thefe 
banditti almoil in the face of the whole army. In 
the time alfo of this mod powerful of all the Mogul 
Emperors, the Fakeers, infligated b| a rich old wo¬ 
man, named Biftemia, actually raim a rebellion. 
This old woman was followea chiefly on account of 
her high reputat^pn in the arts of magic and fbrcery. 
Her inchanted pot was the ikull of an enemy, in 

which 
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which owls» bats, fi[takes> and human fleOi, formed/a 
broth for f^tk followers. • No lefs than twenty 
thoufand of tl^e iiimtic?, led by Bidemia, were o][»- 
pofed by a General of Aurengzebe, who was in- 
ftrufled to refill her by fpelb put into his hand by 
that Emperor. This artifice prevailed; for a battle 
enfueit, in which Biflemia and her whole army were 
cut o£F. Aurengzebe met his General after this ex¬ 
ploit, and laugh^ with him at the fuctefs of his 
fpells. 

Even in our own times, many bands of thefe va¬ 
gabonds have been attacked and difperfed by de¬ 
tachments of our troops. During the celebrated 
march of General Goddard, feveral hundred of thefe 
Fakeers, which he calls Pandarams, attacked and 
drove away fome of his elephants and camels: thefe 
he foon recovered, by attacking in his turn the rob¬ 
bers, of whom he killed feveral: two thoufand ho- 
vered in his rear, but the experience of their breth¬ 
ren taught them in future to keep at a greater 
diflance. 

But ho effort either of Britilh power or policy has 
yet provided an adequate remedy to the evils arifing 
from this ffinatical fpirit; which by abflra6iing fo 
many ufeful hands from induffry, and by commit¬ 
ting fo many depredadons upon property, continues 
to operate powerfully againfl the profperity of India, 
llie remedy applied by Aurengzebe, and feveral of 
his predeceffors, is precarious and uncertain, and the 
• iiiofl 
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jploft: unlikely to be ever praftifed by the prrfent ru- 
/‘iers of the country. It was his policy, (and was 
that of Acber and Jehanguir), to affume a high tone 
of fanaticifm, and aflert fuch ftrong religious preten- 
fions, as might either foil thefe rehgiomfts in a con- 
teft with their own weapons, or attrafl: th^ vene¬ 
ration. 

The ftrange and impudent pretenfions of Acber, 
the wifeft of their monarchs, to the gifts of prophecy 
and infpiration, could hardly have been advanced 
from any other motive; and without fome motive 
they are altogejther unaccountable. 

European authors afraid, perhaps, of gaming be¬ 
lief, have abftained from mentioning the religious 
extravagancies of this Auguftus of the Eaft; but 
Abul Fa2el, his own miniller, may be truHed on this 
fubjeft; and it is certain that he ^ has employed 
many pages to prove his gift ol infpiration ; and has 
devoted a whole chapter to explain his fpiritual gui¬ 
dance, or power of miraculous converting profligate 
unbelievers. 

The aftrologers were apprifed of this (viz. his 
infpiration), from the hour of his Majefty^s nativity, 
and whifpered their exultations to each other. His 
Majefty, however, did for forpe time caft a veil over 
this myftery, that it might not be known to iljran- 
gers. But that which the Lord willeth to be done 
who can avoid ? In his infancy, he involuntarily per- 

VoL, IL LI * formed 
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formed fuch a£blon$ as aflonifhed all beholders; and 
when at length, contrary to his inclination, thoft 
wonderful affions exceeded all bounds, and became 
difcernible to every one, he confidered it to be the 
will of the Almighty, and began to teach, leading 
many wanderers in the paths of righteoufnefs. 

“ Many of his difciples, by the blefling of his 
holy breath, obtain a greater degree of knowledge in 
a fingle day, than they could gain from the inllruc- 
tion of other holy doftors, after a fall of forty days. 
Numbers of thole who have bid adieu to the world, 
fuch as Sonnafies, Calendars, Philofophers, and Sof- 
fees, together with a multitude of men of the world, 
namely, foldiers, merchants, hufbandmen, and me¬ 
chanics, have daily their eyes opened unto know¬ 
ledge. And men of all nations and ranks, in order 
to obtain their defires, invocate his Majefly ; confi- 
dering their vows as the means of extricating theni- 
felves from difficulty ; and when they have obtained 
their wiflies, they bring,to the royal prefence the of¬ 
ferings they had vowed. 

I 

“ From this great fource of bounty, the follow¬ 
ing bleffings have been obtained : fuccefs in bufinefs; 
reftoration of health; birth of a fon; re-union of 
difcontented friends; long life ; increafe of power and 
wealth. He wlio knoweth what will come to^pafs, 
gifes fadsfa£lory anfwers to every one, and applies 
remedies to their ahiidions ^ alfo many whofe difeafes 

are 
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'incurable^ mtreat him to breathe upon them, and 
^re thereby reftored to health/* 

The manner of teaching by the Imperial Prophet 
is next defcribed by this courtly writer, and it is no 
lefs farcical, than his pretenfions to fiich a gift were 
impudent and abfiird. When the difciple applies to 
- his Majefty for inftru£tion, Abul-Fazel obferves, 
that out of his great wifdom he is very backward to 
comply; excufing himlelf by faying, “ how fliall I 
teach till I have mylelf been inftrucled ? But, adds 
the hiftorian, if there be in any one evident figns of 
truth, and he is very importunate, he is accepted; 
and cm Sunday;, when the fun is in the' meridian, he 
obtains his heart’s defire. “ From beholding thefe 
wonders, thoufands of every perfuafion have believed 
on him.” 

t 

“ The perfon who wants to be initiated in all 
lighlcoufncfs, places his turban in the palm of his 
hand, and putting Ins head on his Majefty’s feet, 
faith, “ I have caft away iny prefumption, and fel- 
filhnefs, which were the caufe of various evils, and 
am become a fuppliant, vowing to devote the re¬ 
mainder of my life in this world, to the attainment 
of immortality.” Then his Majefty ilretches out the 
hand of favour, raifes up the fuppliant, replaces his 
turban on his head, faying, “ my prayers are ad- 
drefled to heaven for your fiipport, in order that 
your afpiring inclination may bring you from felrn- 
ing exiftence, into real exiftence.” 


To 
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To the practice of fuch contemptible mumme«jp^ 
did the great Acber fubmit; a monarch whofe nam^ 
is repeated in the Eafl with exultation, and whofe 
reign of fifty years coi^ltutes the brighteft period of 
the annals of Hindofian. It may be difficult to 
afeertain how far this condud was produced by fpi- 
ritual pride and fanaticifm in himfelf; or by politic 
cal views of attempting to guide in a harmlefs di¬ 
rection the enthufiafm of his people. It is however 
certain, that the remedy has been temporary and 
precarious: it has increafed already the flame of fa¬ 
naticifm ; in the hands of his fucceflbrs the engine 
has often proved unmanageable. With them the ill 
extinguilhed flame has ever been ready to bufft out 
afreih; and to guide the enthufiafm of the people, 
has been found to be the prerogative of him only 
who can fit in the whirlwind and direCt the ftorm. 
Perhaps the tolerating principles of the Britifli Go¬ 
vernment, adminiftered by the moderation and good 
fenfe of individuals, may gradually allay and wear 
out the (Irength of a paffion which no human power 
has ever been able to refift or controul. 

Sir Thomas Roe, Ambaffador of the India Com¬ 
pany at the Court of Jehanguir, is the only Englifh 
writer w^ho notices this aflumption of prophetic g^s 
as a part of the ftate policy of the Mogul Princes. 
His letter to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, dated 
M Agimere in 1616,'will Ihew that even in* thefe 
calmly days of our connexion with Afia, iriany efforts 
were made for the converfion of the natives, and 

from 
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^in the fentiments of the monarch, much more 
fanguine hopes might have been entertained than 

circumilances have warranted fince that time. 

< 1 , 

The Mahommedan Mulhavies know fome- 
what of philofophy and mathematics, are great ailro- 
logers, and can talk of Ariflotle, Euclid, and other 
authors. The learned tongue is the Arabian. In 
this confufion they continued to the time of Acber 
Shah, father*to this king, without any knowledge of 
Chriftianity. Acber Shah being a prince by nature 
juft and good, inquifitive after novelties, curious of 
new opinions, and excelling in many virtues, parti- 
culaily in piqfy and reverence towards his parents, 
called in three Jefuits from Goa, the chief of whom 
was Jerom Xaverius of Navarre. After their arri¬ 
val, he heard them difeourfe with great fatisfadion, 
and caufed F. Xaverius to write a book in defence of 
his religion, againft both Moors and Gentiles; 
which, when finilhed, he read every night, and had 
feme part difeuifed. Finally he granted them his 
letters patent to build, preach, teach, convert, and to 
ufe all their ceremonies as fully as in Rome, beftow- 
ing on them means to ere6t their churches, and places 
of devotion. In this part he gave liberty to all forts 
of men to become Chriftlans, even to his own court 
and blood, profefling it ihould be no caufe of dif- 
favour. Acber Shah himfelf continued a Mahom¬ 
medan, yet he began to make.a breach in the law; 
for confidering that Mahommed was but a manjiand 
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a long as he was, and therefore reverenced,' 
thought he might prove as good a prophet as 
himfejf. 

This defection of the king fpread not far; a 
certain outward awe withheld him, fo he died in the 
formal profeflion of his fetl. Jehanguir Shah his 
fon, the prefeut king, being the iflfue of this new 
fancy, and never circumcifed, bred up without any 
religion at all, continues fo to this hour, and is an 
atheift. Sometimes he will profefs himfelf a Ma- 
hommedan, but always obferves the holidays, and 
does all ceremonies of the Gentiles. He is plcafed 
with all rcli,uions, but loves none that changes y and 
falling into his fathei’s conceit, has dared to proceed 
farther in it, io profefs himfelf for the main of 
his religion to be a greater prophet than Mahom- 
meJ, and has founded to himlelf a new one, being a 
mixture of all others, which mauy have received 
with fuch reperftkion, that they will not cat till they 
have faluled him in the morning ; for which purpofe 
he coii’ics at fun-rife to a window, open to a great 
plain before his houfe, where multitudes attend him. 
When the Moors about him talk of Mahommed, he 
will foothe them, but is glad wdien any one will lalh 
out againft him. Of Chrill he never utters a, difre- 
fpedful word, nor do any of all thefe feds j which 
is a wonderful fecret working of God’s truth, and 
worth obferving. 


“ As 
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As for the new planted Chriftian church, he 
confiijned and enlarged its privileges, fpending two 
hours every night for a year, hearing difputes; often 
dropping words* of his converfion, but to a wicked 
purpofe. To give the more hope, he delivered 
many youths into the hands of F. Francifeo Corfi, 

• Hill refident here, to teach them to read and write 
Portugueze, and to inftrud them in human learn¬ 
ing, and the law of Chrill. To that purpofe the 
father kept a fchool feveral years, to which the 
King fent two princes, his brother’s fons, who 
being brought up in the knowledge of God, and 
his Son our ^^leffed Saviour, were folemnly bap¬ 
tized in the church of Agra, with great pomp ; 
being firfl carried up and down all the city on 
elephants in triumph ; and this by the King's ex- 
prefs oriler, who w^ould often examine them to 
fee what progrefs they had made, and feemed well 
plcafed w'ith them. This made many bend the 
lame way, being ignorant of his Majefty’s in- 
tenlion; others, that knew him better, fuppofed 
he fuffered this in policy to render thele child¬ 
ren odious to the Moors for their converfion, the 
Ilrength of his eftate confiding in diein. 

“ Bu r all men miftook his defign, which was 
thus difeovered: When thefe and /oine other 
children were fettled, as was thought, in the Chrif¬ 
tian religion, and had learnt the principles there¬ 
of,* as to marry but one wife, not to be coupled 

• with 
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with infidels, &c. the King fent the boys to 
mand Portugueze wives of the Jefuits; who think¬ 
ing it only an idle notion of the boys, chid them, 
and fufpe^ed no more. But that*being the end of 
their converfion, to get a woman for the King, 
and no care being taken in it, the two princes 
came to the Jefuits, and delivered up their croffes, 
and all other tokens of their religion, declaring 
they would be no longer Chriftians, becaufe the 
King of Portugal fent them no prefents, nor wives, 
as they expected. 

** The father feeing this, began to doubt that 
there was more in it, than the boys difcovered, efpe- 
cially feeing their confidence, that had caft off the 
awe of pupils; and examining the matter, they con- 
feifed that the King had commanded them. The 
Jefuits refufed to receive their croffes, anfwering 
that they had been given by his Majefty’s order, 
and they would not take notice of any fiich fur- 
render from boys, but bid them defire the King 
to fend one of thofe who are, according to order, 
to deliver all his commands, whofe words are by 
privilege a fufficient warrant, and then they would 
accept of them; hoping the King would not difeover 
himfelf to any of his officers in this pitifpl plot. 
The boys Returned with this meffage, which en¬ 
raged the King; buC being defirous of bre^ng up 
the fchool, and withdrawing' the youth without 
noife, he bid them call the Jefuits to the womens 

door, 
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ioor, where, by a lady, he gave the order; and 
without ever taking any notice fince of any thing, 
his kJnfmen were recalled, and are now abfolute 
Moors, without.any tafte of their firfl; faith: and 
here ended the converfions of thefe infidels.” 


M m 
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AGRICULTURAL, PROCESSES IN THE DOOAB. 


Allahabadf ^ 7 9 S. 

The expence and profits of hufbandry in this part 
of India, it is not eafy to afcertain, and there has 
hitherto been few attempts to illuftrate this fubjc£t. 

On the banks of the Jumna, which I am now ap¬ 
proaching, I have fortunately obtained a few fketches 
from a very intelligent officer wh^fe enquiries were 
made perfonaily, and on the fpot. 

Wheat is a principal crop in this diflridl; j and 
the land moft favourable to it, is a rich fandy loam, 
a very common foil here. 

« 

• ' Wherever 

* Gaptaia Hoace, afl&llaat farvtycr. 
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• Wherever the land is fituated beyond the reach 
of the river, manure is as necelTary as it is in Eng¬ 
land % and all forts of it would no doubt be employ¬ 
ed that did not interfere with the prejudices of the 
people. Human ordure is of this clafs, and unfortu¬ 
nately their predile^ion for cow-dung in plaiftering 
their wails, and as fuel, operates againft the exten- 
five ufe of this important article in rural economy. 
I'he lands thus become fo impoveriflied as to defeat 
the purpofe of cultivation ; and when this is the cafe 
they turn Iheep upon them, a flight fubftitute, and 
flow in recovering them. 

The commencement of rain in June, is the feafon 
when they begin to plough ; and a fingle ftirring is 
only given till the period when they ceafe. The 
field is then ploughed fifteen difterent times before 
the reception of the feed, a circumftance which fully 
proves the inefficacy of the Indian plough. The 
harrowing, or rather rolling, is performed by means 
of a large log drawn twice or thrice over the land by 
two oxen. The ploughing, if it deferves that name, 
is performed with great expedition, from the lighf- 
nefs of the implements, and the flight impreflion 
made upon the foil. A biggah, which is reckoned* 
one third of an acre, is tilled by^Dne man and two 
cattle, many different times in a day. September 
and October are the months of fowing, and the 
^juantity thrown upon a bfggah is thirty feer, or 
nearly one Winchefter bulhel. 


The 
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The weeding of wheat is not an uiiiform pra£lice \ 
between the different ploughings, however, the la¬ 
bourers are employed in gathering up the ropts of 
fuch weeds as might vegetate. When thefe opera¬ 
tions are compleated, and the grain fown, vegeta¬ 
tion proceeds with great rapidity; and the univerfal 
drynefs of the cold feafon in India, impofes new la¬ 
bours upon the hufbandman, who is obliged to wa¬ 
ter his crop three feveral times. "I he firfl watering 
is given when the grain has' rifen fix or feven inches 
above the mould, and the fucceifive repetitions of it 
as the convenience of the former, or the neceflity of 
his fields may require. The watering land is a tafk 
far more laborious than the cultivation of it. Four 
bullocks, and three waterers, are with difficulty able 
to water an acre in nine days. In fome fiiuations 
the water is raifcd from wells in the manner I have 
defcribed in a former letter; in others it is carried in 
bags, four men to‘each, from tanks. As thefe rc- 
fervoirs may be at a greater or fmaller diflance, the 
labour and expcnce mufl: be various ; in all fituaiions 
both are confiderable. 

Thk price of labour is in this diflri< 5 l, about two 
rupees, eight anas per month, or one ana and a half 
per day. The pradice of giving perquifites in kind 
to labourers, which lately prevailed in Scotland, is 
found here: Each labourer, befide the wages already 
fpecified, receives one" coarfe blanket annually, and 
three, or fonietimes four inaunds of wheat at reap¬ 
ing time. T he wages of a ploughman, reaper, and 
' waterer, 
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waterer, are nearly the fame; their emolument in a 
}4^ntjful year, though only about three-pente of our 
money, yields a pretty abundant fupport; and where 
wages are higher than neceifary to fubfidence, the 
fame pernicious idlenefs and didipation, remarked in 
the labourers with .you, are prevalent here. 

The protection of the feed and crop is neceflary 
all over this country : fo numerous are the predatory 
enemies of the poor ryut. A woman or a boy is 
placed to watch the field, and prevent the mcur- 
fions of the deer and wild hogs ; who as well as the 
birds^are extremely dellruClive. 

The average produce of a biggah in this diftriCt, 
is reckoned fifteen maunds, the Ayeen Acbery dates 
ii at eighteen; but this muft be unclerflood of the 
bed Cpoulyhmds ) crofrs. An exact account of the 
taxes paid by each diOriCt, and the rent-roll of each 
proprietor, in the time of Acber, may be deemed a 
great acquidtion, towards a datidical account of Hiu- 
dodan ; fmee it furnifhes a point of comparifon be¬ 
tween that and the prefent time. 

* 

I\ every country artificers and tradefmen are ne- 
celi'ary to aid the hufbandman. biniple as ihe rural 
implements of the Hindoo are, he requires for their 
condruClion and repair the labour of a blackfmith, 
and fometimes of a carpenter*. * The pay of each for 
keeping one plough in fiiihcient order, and the other 
implemeius of a farm, is in kind, being twenty feer 

of 
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of wheat annually* Charitable inllitutions, and 'a 
fiated provilion for religious purpofes, are alfo le- 
tried upon the farmer, who pays from fifteen to 
twenty feer yearly, for each plough he employs. 

Another confiderable burden is the maintenance 
of his cattle; a number are abfolutcly neceflary to 
almoft every operation, whether of ploughing, har¬ 
rowing, watering, or thrafhing. The laft procefs is 
HI the Eafi: more properly termed heading out the 
the grain. It is performed by five or fix oxCn, tra- 
trelling round upon the fame floor ; when employed 
ih this labour, the muzzling of them is exprcfsly for- 
’ bidden by the Hindoo laws. But hefenecefiity often 
fuperfedes it; and a poor Ryut, in a bad feafbn, is 
compelled to limit the privileges of the ox, in order 
to preferve his flarving family. Probably the Jews, 
who were bound by a fimilar precept, w^erc alfo 
fejmetimes urged to infringe it, by the flrong influence 
of the fame motive. I'he herdfman is alfo a necef- 
fery part of the expence of keeping cattle; his pay 
confifls of a blanket annually, and half an ana per 
month for each bullock; if, however, the herd is 
numerous, he receives only a limited fum for the 
whole. 

Though wheat be the prevailing crop on the 
Jumna towards Agra, and Delhi, it is by no means 
the only produce. *0n the contrary, the fame prac* 
tice obtains here, which I have elfewhere noticed, of 
lowing ckfFerent crops on the fame ground; pard- 
‘ ’ cularly 
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^larly fuch as come to maturity nearly Rt the lame 
yeaw (barley), muitur (peas), fome of the 
oil crops, and the yellow dye, called kboofoom ^(a 
marigold), are .often mixed with wheat, a mode of 
hulbandry followed in fome parts of Britain, but al¬ 
ways injudicious. • Other mifcellaneous crops are 
alfo fown, but not promifeuoufly with wheat, 
whidh come to maturity at different times ; and 
this appears better hulbandry, though perhaps lUIl 
incorred. 

% 

The average rent of wheat land is about two 
rupees and a half per biggah, which is neaily 
one pound ilerling per acre. One half of the pro¬ 
duce is alfo a common rent, in this tra£t; and 
where that is the agreement, an overfeer, on the 
part of the farmer and landholder, attends on the 
reapers, his wages paid by the latter : fuch over- 
feers are common in every village. When the 
rent is paid in calh, a Mujhahiit (meafurer), is 
employed, who receives one half ana for each 
biggah, under his charge; The fame fuin is al¬ 
lowed to the jimeen^ or fuperintendant of the mea¬ 
furer. 

The extent of farms is in this country very 
limited, for it mult bear a proportion to the ca¬ 
pital of the tenant which is genefally fmall z nor 
is there here the fame opportunity afforded of ad¬ 
ding to his (lock,.what he can raife by credit; 
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as the intered; of money is fo great, the expedieilt 
would prove ruinous. Hence the ploughnwin -io 
frequently the occupier of the farm, and his in- 
tereft in it is only annual. With one plough 
he can cultivate about iixteen biggahs, or five 
acres, an extremely fmall pofleflion, but liis wants 
and expenditure are equally limited. A fmall piece 
of cloth around his middle, generally witlf one 
coarfe blanket, and a fort of turban, confiding 
of a cotton clout, make the whole of his war- 
drobe. Ilis food is the cheapefl grain and vege¬ 
tables ; a little ghee, with a pinch of fait between 
his finger and thumb. Such is the mode of life 
providence has allotted for many fiioufand years 
to the Hindoo farmer; a lot which the fanciful 
Abbe' Raynal has painted as fo angelical. His pic¬ 
ture is indeed beautiful; but it bears not the fmallefl 
refemblance to the original. 

If, however, the mere produdion, and prefer, 
vation of human life, without any regard to know¬ 
ledge or enjoyment, be an advantage, this date 
of hufbandry may be regarded in a favourable 
point of view; for it feems as well calculated for 
population as any other. A family, confiding of a 
wife, children, and a few fervants, maintained on 
every five acres arable, and as much wadejand, 
implies a great number of inhabitants; and proba¬ 
bly the whole of Aindodan is capable of l)eing 
brought to this date. But the fubfidence of fuch a 

family. 
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family, allowing one half of the produce to the 
landholder, feems to be reduced to.two pounds ten 
Ihilling^ of our money; a revenue fo flender, as to 
exclude cfvery idea of enjoyment except the prefer- 
vation of life. 


Vf 
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OP THE CULTURE OF THE PALM TREE, /*.ND THE 

BAMBOO. 


Allahahaa^ 1798* 


The Palm tree, next to the bamboo, is the moft 
univerfally ufeful wiiich India produces; and is 
therefore cultivated in almoft the whole peninfula, as 
well as in the Iflahds. Of the three different fpecies, 
the firft and moil ufeful is the Cocoa nut tree, which 
grows almoft perfectly ftraight, to the height of 
forty or fifty feet; and is nearly one in diameter. 
It has no branches, but about a dozen leaves fprlng 
immediately from the top: thefe are about ten feet 
long, and nearly a yard in breadth towards the bot* 
tom. The leaves are employed to cover the houfes 
of the natives; to make mats either for fitting or ly¬ 
ing upon. The leaf whdn reduced to fine fibres, is 
the material of which a beautiful and cofily carpetting 
is fiibricated, for thofe in the higher ranks; the 
• coarfer 
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coar. er fibres are made into brooms. After thefe 
ufefu* materials are taken from this leaf, the ftem 
»ftiU reirains, which is about the thickncfe of the 
* ankle, and ^urnifhes firewood. 

-The wood of this palm, when frefh cut, is fpun- 
'.gy; but like that of the palm tree, it becomes hard, 
after being feafoned, and aflumes a dark brown 
colour. On the top of the tree, a large Ihoot is 
produced, which when boiled refembles brocali, 
but is faid to be of a more delicate tafte ; and 
though much liked, is feldom ufed by the natives ; 
because on cutting it off the nith is expofed,' and 
the tree dies. Between this cabbage-like Ihoot, and 
the leaves, there fpring feveral buds, from which, on 
making an incifion, there diftills a juice differing 
little from water, either in colour or confiftence. It 
is the employment of a certain clafs of men to climb 
to the tops of the trees in the evening, with earthen 
pots tied to their waifts, which they fix there to re¬ 
ceive the juice, which is regularly carried away be¬ 
fore the fun has had any influence upon it. .This li¬ 
quor is fold in the Bazars by the natives, under the 
name of HToddy, It is ufed for ^cft, and forms 
an excellent fubflitute. In this ftate It is drunk with 
avidity, both by the low Europeans aiid the natives ; 
and is reckoned a cooling, and agre^^able beverage. 
After being kept a few hours, it begins to ferment, 
acquires a fharp tafte, and a flight intoxicating qua¬ 
lity. By boiling it, a coarfe kind of fugar is obtain¬ 
ed ^ and by diftillation, it yields a ftrong ar4^nt fpi- 
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which being every ^yhej-e fold, wd at a low pnc'e, f 
conftitutes cme of the moft deftrudUve annoyaiy^es to 
pur loldiers. * 

The name given to this pernicious drink by Eu¬ 
ropeans, is Parish Arrack, from the fuppolition that 
it is only drank by the Pariahs, or outcads, that ” 
have no rank. It is true that no flindoo of any of 
the.four calls is allowed by his religion to tafle any 
intoxicating liquor; and in general this rellri£lion is 
only violated by (Irangers, dancers, players, and out- 
cads. There are, however, exceptions; and 1 have 
myfelf feen a Hindoo confefs that he was drunk, 
who did not feem to be deferted by hi$ companions 
on account of that fam pas. The liberties which 
Muilulmans t^e with the precepts of their religion 
are notorious. The wine or liquor mentioned by 
iQmntus Curtius as a drink of the natives, may have 
^en the liquor ufed by the Qreeks. 

The trees from which the toddy is drawn, do not 
hear any f^it ^ but if the buds be left entire, they 
produce cluders of the cocoa put. This nut in the 
hulk, is as large as a man’s, head; and when ripe 
falls with tl^«llad wind. If gathered frelh, it is 
green on the outlide; the bulk and the Ihtll are 
tender. The Ihell, when diveded of the hulks, may 
be ^d>o^the lize of^an odrich’s egg, and is lined 
with pu^py fubd^ce, which contains *about a 

pint and a half of liquor like water \ and though 

the 
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tiie afte be fweet and agreeable, it is different from 
tliat •)£ the toddy. 

! r . 

In pro|>ortion as the fruit grows old, the (hell 
I hardens, and the liquor diminiihes,v till it is at lait 
entirely abforbed by the white milkyfubftance; 
which gradually acquires the hardnefs of the kernel 
of the almond, and is almod as eafily detached from 
the fhell. The natives ufe this nut in their victuals ; 
and from it they alfo cxprefs a confiderable quantity 
of the pureft and bed lamp oil. The fubftance 
which remains after this operation, fupplies an ex¬ 
cellent food for poultry and hogs. Cups, and a va¬ 
riety of excellent utenfils are made of the ftiell; 
many of which you mud have noticed on our Euro¬ 
pean tables. 

The hulk of the cocoa nut is nearly an inch 
thick, and is perhaps the mod valuable part of the 
tree; for it confids of a number of drong fibres, 
cafily feparable, which fumHhes the material for the 
greated part of the India cordage; but is by no 
mean^ the only fubditute which tho country affords 
for hemp. This the natives work.; up with much 
fldil. 


The Palmyra, or as it is called by:the Portugueze 
iht palmeiro bravo^ a name borrowed from them by 
the Engliih, is taller than the ct)C( 3 a tree; and af¬ 
fords dill greater fupplies. of toddy; becaufe its 
fruit is of little requed from the fmallncfs of its 
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fize ; the produce of the tree is therefore genc^^lty 
drawn .off in the liquid ftate. This tree, lil^Jfe the: 
cocoa, has no branches ; and like it too forth 
from the top a mimber of large lepives.'which are 
employed in t|iajcching houfes, and in the manu¬ 
facture of imts and umbrellas. ‘The timber of this 
tree is much iifed in building. 

The Date tree being fmaller makes not fo con- 
fpicous a figure in the Indian foreft as the two laft 
deferibed. Its fruit never arrives at maturity in 
India; toddy is drawn from it, but not in fuch 
quantity, nor of fo good a quality, as that which is 
produced by the other fpecies of ite fame genus. 
The India date tree is therefore of fmall value com¬ 
paratively with the palmyra, and that is much infe¬ 
rior to the cocoa. 

The Bamboo is the moft ufeful of all trees to the 
natives ; in India as well as China, this tree has de- 
generated into above fifty different fpecies, which are 
applied in rural economy to ftill a greater number of 
ufes. It is called by botanifls Arundo bambos, and 
Arundo arbor, names firft given by the Portugueze 
from the violent, explofions it rfiakes in the fire, caufed 
by the expanfio/i of the air between the knots. 

* 

Pliny fpeaking of this tree, has been guilty of an 
exaggeration, oc,perhaps a miftake, in afieriing that 
a fingle one isifufficient to make a boat; Navigio~ 
rum etiam vicem praJianU (fi credhnus) fmgula inter* 
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nodu \ The truth is, that when made into a fraiHe, 
and covered with a hide, it ferved this purpofe in 
the faoe manner as the Coracles of the ancient Bri* 
tons; and in this way it was frequently ufed by the 
I troops of Hyder-Ally in croffing riv^s. The bam- 
f bgo in its natural (late being no thicfter than a man’s 
‘thigh, cannot fingly fupply the place of a canoe. 

What is inofl: remarkable of the bamboo is the 
rapidity of its growth, and the Ihort fpace in which 
it arrives at perfection. Its iramenfe height is com¬ 
pleted in a Tingle year; and during the fecond its 
wood acquires all that hardnefs and elafticity which 
renders it fo uleful for the various purpofes to which 
it is applied. As the growth of the mod rapid of our 
timber trees is incomparably flower, and the number 
fewer on the fame fpace of ground, it may not be 
rafli to affirm, that a Tingle acre of thriving bamboos 
will furnifli as much wood as ten or Rfteen of any 
other tree. 

The joints either are, or can eafily be made water¬ 
tight, when they are ufed as pitchers for water. Oil, 
or other ’ liquids. This tree is often applied for 
making mats, and ballet work, for^ the frames of 
flender houfes, whofe roofs are of the^ame material: 
its toughnefs and fiffibility, render it peculiarly fit for 
all thefe purpofes \ as well as carts, beds, rigging of 
boats, and various other ufes in rural economy. 


Thi 
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The thick infpiiTated juice of this reed, c^jilled 
facar mamhu^ is of a grateful tafte, and has long^beenr 
a favourite medicine in the £a(l, withou^phapi 
much accuracy of difcrimination of ijie ca&s where it r 
might be benfhcial. This facarum is<^laid to be Hill 
ufed by the Haktms in medical prefcriptions. 

* 

« 

The bamboo grows in Hools, of twenty or thirty 
from the fame bottom, in the manner of our oaks af¬ 
ter being cut over. It rifes to a great height, fpread- 
ing as it advances, till it meets with the adjoining 
ilools,' and thus it completely excludes the rays of 
the fun from the intervening arches ; the colqur of 
the reeds is at HrH green, and afterwards a pale yel¬ 
low, aSbrding to the natives a delightful retreat from 
the rays of the fun, and as fome fuppofe, the primi¬ 
tive model of the Gothic arch. 


OF 



OF 'THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAl^ ^ND OF SILK, 


S 

Chunary * 798 * 


It 5s fortunate for Great Britain that fhe is not de¬ 
pendent on her Weft India iflands for the articles of 
fupfar and rum, which are now become in fome mea- 
fu re neceflaries of life to a large portion of the inha¬ 
bitants. The havoc made by that deftruftive cli¬ 
mate, will neceflarily become more fenfibly felt in 
proportion as foreign territories arfe enlarged; the 
mortality in time of war, among the, troops necelTary 
for the defence of theft iflands, mufhintirae become 
fo heavy a drain upon the effeflive: ftrength of the 
nation, as may render it a politic i^eafure to aban¬ 
don them to their fate. 

In that event, Bengal willjpirnifli an ample fupply 
of the above-mentioned articles, for its capacity of 

VoL. II. Or pro- 
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produdng them at a much cheaper rate is fully 
bliihed In the Britiih Weft India iilands, fvgar 
cofts the planter at an average il. i8s. perc^. al« 
lowing the rum to defray the contingent ejpenc'es of 
his eftate ; w|ii]e in Bengal it has been ^iewn by the 
beft informed men in this country, that the fame 
quantity can be manufaflured at nearly 4s. 8d. fterling. 
The*eafe, fimpUctty, and cheapnefs of cultivation, 
will account for this great difference, in conjun£kion 
with the low' price of labour, which, at a medium, 
does not amount to two-pence a day for each work¬ 
man. In forae places labour may be purchafed ftill 
lower; and being paid frequently in grain it is ftill 
more lightly felt by the cultivator. 

Th£ utenfils, ftock, and Haves, are very expenfive 
in the one country; in the other comparatively 
nothing. A mill conftrutled of two wooden rollers, 
in value one rupee, with a few earthen pots, is the 
whole out-laid ftock in many diftrids; in others, 
where the cattle mill is ufed, the expence is ftill 
within the fortieth part of what the moft trijBing 
work w'ould coft in the Weft Indies. The exten- 

I. 

five waftt'S capable of producing abundantly, but un- 
produ 61 ive merely from wantvof cultivation, afford a 
wide range for this culture, without much additional 
expence for the rent of land. In Jamaica ,we are 
informed, that to clear and fettle a plantation capa- 

' ble 

I 

y Vide an addrefs ta ihe Gov. General io 1788. . 
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1>le of pifoducing roo hhds. of fugar anninHyi "woutd 
Inquire an advance of 2o,oool. for milk, utenfiis, 
and neceflary eredtioiis. If even all thefe char^ 
could btf avoided, ftill the price of labour would pre¬ 
vent a competition in tbefe ifiands, where itris faki 
to amount to two. thirds^of the whole coft of fugar. 
The planter who hires the labour of other flaves, 
which is frequent, and this is perhaps nearly the 
price at which labour can otherwife be procured, 
pays one fhilling and feven-pjnee daily for each 
■flave, or about ten times the wages , of a Bengal la¬ 
bourer. 

These fadts have been fubmitted fotne time ago 
■to the public, by a refpedbable .merchant in Calcutta, 
and as they become more generally known, will 
perhaps bring the labour of (laves into greater dilte- 
pute, than general arguments againfl the equity of 
that traffic, 'i'hey will probably fugged the proprie¬ 
ty of employing the large proportion of (hipping in 
the port of Calcutta in this trade, rather than allow¬ 
ing it to be engrofletl by foreign merchants. Ame¬ 
rican and Danifh (hips, or veilels' under thefe co¬ 
lours, di-e annually increafing in ihi port of Calcut¬ 
ta 5 if by their means the foreign inarkst be more 
cheaply fupplied, the time may comie when they may 
fiiperfede in a great meafure the oth^r traders'. , 

1 . . ^ ■ 

Such fadls, if found tTpe in experiment, will 
plead the expediency of relieving Great Britain, from 
the heavy burden of the defiWe of the Weft-Indies; 

' and 
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and of cxoaeii^uing. its mhabitants from that <hof- ^ 
mous tax they pay in the high price of fugar, aiid of 
4 wimitting the great body of the natives of India to 
employ their labour on a large branch of cultivation, 
for which nature feems to have adapted their coun- 
But it is the bufinefs of private individuals to 
ftate fads that come under their notice ^ to frame« 
fegulatmns ^s the province of their fuperiors. 

We have already noticed lotne particulars relative 
to the produce of filk, with which India feems to 
have fupplied the market of Europe from the earlieft 
times. Greece, Italy, and France have in fubfe- 
queiit periods fupplanted the nativec in this trade, 
in the lame manner that America has done with re¬ 
gard to indigo. 


A coniiderable quantity of filk is produced in the 
countries on the north ealt of Bengal, from wild 
worms, and worms fed on other plants than the 
mulberry. Some of this is exported to the fs^^f 
India, and part reaches Europe. . The Beng^filk 
produced in the filatures of the natives, is deemed in¬ 
ferior to the bed Italian. That deled has not yet 
been accounted for ; nor is it afcertained whether it 
be owing to defedive manufadure, or si wrong 
treatment >of the worms. Five varieties of the fiIk 


worm are known \ but that is preferred, which, from 


reaarkf on tlic||tgi:i£ultute of Bengal 
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has been deemed indigenoi^«< When 
young they all require to be fed with leaves cut very 
fine; but as they advance in growth,* theiripod,» 
lefs minutely cut, till at lad; the leaves are giv^ en¬ 
tire. In little more than a month they arrive at 
their full dze ; after changing their for the lad 
time, they begin their cocoons. They are then re¬ 
moved into baikets, with.feparate apartments, where 
they fpin their web. The cocoons being compleat- 
ed, a few are fet apart, for propagation, the red are 
placed in the heat of the fun, to kill the bhryfalis.. 

The peafants fell their bed cocoons to the Com¬ 
pany's filatures: from fuch as are reje&ed, they 
wind off the filk. The cocoons, as a preparation 
for this, are put into a hole dug for the purpofe, 
wiih the excretions of the worms collefled from the 
bafkets in which they were fed. A little water is 
then added, and the whole covered up to effervefee 
for two days. They are then removed and boiled in 
an earthen veffel; when the filk is wound off by a 
han4 reel. 

I 

The expence of fird planting the mulberry in 
a biggahof land, including ploughing, hoeing, w'eedr 
ing, and other charges, may at a medium amount 
to fourteen. rupees; and the charge" annually after 
may be eftimated at nine rupees, 'j^he plant is fre- 
qutmtly fold to the feeders by the loa^, and the ufual 
price is about twenty rupet s per biggah; if from 
this the annual charge of cul^fe, and the inmred of 

» money 
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iifoney advaQcedthe firft year be dedtf^lied, 
a pro^t to the cultivator of between three and four 
tupees will remain ‘ • 

V • h 

< 

' The feveral profits of the feeder, fpinner, and 
reeler of filk, cannot be properly afcertaincd; but 
as the profits of different kinds of labour balance 
each other, they are probably very nearly .on a foot¬ 
ing. From one biggah of land two mauns of co¬ 
coons may be produced, at eighteen rupees per feer 
when reeled. The reeling is a tedious operation, 
and adds about a rupee and a half to the price of the 
feer of filk. Two feer of reeled filk is the produce 
' of one maun of cocoons; and this 6n an average is 
reckoned w^rth fifty Ihiliings. 

These eftimates to be accurate would require al¬ 
lowance for that filk of inferior qualify ufed for the 
India market, which rcfembles that known in Italy 
by the name of Floretta Another coarle produce 
is obtained from the fur picked off from the co¬ 
coons ; it is Ipun into yarn, and manufaftured into 
carpets. 

The hand reel in this country participates ftrong- 
]y df the fimplicity and cheapnefs of all the iinplc- 
mcnts employed by the natives The wheel for cot¬ 
ton fpinning may be, conftrufted for a few smap^; al¬ 
though • 

For a detail of theff|4alculationS; vida Remarks, 
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.tbDUgh it performs the fame work as our ffumuug 
yheels, and upon hmilar principles. 1 have only ob« 
fdrved women at this employment; and in.a country . 
where the manufadures are peTfe£riy calculated for 
their labour, it is furprifing how feldom they are em¬ 
ployed. Induftry can hardly be ranked among their 
virtues. Among all claifes it is neceflity of fubnit- 
ence, and not choice, that urges to labour : a native 
will not earn fix rupees a month, by working a few 
hou s more, if he can live upon three: and if he has 
three he will not work at ail. 


CULTURl 



CUJLTUR£ OF 6pWM AHC ITOBACCO, 


BenareSf Nov, i;?97. 


Opium is cultivated in this neighbourhood, and that 
of Patn^ to a conftderable extent; for it conditutes 
a branch of the commerce which Bengal carries on 
with Europe, China, and other parts to the eaftward, 
of no fmall importance. The virtues of this vegetable 
production as a medicine have long been fo well 
known, that they require no illuftration. In Afia, 
however, this drug conflitutes one of the luxuries of 
life almoft in univerfal ufe. It fupplies the place of 
fer'Tiented liquors; and operates upon the conftitu- 
tion with equal violence. The Turks in Europe are 
fond of it to excefs and fo are the whole of the in¬ 
habitants to the ealt of India. ' ' 

It is diftcult to' determine whether the ufe of o- 
pium^ or of fermente|t liquors is mod detrimental to 

.fociety: 
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• fociety: unhappily the viflims who fallalhit?e to «t* 
\ther, are enfnared by a habit which tb^ it inu 
poilib e to relinquiih ; becaufethe couftitutioil^ wh^ 
habituated to a^ flrong ftimulus, becomes incapabie. 
of carrying on the functions of life without continual 
excitement; which of itfelf brings on debility and 
premature decay. The Nabob of Oude; who died A 
few weeks ago, had accudomed hiinfelf to exceilive 
dozes of it, which is faid to have ihortened the period 
of his life. 

% 

Ot»iuM is the produce of a fpecies of the poppy, 
Papaver fomniferttm^ whofe root and ftem become 
pretty large, dnd abound with a bitter juice. The 
flalk of this plant rifes to the height of tnree or four 
feet, and produces oblong indented leaves, refembling 
thofe of the lettuce, while the flower has the appear<« 
ance of a tulip. When at full growth an inciiion is. 
made at the top of the plant, from whence'there if- 
fues a white milky juice, which congeals before it is . 
gathered. This operation upon the plant is repeat¬ 
ed two or three times \ hut every fucceeding pro¬ 
duce becomes lefs abundant and of inferior quality. 
After thefe proceifes the opium is kneaded with wa-. 
ter till it aflame the conilflence of plt^h, when it is 
made into fmall cakes. 

Tt- 

%£ opium of Bengal, like the o^ier vegetable^ 
proauce of this country, is far/inferior iiiftrength to 
that of Europe; and this bd|g perfef^ afcertain- 
ed it is admiqiflered by the r^^dicdl pra^itiop^s in 
Von. II. P p ’far 
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fiir gmt«* quantity: In part, however, this may be' 
owing to the iroperfe^tion of the art of purifying ar 
thong the natives. 

■ 

The culture of this drug is a branch of agricul? 
ture long known to the natives of thefe provinces ; 
but ibr the improvement and extenfion of it, they 
are probably much indebted to the interference of 
Europeans refiding among them. It requires the 
belli foil'Well manured ; and the crop demands much 
labour and attention, during its whole progrefs, 
while the produce is not reckoned equally valuable 
to that of fugar or tobacco. Except In a few fitua- 
tions, the natives are not defirous of cultivating o- 
piuui. ihe money advanced by the contrador, and 
the expedation of his countenance and intered, in¬ 
duces them to embark in the bufinefs, rather than 
any fanguine hope of profit. 

The produce of an acre is more variable un- 
cert jin under this than perhaps any other crop. It 
has been elfiniated at fixty pounds weight per acre 
by fome, and at thirty by others j the laft is proba¬ 
bly the juftefl average *. 

A fmali quantity of feed yielding oil to the value 

of two or three rupees per acre, is the grower’s only 

advantage, befides the, raw juice of the poppy w^iich 

‘ 


t Vide Henarles, &c. So j alfo Dr. Keir. 
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^ ke delivers to the contractor, at a certain {nice fixed 
\by the contract. The medium rate may amount to 
one rupee for five quarters of a pound weight of^this 
juice. 

.The poppy land mufl: be thoroughly pulverifed by 
twelve or fifteen ftirrings before the feeds are £6wn ; 
and at that period, too it mufl be raifed in ridges 
for watering : feveral weedings, a .drefilng of ma^ 
nure, and frequent irrigation, fucceflively follow 
daring the growth of the plant. That is no fooner 
compleateil, than a very confiderable labour com¬ 
mences in gathering the juice ; during two or three 
weeks a number of perfoiis are employed in making 
incifions with a finall inllrument in each capfule; 
and in the morning they return to ferape oflf the 
juice exuded from the wounds* 

A produce of between twenty and thirty rupees 
each acre is, perhaps, a more fcanty reward for fo 
much labour, than what is afforded by a crop of 
corn: But to Kumpeans the trade is fafeinating : its 
actual produce almofi never coincides with the true 
average. If infefls. wind, rain, or bail defiroy the 
crop of one fcafon; another year, jieculiarly fortu¬ 
nate, perha,'S enriches the whole cultivators. 'I'his 
hazard infie^id of checking, encourages individuals, 
^>roportion to their hopes of per|bnal good for- 
tunfe. 
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The iiiw jbicc being thus procured, the prejpara- 
fion of it is carried on under the immediate fuperiii-/ 
tehdence* of the contraftor. The procefs confifts oi 
evaporating the watery particles by <he heat of the 
fuui which are replaced by oil of poppy feed, to^ 
prev^t the drying of the refin. 1 he opium is form¬ 
ed into cakes, covered with leaves of the poppy ; and 
when fufiiciently dry is packed in chefts with the- 
chaff of poppy feeds. 

Mueii precaution is nCceffary in this proccfs to de- 
teft adulterations, which are frequent both in raw 
and purified opium. The materials of adulteration 
are not eafily difcoverable, they have been fuppofed 
to be an abflradV from the ftalk and leaves of the 
poppy, and gums and refins of various plants. 

The facility of adulteration feems to juftify the mo¬ 
nopoly referved by the Hon Company of this drug 
perhaps too in a moral view it is defenfible, as it is 
certainly a matter of found policy to difcourage the 
internal confumption of it among the inhabitants, 
lii China it is prohibited § ; but China notwithftandr 
ing is the great marke t for opium; for there, as 
every where elfe, vicious appetite is often ftronger 
than legal reftraint. 



. C Hoopoo's proelamalxon aeainll it at Canton, Afiatie* 
fciiu. yoi III. ■ ‘ 
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‘' Tobacco is a very general produte ini tfce nortlie^ 
:^d weftem provinces: It requires astidlaioHas 
opium, and ah equal ihare of it^ure; axid th^^ote 
It is moft frequently raifed on the rich fpots ss!Cer« 
fperfed among the dwellings of the peafantry. It 
has 'been calculated that this article may be raifed, 
Shipped, and carried to market, at the low price of 
two rupees a maund, or about thirteen pounds (ler** 
ling per ton. In every diilri6i where tobacco is raif¬ 
ed, it requires a laborious cultivation, but moVe par¬ 
ticularly in the fouthern diHrids where the ground is 
made for it. Tranfplanting is necefTary, one or two 
weedijigs, and one hoeing with the hand; during 
the growth of the plant it is frequently viiited by thd 
labourer, to break off the heads of the ftalk, and to 
pick the decayed leaves. When gathered, it is dried 
by being fufpended on beds of withered grafs, by 
means of ropes ; but in this procefs it muft be fliel- 
tered from the exceflive heat of the fun, and from 
the dews of the night. 

Between i6and twenty mauns of tobacco is reck¬ 
oned a medium produce from three b|ggahs, which 
yields a conilderable profit to the gi|)wer, though 
valued oxdy at a rupee each maun. I In thefe pro¬ 
vinces a fuificient number of hands, knd perhaps a 
fufficient quantity of land could be afbrded for the 
l}vp]|ly of the whole market of £urG|}e. Some at¬ 
tempts have been made to exdbft it thither; but it is 
conceived that the fpecies cultivated here is too weak 
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to fait that marke^ From what 1 have obferve^l 
with regard to ike flavour and ilrength of ,othei 
vegetables i^rodnced in this climate, I fhould coil- 
ch^de the Bei^al tobacco to be weaker, though of 
the fame fpecies; but admitting that the article 
could be produced of the fame, quality, and pre¬ 
pared to All the Europe market, it is probable a 
lefs produce would be drawn at an average from 
the acre, becaufe, a greater extent of cultivation fup- 
pofes an inferiority of foil, fince the choice land is 
already occupied. 

Thv, known enterprife of Europeans would how- 

IS 

ever probably more than counteract every adverl'e 
ch cumllance, whether arifing from the ibil, or the 
diflance of the carriage, 'i'he effeO; of large capi¬ 
tals in veiled in the trade, would go to reduce the 
original coil, which has hitherto been enhanced 
by the number of intermediate dealers on. Imall 
flock. 

In the Indigo branch, European capital and en- 
terprlfe has ah cad y been attended with this co.ife* 
quence. *^11118 dye, from its name, (InJicuin; ap¬ 
pears to have been known in the country from the 
earliefl times ^ and till lupplanted by the Amctican 
produce aClually fuppiied the Eutopean market. 
The capital of Europeans, and their fkill, has 
extended the exportation perhaps beyond its amiciit 
limits, certainly btypnp.the former quantity. 


It 
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It Ss not from railing fmall parcels/ oh a few 
Liggahs of ground, that competent Ikill or economy 
of labour can bp acquired. Yet this has been in* 
variably the management of natives in the cultttre 
of tobacco and indigo. In the latter fome im¬ 
provements indifputably valuable, have lately been 
made, particularly in the feafons of fowing, and 
the number of crops; in drying the fluff by arti¬ 
ficial heat; in contriving a procefs to prevent in¬ 
jury by worms; and in the fuperior finenefs of the 
article. 


Bv thefe means, from being an inconfiderable 
produce, the indigo has become an objedl of great 
importance^ and it is probable that the fame en- 
terprife, were it applied to the culture of tobacco, 
and other articles, would be rewarded with fimilar 
fuccefs. The docility of the natives, their poverty, 
and want of ambitionj though adverfe to them a$ 
proprietors of works, on their own account, qualify 
them for fervants to Europeans. Employment un¬ 
der them for a certain nif>nthly hire virould prove a 

vafl ineiioration of the condition of thoufands in 

- 

India, and add to the trade and coi|ifort of the 
country. ? 

They who have a fyftem to mamt^n, mufl de^ 
f|^d^it at ail hazards; it is for them to rail againfl 
mo, {.:*olies, and reprobate all' connexion with A- 
fia; but an unprejudiced perion who lias refidcd any 

time 
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time in the country muft have difcovered an infinit^ 
number of advantages which Kuropean intercour^»; 
has produced, and which k muft continue to pro¬ 
duce. I he ingenious arguments of Dr. S dth upon 
this fubje£t9 are pleafing in a fyftem of commercial 
freedom; but are in many initances inapplicable to 
human aftairs. 


0ALTPETRB 



.SALTPETRE AND OTHER ARTICLES PRODUCED IN THi 

DISTRICT. 


Benares f 1798. 


You muft frequently have heard* mentioned the 
common procefs by which falrpetre is obtained from 
earth impregnated with its particles. It is repro¬ 
duced in the fame earth in the courfe of two years, 
when the procefs may again be repeated with equal 
fuccefs. Ill the fecond procels a fmall portioa of 
frefh earth muft be added, to prevent the nitre from 
running into too fmall chryflats. Fh^ trads parched 
by the hot winds, form a boundary to which this 
‘manufaitme is limited; and it has^been obferved 
^i>at during thefe ^inds the produflaton of nitre is 
*thc moft abundant. It has been fuppofed,* that as 
the hot winds have lately, in th^. change of feafons, 
extended their influence into the province of Bengal, 
VoL. U. q . the 
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the manii&£lure might fucceed in the lower di«« ^ 
firids. 

V ’ • 

K 

f \ / * 

Saltpetre is at prefent manufedured in Behar, 
and the provinces weft of it, to the'annual amount 
of a00,000 mauns. The price to the India ‘Com¬ 
pany, who export the far greateft part of it, is a- 
bout two rupees per maun. The reft paying duty 
and carriage, with profits to intermediate dealers, 
rifes to double the above price. The trade during 
the prefent war, has been prohibited to private dea¬ 
lers and foreigners. 

These provinces have been found to produce 
this article at one third lefs expence than it can be 
furnilhed in Europe, and muft therefore be able to 
command the markets there, in the event of a fair 
competition. The very nature of the article fup- 
pofes the neceflity of every government maintaining 
eftablifhments for its manufadure. A monopoly of 
it in the hands of one nation would lead to confe- 
quences highly interefting to every other. Notwith- 
ftanding this circumftance, the far greater part of 
the demand of Europe will be fupplied from this 
quarter fo foon as trade is permitted to run in its 
natural channel, by being more fully underftood. 
There.has appeared a calculation tending to prove 
that faltpe^ may be imported from Bengal to 
rope at per ton, whereas that manufadured'^iii' 
Spain c^s from 901. to iool. fterling. 


It 
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j It is probable that the importance of thefc pro* 
' Vinces has never yet been fiiUy difcerned, nor their 
value felt. Time, and more liberal ideas of com¬ 
merce, will difcover other baches of trade v^hich 
India may advantageouily carry on with Europe. 
We are at prefect indebted to Portugal for the an¬ 
nual fupply of raw hides, to the amount of nearly a 
million * ; an equal quantity might b6 furni'flied by 
Bengal on terms perhaps equally advantageous. 


We have already mentioned the buffalo as an ob- 
jedl of natural hiftory, and an inflrument of rural la¬ 
bour ; but that animal is ftill more valuable as af¬ 
fording an article of commerce; The black cattle of 
thcfe provinces, including the buffalo, have been edi- 
mated at 200,000,000; taking the number at one 
tenth part of this eftimate, a fupply equal to that of 
Brazil might eafily be obtained. This has been 
reckoned 120,000 annually, a number probably 
much inferior to the cafuaities of this part of India, 
where the currier feldom thinks it worth his trouble 


to fldn any animal dying a natural dfeath. A cow¬ 
hide, after tanning, colts eight anas; that of a buf¬ 
falo being larger, may bring ten or tvfelve. At two 
rupees each, hides tanned in the beft}manner which 


is known here, might be fliipped for^Europe; per- 
naps they may be furnifhed at a hill dieaper rate. 


From 


* Vide Remaik*!, &c. p. 1^9. 





Qon^riiit the Bntifh na-i 
tiiojQ dojnj^ipfi qt influence; an,d 

|l)jh v^fl: country ^hich contains aJm,oft eye- 

>7 loil a,nd jyiU i^pbafcly he found capable of 

produ(fln^ ^very aVjtlcle hitherto deemed, peculiar to 
China or If certainly-a ^Ide and untried 

field for experiment, of which in all hunjan proba¬ 
bility the indolent and unambitious natives would 
never have ayailed themfelves. That they have fal¬ 
len under the guidance and dominion of a more en- 
terprifmg people, may perhaps be one of thofe defti- 
natiqns of Providence of which, as we are incapable 
of forefeeing the confequences, we mufl: unht to 

appreciate the wifdonj* However this may be, the 
concluflon is fair, until experience contradi^^ it; 
that as India has been found to contain birds, ani- 
mals, infeds, and plants ilmilar to thofe of other 
countries in the fame latitudes, it niuft poflefs every 
fiffen^ial requifite for-funilar produdions to exercife 
jKe induftry of the manufadurer, or to reward tlie 
labour of the ppor, 

A Gentleman, equally diflinguilhed for his hu¬ 
manity, as he is by an extcnfive knowledge ofjthe 
fituadon of India, ftates^ “ that no public provifioii 
exilts in our prcfyinces to relieve the watUs of the 
poor and hclplefs. 1 he ouly employment in which 
widows and female orphans, incapacitated from fleyl 
labour by ficknels, or by their rank can earn a 'fub'- 
fiftence, is, fpiiming : and this is the only employ¬ 
ment tq^^il^ich the female paft of a family can ap- 

ply 
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to ipaiij.tainihe flxojild they 
ior labour by infirmity 91- .other^ife. To ^ it i» ^ Ti^ 
f^urce, vhich whiiep pot abfqfutejy neitellSiiy po th^ 
fut^fiftepce, contfibutes pz leaft to. lelieye 
trefles of the poor. t}j[ft|:€fl“es are great, ai 3 ^ 

of none greajter t^an of 4?>e ipany 
who once enjoyed th;e comforts of life. Thefs 
are numerous in Ipdia, and whetber entitled t/Q^ the 
confideration of Government or not, they haye cer* 
tainly a claim on their humanity/' 

Such confiderations have fuggeftejd various em¬ 
ployments to this benevolept writer, which might 
contribute to !heir rjelief, while they added to the 
commerce and profperity of the country* H? pro- 
pofes cotton yarn, which could be imported into 
England from pengal cheaper th.an potton W09I. Hc 
alleges that linen and woollen yarn are imported 
from Ireland to the large amount of 330,900 pounds 
annually ; and contends tha^ if no injury hefnliained 
by the manufafbures of Britain from this circura- 
ftance, they >ypuld be equally uninjured by the im¬ 
portation of ^ottoii yarns from Bengal. This rea- 
foning he applies to cotton wool, blfc fo the cocoon, 
and filature and wound filk. 

i 

Different fpecies pf wopd fqr the ,%er% and the. 
^binet'maker, are allb recommend,?^ 

‘^mi^Ioyed in dunnage. The^ vegetable 

oils with which England-^ fupplied from foreign 
countries, ai*e the product of thefc provinces; and 

• the 
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file exportation, he argues, would reward the In > 
duftry of the native inhabitants. Tincal, borax, fal 
ammoniac, and various other articles might be pro. 
cured in this country; but probably not on equal 
terms: and as often as this happens the operations 
of the manufadurer, and the Tpeculations of the 
merchant will be guided, not by the wifhes of the 
benevolent, but by their own views of private ad. 
vantage. 

The man who begins a new branch of manufac¬ 
ture, and carries it on with perfeverance, is the mofl; 
ufeful member of a community. His money circu¬ 
lates among the laborious poor, and is more bciie- 
ficiaily beftowed than if the fame fums were beftow- 
ed in charity upon the indolent. Such enterprifes, 
however, are in general undertaken from views of 
private and individual emolument; and to ftimulute 
to fuch exertions it is neceffary fir ft to prove that 
they are likely to be lucrative. If by any means the 
number of private adventurers to India be increafed, 
there can remain no doubt of their enierprife or 
emulation : an excefs of thefe qualities has often 
been their fault, and the puuiftiiaent of it their ruin. 
The Indigo trade affords too many proofs of this 
fa£l; nor is there any bufinrfs in the hanus of Eu¬ 
ropeans that does not illuftrate the truth of it. 'I hat 
fpirit which induces a inati to combat every fentimo^t 
of ajfedion, whether-|br his country or his fiitr.ds,* 
and prciffipts him to' aliSliidon them with fo much 

perfonal 
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peribnal rilk, is a full fecurity for the enterpriTe of 
alniofl every trader in India. 

This chara£ler of the Britiih merchants is confpi- 
cuous in Calcutta; and it afibrds a (Irong prefump- 
tion, that trading in the various articles above enume¬ 
rated, holds out no profpeft of advantage ; otherwife 
it would have attracted the notice of fo difceming a 
body of men : nor is it to be urged that politicians, 
or embarraflirig regulations have prevented this. The 
ingenuity of merchants has found means of evading 
or funnounting alnioft every regulation that militated 
againli their interelf. 



of HARVESTING^ &c. iN tJPPER IND^A. 


Chunar^ March 1798. 


This and the fubfequent month conditute the har- 
veft feafon in thofc diftriOis where wheat and barley 
are the prevailing crops, and where from this eleva¬ 
tion the inundations of the Ganges do not convey 
moifture or fertility for the produdion of rice. 

Of the various mixture which has grown ott the 
fame field, flax and mullard are tlie firft ripe. Thcfc 
are both dedined for oil; and when pulled and 
trode out, the feed is fecured in baikets, till a con¬ 
venient period for bruifing it arrives. The treading 
out is performed in the open field, on a fmootjfi h^iot, 
th3it has been levdi^lfid and prepared for the purpo»v, 
ipD that the feed and be fwept up as eafily as 

irom a barn floor. 

On 
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On fome fields the barley and flax are reaped to>^ 
gether; or are pulled up by the roots if the crop 
prove too Ihort for the fickle. More frequently, 
however, the flax and muflard according as they 
ripen, are gleaned from the other grains. In the 
fame manner the flowers are picked from the yellow 
dye, and dried for prefervation: thus by colleding 
the different crops as they ripen, the wheat or barley 
which remains,' is greatly injured by being fuccef- 
fively trampled in thefe diflferent operations. The 
practice of multifarious crops, if cenfurable with 
you who reap all forts at once, muft prove much 
moreobjeftioqable where fo much pernicious wafteis 
occafioned by the feet of the reapers. 


The harvefting of the natives, like all their other 
labours difplays much more buflle than dilpatch : 
you may perceive ^ome huiuircds draggling through 
a fiwld without a.-y method or regularity. Some 
pick the flower of the dye : others cut fl «x, fome ga¬ 
ther iiiufta d. while feveral are collef^ing i’'O 
bunches what is reaped, and car.ying them to »he 
th ulhin . floor. A Company of reaper^- with you 
are lb ll ’tioned at their labour, that ]^u can judge 
eafily both of the quai tiry performed by each work¬ 
man and the manner in wiiich he executes it. A- 
mong[ them emulation Itimulates to exertion and 


cheeifulnefs here every-one faunters through the 
‘liiela* as he ple.des, and no oiiC perfor nearly one 
half of tht wo'k i)i9t iright be difpatchcd by a more 
judicio'is dillnbut^n, . 

VojL. II. / R r A 
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A Hindoo reaper turning out to his work^ fcarce''' 
ly recals to your mind the image of a European la¬ 
bourer ; while his he^ is wrapt up in a profulion of 
dirty cloth, the rdf of ms body is almpft naked ; and 
the cold of the mornings at this feafon makes his 
limbs, fhuke more like a per/oii about to fail down in 
an ague than a reaper going to perform a day’s la¬ 
bour. In one hand he carries a very fmall hook, in 
the other rope, with which he carries home all that 
he cuts during the day. 

The ufe of cattle in carrying the crop is felclom 
praftifed j nor is to be aferibed altogether to the bad- 
nefs of the roads, for at this feafon the foil is every 
where dry and firm, but to the fmall quantity cut 
down, which is frequently not more than the reaper 
can carry. Thrafhiiig being often performed in the 
field, the ftraw becomes fiill more eafily conveyed 
from the diminution of weight. On the field the 
wheat, barley, and flax are much higher than they 
are in England ; while the Palma Chrifti, the Indian, 
corn, and the Badjeraf, are far more bulky than any 
produce ot Kiiglifli huibandry. Ihey rife from eight 
to Twelve feet in height, and are often lo thick^that 
they are impervious to the air. 1 be fugar alfo 
gr< ^'s pretty tall; and from its great clofeiiefs mult 
fiagnate th^ air : fo that did not experience contra¬ 
dict it, you would conclude that it enriched r^th^r, 


“f A k:h<J of 
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than impoveriflied the foil. The leafy and legnrni- 
tioug plants do not uniformly enrich the land upon 
4 vhich they are raifed; fome of them as tobacco, 
draw fo much nourifhment that (lagnared air cannot 
fupply the wafte. Tobacco land, as well as fugar 
fields, niuft therefore be invigorated with manure. 

Much of the wheat and barley here, as w 11 a»s of 
the rice, is lofl by over rii’.ends The labour ol har- 
vehing fo many cro[JS, all coming forward nearly at 
Tne fame time, is too mneh for the farmer to over¬ 
take. Some kinds,, like the flowers of the y. How 
dyc„muft be picked tor feveral weeks at intervals, 
from the fucceffion of flowers coming forward gra¬ 
dually. The barley, therefore, which is a common 
mixture with this crop is not only repeatedly troJtien, 
but often drops before the labourer can afford time 
for cutting it down. 

Neither the different fields, nor the fqiarate pof- 
fellions of Ryuts, are parted by hedges as they are 
in Englandbut here fh^ Iter is lefs neceffary, as the 
extraordinary height to which fome of the crops rife 
yields fuflicient flielter to ali in their vicinity The 
palture lands being generally in a bsR’ren’or waile 
Rate, and lying at a dillance, dykes beclorae unnecef- 
fary for their defence. Should, however, the coun- 
tiy become completely occupied, or hufbandry car- 
■ 4 ietf on with greater vigour, fences and inclofures 
would be found as pfjrciiary as they are in Britain, 
Sfid an equally I valuable acquifition in hujb .ndry. 

Artificial 
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Artificial grafies could never be preferved mthout ■ 
fences; nor has the fubfiitution of a herdfman on clafr 
foils ever anlwercd the end of proce^Ung them. 
trefpafiiBg for a few hours, the feet of black catde 
iiave been found entirely to ruin a field of Town 

Herding of iheep, cattle, and goats, is common 
not only in Behar, but over all India; and there is 
reafon to believe that a more certain criterion can¬ 
not be afforded of itnperfed hulbandry; for without 
reft, pafiuring cattle never thrive. Here, where the 
pafiures are common to a whole village, each tenant 
feems to put to it as many cattle as he choofes. 'i'he 
land is overfiocked ; the cattle ffarved ; and inffead 
of a greater profit, the wretched peafant does not 
reap the half of the benefit that a third part of his 
(lock, properly fed, would yield. Examples of this 
wretched management are two frequently under your 
bbiervation to require any comments from me upon 
the fubje£l. Here, however, the lyftem is beyond 
all meafure more pernicious, from the length to 
W‘ .'cfi it is carried 1 have met a drove of foine 

j . 

hundred cattle coming in from this wretched paflure, 
not one of which would have weighed a^ainft your 
bed iheep. The black cattle and the hogs are barely 
kept alive; the hc^s and iheep on a ihort paftiirc 
make a better fubfifience, but are never fattened, un- 
iefs at the ftall. 



During 
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• •Ditb.wo ihe dxy iesdon, aai4 particularly the 
prevailing of the hot vripds, every thing like verdure 
djpippears; fo that on examining a herd ctf cat)tle» smd 
iheir pafture, you are not Xb much furpriled at thdr 
leannels, as that they are alive^ The grafs cutters, 
a cla& of fervants kept by Europeans for procuring 
food for their horfes, will bring provender from a 
'held where grafs is hardly viilble. i hey ufe a (harp 
jnliirument, like a trowel, with which they cut the 
roots below the furface. J hefe roots, when cleared 
of earth by waOiing, a$brd the only green food which 
it is here polhble to procure. 

Of the artiAcial graifes, none have ever been at¬ 
tempted fo far up the country as the place from 
which 1 now write. The hot winds would in all pro- 
babiliiy not only fcorch the portion expofed above 
ground, but would penetiate fo far into the earth as 
would probably prevent them from (hooting up in 
the fucceediiig rains. With regardT to the raifing of 
turnips, cabbages, carrots, and greens, experimeiits 
fufEcienrly d«: cidvc have annually been made in the 
gardens of Europeans. Here thefe atticles are all 
railed during the cold months, but no. art can pre- 
ferve them againfl tiie deadly induence of the hot 
winds : though in each garden a fupply of water is 
daily drawn by two bullocks, thefe ^getables are 
now laitguilhin^, and bcfbi e. the ^nd of the prefent 
they will pendi in ipitc of every edbrt to pre- 

ferve them. 

. 


All 
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, All the.different particulars, which have hkhertc 
been occafionally noticed^ will not cnuble you to 
form a juO: eftimate of Hindoo agricuifure, unices 
the pra£bcai effects of their numerous prejudices are- 
taken into account. One which I have not yet men¬ 
tioned, operates very prejudicially ; it is the u tftir 
competition edablifhed between tlit Ryuts of diffe¬ 
rent cads. A perfon of the rank of Brahmin obtains 
not only his leaie on eafier terms, but has feveral 
exemptions, to which his inferiors are expofed. A 
Ryut of the other claffos is ftiil more favoured th n 
the Chumars, though not on a footing with tlie Brah¬ 
min : a perfon of the latter call has ai; iiigenious me- 
thod of enforcing payment of a debt, dr indeed of aoy 
claim which could not be pra6tifed among a ptu le 
lefs enilaved by the priefthood He plac* s hiniL If 
before the door of the unhappy debtor, and vows 
never to leave it till he obtains his demand. 8hi>uld 
this not produce the effefl, he threatens to ftarVe 
himfelf to death before his door; a d luch is their 
terror for this confequence, whicli vvo.ild excommu¬ 
nicate the moft conr.derable lamilv, and f );ev!.r ruin 
it, that no demand is ever refuled, even tliough jun*. 
juft. 

The perfon before whofe door a Brahmin had 
ftarved, would be regarded as ti.emoft infamous and 
abandoned of men; and as luch could expefl* no 
countenance from focieiy. In the exaction of venK 
from perfons of higher cafl much niorc lenity and 
indulgence is fhevvn, than to the lower orders. Thus 

the 
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the Hindoos fofFer ail the evils refuldng. £r6m an 
equal (late of fodety^ without participating in almoO: 

of its avaiitages« In Europe, the ^eculathre, 
«.he opulent, and even the idle, either add to th^ 
conveniences, the amufement,' or the elegance of 
ciety.* Here the indolent Brahmin minifters to nei»^ 
ther : his knowledge does not enable him in one in¬ 
dividual of a thoufand, to in(lru£l fociety either as an 
author or a -teacher : above the rank of a labourer his 
indi (Iry is not only deftroyed, but his indolence be¬ 
comes pernicious as an example; while. the fplenetic 
habits of the religionift prevent him from mixing in 

fociet;jj, or contributing to its luflre or elegance. 

» 

'riiF- prejudices entertained againft many kinds of 
wholelbme food, which are nourilhed and’ upheld by 
the precepts md cx.»-i>ple of this order, we have al¬ 
ready noticed, injuring agriculture in ibme important 
particulars,'and preventing the whole people from 
purfuing feveral of the moft approved branches of 
rural ec'inoiny The number of holidays which fre¬ 
quently interrupt rural labour, are at fome feafons 
particularly inconvenient; while the conftant prac¬ 
tice ol every individual going to the river to bathe and 
carry water, is a lerious encroachment upon harvelt 
labour, which a more accommodating (ydem would 
have avoided. 

^ To thefe confiderations we mud alfo add the mean 
and imperfed implements employed in every depart¬ 
ment of hufbandry; the inferiority of their working 

' cattle, 
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cattle, and deficiexicf of roads, and eveiy adequate 
means of land carriage: tbefe are clrcumilances 
which whether regarded as the caufes or confequences 
of imperie^ hu{bandry,.are certain proofs^of ks, hack*^ 
ward and Hinpromifing ilate. Such, however, are 
the circumftahces and actual condition of a people 
who are frequently reprefented to Europeans as in a 
very high degree of improvement in all the arts, and 
as having- carried many to the ne plus ultra of per- 
fedion* 


PARTICULAK 



t^ICmcULASi B&AMCHSS OJf ftllRAL EO&NOMY tH TItt 

DISTRICT. 


Benares, *797* 

The inteamal commerce of Bengal is carried on, aB 
we have I'een, chiefly by craft on the diflferent 
Inraiiches of the great river; fome part of it is alfo- 
conveyed by land carnage, from tKe different places 
where produce is maiiufaftured, to the banks of tht)fe 
rivers, or to market In both cafes the carriers are 
oierchsmts, who do not often hire their^ carriage, but 
purchafe at one place what they iell at another. 

W ^ have yet bur little account of the (dandies> 
boatmen; when employed by the nanves they re¬ 
ceive little more than their food, which is furniihed 
commonly in grain, with a fmall allowance of money 
for the purchafe of iait, tobacco, and a little 
cloathing. 

VoL. Ss ’ Thb 
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The rite of freight charged by the owners of 
thefe veflTeis is fo much per tnaun of their burden; 
effrmated at three rupees per hundred maun, when 
carried an hundred miies When the boats are 
employed by the owners on their own account it is 
believed that they tranfport goods at a much fmaller 
expence. The average rate of travelling with, and 
agamft the current, may be reckoned twenty-five 
miles; hence a ton is carried for that diflance for 
lefs than fixpence of our money. 

Thf land carriage is managed with an equal de¬ 
gree of economy; It is moft commonly performed 
by oxen; fometimes by the fmall horfes of the coun¬ 
try, and occafiqnally by buffaloes. The latter ani¬ 
mals, though fironger, and more docile than oxen, 
are lefs eafily maintained. The carrier allows his 
cattle no grain, feldom even ffraw^ the gleanings 
occafionally made on the road-fides are the whole 
fupport of the oxen, a fare too {lender and precarious 
for the bufialo. 

The tear and wear of cattle J, and the fubfiffence 
of one driver to four oxen, is all the pofitive expence 
of land carriage ; which at a medium has been efii* 
mated at half an ana per day for one maund. The 

ufe 


• Vide'Uemarks on the Agriculttrre and Commerce, Stc, ^ 

:f*'rhe jprice of a carriei's heft oxen is about eight rupees, 
and thf'if' burden is fr*om four to fix maunds. 
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' life of carts wens it pradkabk} would grei^j mcreafe 
the facility of land carriage. But except' in the 
neighbourhood of military Nations there are no roads' 
in this part of .India. Ihe country affords no fub- 
ftantlal materials for their conftm£tion; and thofe 
maghtffcent cawfeways which facilitated mtercourfb 
under the native princes, are hardly difcernible. 

! 

\ 

From fuch inftruments of conveyance you may 
conclude, that the internal commerce of this coun¬ 
try, notwithftanding its natural advantages, is in a 
languid ftate. In fa^, the exportation of grain from 
con\ countries, and the importation of fait, confti- 
tute the princrpal part of this commerce. The im¬ 
portation of cotton from the weftern provinces, and 
the exchange of tobacco, and beetle nut, form almoll 
the whole lupply of internal confuinption. Piece 
goods, filk, falitpetre, opium, fugar, and indigo pafs 

almoft entirely through the hands of the Company.' 

» 

The internal duties which form the bafis of an eC* 
tiination of the commerce, have been aboliflied. 
From their former amount of eight per cent, on 
the real value, the whole annual amount of internal 
commerce, excluding the Companyfs inveftment, 
has been eftimated at three millions and a half; of 
which one pafles through the hands of "the Company 
by tile monopoly of fait. The internal conveyance 
of grain is conduffed entirely by the natives; this 
alone has been ftated at two millions, exclufive of 
that fupplied to towns their immediate vicinity. 

During- 
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Durino e fliort eaccurfion in the vicinity of this 
city I have had an opportunity of examining the ftate 
4>1 the wheat and barley crops» which are nearly ripe. 
T: ey ai« inferior to the fame crops in Britain, and 
particularly in length I he barley, or rather big, 
.fcr it is all of that inferior fpecies, does not exceed 
twelve or fourteen inches in height; but where the 
L.nd is in good order it is a clofe crop, and yields 
plamp grain. The wheat is bearded, and would 
pleafc you worfe than the barley; it never rifes a- 
b ne the height of two feet, and would in England 
be reckoned a light crop Thp prepoflerous cuflom 
pi • ixing the yellow dye with the white corn, hurts 
the eye of a farmer, and occaftons the one crop 
much injmy by reaping the other, independent of 

the mifehief of crowding the grain. 

« 

Sugar is a frequent produce, tn this diflrid, 
which is reckoned one of the richeft in India I 
have had occafion to admire the fimple apparatus 
employed by the natives in exprciling the fugar, and 
boiling it. A ftone mortar, and wooden piftern, 
turned by two fmall bullocks, the whole not worth 
twelve rupees, conftitutes the expence of the opera¬ 
tion. The pots ul’ed for boiling are of the common 
earthen ware, every wnere made here. By a judi¬ 
cious mode of lacing thefe under ground, and in¬ 
troducing the iieat by a draught of air, like that in a 
furnace, a Imall quantity of fuel is fufficient. 


Here 
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• Herb bs well as in die Weft Indksi die itigar 
harveft is a bufy but joyous feafon. TSe nattre la« ' 
bourers grow plump and well conditioned on tlH: 
oftals and little perquiiites about a fugar work. 'All 
the different operations of cutting, grinding, and bcdl- 
ingj'are carried on at the fame time, which occalio&s 
a buftle on the farm rather exhrlarating than op- 
preffive. It is fuch a fcene as your ftout reapers ex¬ 
hibit, when they fee before them the clofe of a har- 
veft labour, or when bringing the laft fheaves into 
the barn-yard. 

A/ter the tragical, and too pathetic defcriptions 
which we read of the late peculations and opprefTions 
of Benares, I was happily difappointed, when 1 fa'w 
the fubje£t before me, unvamiihed by rhetorical art, 
but richly covered with natural luxuriance, or with 
the produce of rural labour. 

The numerous groves, (Topes in the languiige of 
the country), give the whole province the appcaraiice 
of a foreft; and afford an agreeable (helter to cat lie, 
and a retreat to the traveller from the noon day heat. 

It is deemed a moft meritorious a£l:, in the tye of re¬ 
ligion, as well as a civil duty, to plant a tope of man¬ 
goes. The fruit is rich, and nutritive; and affords 
one happy, but rare example of the coincidence of 
pindoo prejudice with the didates of mgrahty, and 
th^ emolument of the pcafontry. 


Thi 
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The ttccs wbeti planted, belong often to tbe 
planter, and not to the proprietor of the ibil; the 
former pays the latter a certain proportion of the 
fruit as a ground rent 1 had here an opportunity of 
feeing the eftatc of a Zemindar, who, though owner 
of the land, was not entitled to the fruit tjf the 1 ope>; 
nor was the tenant an European to whom he haa let 
a great part of his property. The compile.*ted pro¬ 
prietory right was in this inftarice lhared by ft'ur 
parties; government, the zemindar, the Euiopvim 
tenant, and the planter of the mango trees: 1. to 
thefe you add the vague and unfubtlaiuial iriterelts of 
the Subah, and Emperor of Hindoltaii you wiU,ii.ive 
fome idea of that chain, whofe links conltiiuie ihc 
different bonds by which property is held in India. 

On the eftate of this Zemindar, too, I vifited a 
fmall, and almoft inaccelHble n;ount, which J:ad late¬ 
ly been conferred on . a devotee Ihe whole was 
planted with ff.u!t trees and vegetables, among which 
this holy perfon lived, without the cover of an houl'e, 
and performed the rigid farces of alcetic devotion 
before the multitude. While this devotee pretended 
to renounce all the concerns ot this material ^^orid, 
and its grofs allurements, it wa.s plainly obfervable, 
that.he had found opportunity of Inatching a glance 
at his neighbour’s farm feveral Ihreds of which he 
had actually appropriated to himfclf, by gradually ex¬ 
tending, during night, the limits of a paltry hcclge. 
Zeal orates hi every dtredion j yet aflive as it is, 
it eaiuiL<#ahvays counterafl: the movements of cainal 

appetite. 
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appetite, or check the growth of our feifiib afiefH&ns. 
tfor have the good Fakeers, who have uDclaitakeii to 
men to heaven, by the force of holy example, 
been always able to defend themfelves from the in¬ 
roads of thefe paiHons. Happy were it for mankind* 
did this confecrated mount at Benares, alone difplay 
an example of the imperfedion of piety, or were it 
the only monument of the inftabilky of human vir¬ 
tue ; but alas! it is whifpered even here, that the Fa¬ 
keers, the mod facred portion of a religious people, 
frequently apply for medical ailidance in a difeafe 
which is feldom contraded but in the triumphs of in- 
contii^ence over the frailty of nature; and that a- 
midd all the ieeming mortification and auderity of 
their lives, and the facred vows by which they are 
bound, thefe religionids too frequently difplay the 
padions of the man rifing upon the ruins of the £iiar. 


OF 



OF THE SALT MANUFACTURE, AND COLLECTION Of 

REVENUE. 


Chunar^ Feb- 1797. 

The labours of the Hindoo are certainly not more op^ 
prellive in general, than thofe of the Kuropean. The 
toil of the Molungees, ^f'llt mak. rs'), however, is an 
exception ; is, botii in. its n.iture and duration, 
the moft pernicious and flavifh employment in this, 
or perhaps in any country. 

“ A large proportion of the fait made in Bengal 
is r^inufaOured in defarts, overflowed every tide by 
the ea ; aiid fhe climate of t> cL defarts is inimical 
to every con (iitution * ” All the coir plaints occa- 
fioned by heat and moifture, appear there in aheir 

moft 


* Vide remarks on the agriculture and commerce of Bengal, 
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. mfk maligiant f4»m : Dyfent^osj arc* 

fetal The lujhap^py viaiu^i^^s ^ %€tr- 
\fer are avoided as in^edious by 
and fuffered to pine without receiving either that aid 
or conibiationi'‘which cotnpafSon ufually pays'tb^the 
wretched. The progrefe of the dilbrder, in fuch; 
circumilances, leads to certain death, if that event be 
not anticipated by the tigers and alligators, by which 
thefe dreary waftes are infefted. 


The tigers, accuftomed to human blood, boldly 
attack the falters; while the alligators are alvays 
ready to affail each unfortunate individual who may 
ftray from hisFcompanions. 


These are not the only evils to which the Molun- 
gees are expofed : their unhealthy and dangerous 
employment emries them to a diflance from their 
families, where their provifion, and even water is 
fuppUed by a long carriage. TToih\lwice, therefore, 
a native will not engage as a fakvir; and this circuin- 
ftance occafions a fpecies of flavery to be eftablifhed 
in this manufacture in many countries, which with 
you remained till very lately, but which here has yet 
received neither remedy nor alleviation. Whoever 
has once laboured at the fait works, is bound him- 
fclf and his pofterity forever to continue in that oc¬ 
cupation. 

Fkom the great mortality incident to their employ¬ 
ment, the falters do not keep, up their members,* but 
VoL. II. T t the 
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like that, of theJaTes in the Wei^ 
ladtes, la :9^;[i^)ualiy fopplied by uDjuftifiable)^d^ 
ficeS) in pp^siinxig frefh recruits. ' ' ' 

‘ ^ ^ 

L^Box;re£s are either decoyed to thdfe works by 

ialfe reprefentations, or they are compelled, on aU 
iedged proof of their pfofeilion, to engage in them. 
This proof, it is faid, frequently confifls of perjured 
evidence, wliich is here never difficult to attain; or 
is fupported by the ordeal^ mock evidence which 
chara^erifes a barbarous fyftem of jurifprudence. 

The fait revenue is fo confiderable, that the trade 
cannot be laid aiide, nor can an article of living fo 
neceflary be abandoned. Several improvements 
have been fuggefted to render the procefs lefs pre¬ 
judicial to the- workmen. It has been propofed to 
manufachire fait in lefs unhealthy fituations, or to 
import it from the Coromandel coaft. A duty has 
been propofed.-, jpf.Vead of the monopoly in the hands 
of the Company. 

' r 

» 

The annual fales have amounted to one million 
fterlihg; and the neat revenue after deduding 
charges, has been fo confiderable, that no adequate 
compenfation for fo important a facrifice can eafily 
be found. Hence the unfortunate Molungees conti¬ 
nue in the moll wretched of all llavery. 

I 

Thf faltsagcnts employed by Government, cannot 
juftly be cterged with the fuflferings of thefe people, 

' arifing 
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from the local fituationj ^pr of 

r^^sma^ate* They are not, perhaps, dyi%^le^Anth 
methods pradifed in procuring the dtmte^ ^di- 
viduals to engage In thefe 'works. The neceflity of 
having them fupplied, has however been fuppofed to 
render them negligent in fcrutinizing the means made 
ufe of for that purpofe: What we would conceal 
from ourfeives, or what we wiih not to know, we 
muff always be little inquilitive to learn. 

i 

The expedled free revenue arifing from the fale 
of fait, is faid to he no more than forty two lacks : 
fomp have argued that this revenue might be made 
good by impofing a duty on the article of one rupee 
each maun; and contend, that the increafed con- 
fumption, on lowering its price, would render this 
fum perfedly efficient. 

A different arrangeyignt jn t];^ fait trade is, per¬ 
haps defirable in another view : T.^JS^bigh price of 
the article has compelled the poor to a more fparing 
life of it, than appetite di£lates, or health requires. 
The quantity they employ is certainly fmall, and 
were I’alt a luxury, and not a neceffary of life, you 
would defire to fee them more amply fupplied. 

The charges and advances upon the fait manufac¬ 
ture, are ffated at thirty-nine thoufand pounds, or 
nearly forty per cent, on the whole amount of the 
fales. The number of workmen employed, the .fmall 
j]uandty of labour performed under the immediate 

tnrppfrioa 
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occsrfkms % vjry 
)f the 

of every H^ci^tion of revenue here, is certainly 
iarge^ arid the number of fubordinate- officers is be¬ 
yond aH proportion greater than vvith you It is 
probable that fome laxity in the finuiagement takes 
place, as very large fortunes have been frequently 
amaffisd by individuals in the revenue department, 
while no clafs of men are more iavifh in their ex¬ 
penditure. 


W hatitd fupe^tOndants, 
heavy cxp&^SSxi^’. The expence i 


The grofs rent paid the landholder in Bengal, is 
by a competent judge ^ Hated at above five crore, 
and ninety four lacks ; while the charges of collec¬ 
tion, at forty per cent, amount to two crore, thirty- 
feven lacks : Hence the landholder can only reaiife 
three crore, fifty-feven lacks, nearly. 


Every Mawz^. requires a Putwary, 

(officer of aceJ^ms). The whole number of Maw- 
zas in thefe provinces, amounts to one hundred and 
aght thopfand ; of which fome at prefent are wafte, 
and contain feveral villages. The regulation is not 
fo ftri£lly complied with as to appoint an officer of 
accounts to every village ; one to ttiree is probably 
the real proportion. One officer for mefiages, and 
fuch fervice, called a gorait, is alfo neceffary to every 
Mawza' two rupees each month, is the fmalleft 

fubfiHence 


* Autl|or of Remarks, Sec. 





Ttll^^ce that -can be afhgned to the^gdi^ V <ua 4 
^S^OT^VBipees is a very moderate <folai^ for ^Wdh 
^cer of accounts. At thefe rates, hoover, 
thonfand putwarys, and thrice that numb^t»fiiia& 
fengers, require a falary of ninety-three iacks iai 4 
lixty thonfand rupees. 


Between the iirft colIe6^lo!i at'the villages, ai: 
the principal diviiions of diftri£l;s, other charges^ airc 
incurred ; without bringing thefe into account, new 
fums arc required for pergunnah charges -; or th(^ 
expences incurred at larger diftrids. AccortHng 
to the inftitutions of Acbcr, the number of per- 
gunnahs was upwards of nine hundred, in the 
preient arrangement this divilibn is not exadly 
followed; fome pergunnahs being divided, and o- 
thers confolidaced; but the adual number is believ¬ 
ed to be nearly the fame. 

For each of thefe pergunnahs^^iunber of ac¬ 
countants, regifters, fecretaries, guards, and peons 
are required, and their prefent allowances, in fa- 
laries, fees, and perquifites, has on a moderate com¬ 
putation, been eftimated at five hundred rupees per 
month. Nine hundred diftrids, at this monthly 
charge, require an annual eilabliihed^expenditure of 
fifty-four thoufand rupees. If to 'thefe fums you 
add other incidental charges incurf^ between the 
landholder and tenant, two crore thirty-feven lacks 
for the expences of colledion^will be fully account- 
ecLfor. 
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After TAis heavy-dedudion, there remsdnSj^s^ 
iwe. have ftated, nearly three crores 
to the iandhoider 4- but agreeably to the permanent 
iettlement only one tenth part of this fum is left for 
his. ovm income, the other nine conftitute his aflTef- 
ment to Government. In this country, therefore, 
the Government, according to your ideas, will ap¬ 
pear the proprietor rather than the Zemindar. The 
interefl of the former being equally permanent, and 
far more fubftantial than that of the latter; When 
the zemindary is extenfive, the landholder does 
not appropriate even the tenth part of the grofs 
rents. In fuch a fituation, he appears like fu- 
perintendant of a numerous train of fubordinate 
colleflors, for every one of whom he is refpon- 
fible. 

Many of the properties in Bengal are fmall; 
on theffe a calculation ,has been made to admit of 
a larger the proprietor; becaufe in fuch 

inftances a tenth of, the grofs payments would have 
proved totally inadequate for his fupport. “ Ihe 
particular fandion of Government for fuch calcu¬ 
lations was fe-ldom necelTary ; becaufe moH'of the 
fmall properties were held upon tenures which fur- 
nifhed their own flandard for the fettlement t 


Such 


• f yide Remarks, 8cc. 
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^uoH is the ilupendous a^d complex fyAfem a- 
^)r collecting the revenue of Indi^ without 
t^ng into account the number of civil fervants 
appointed to this duty by the Company, who form 
a fuperior clafs of revenue officers, receiving indi¬ 
vidually far greater emoluments than any of the o- 
thers* already noticed. 

This fyftem to you mud appear awkward and 
cxpenfive, from the exceffive number of agents 
employed; but here it is, perhaps, in a great 
meafure unavoidable, from the extent of th^ 
country, the number of villages, and the fmall 
Aims contributed by each. A Angle manufac** 
tory with you contributes more to Government, 
than perhaps a whole pergunnah in India. One 
large Tea port may have its duties collected by 
a number of officers comparatively fmall, while 
in levying an equal muft' main¬ 

tain an eftablilhment fufficient for'>''|l%}iole pro¬ 
vince. 


The want of activity among the native writers 
and accountants, tends alfo to increafe their num¬ 
ber. In fome private families you will fee three 
or four writers employed merely oner family ac¬ 
counts, which in Europe the mailer ^f it would 
pfily adjud with equal accuracy, by (^voting only 

a few hours in the week. 

■ 

Bur 
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, B(JT aft often- as nativ^a are employed, 
have apparent application to bo&nefs, 
progreft ;< btdHe. wth little difpatch.j and nan^o^iT 
agentS' w^hout i^h execution* 



OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPfiuty IN LANI». 


Chinjurahf March 1800. 


If large eftates in the pofleflion of individuals are 
pernicious to the [general intereft of agriculture, too 
ftnall a dillribution of land is Hill more injurious; 
and Bengal has had tWSal^»@fer'3^elic^^ of fuffer- 
ing at once both thefe evils. OntSWftantial im¬ 
provement, therefore, is the difmemberment of large 
properties i while in thofe inftances regulations 
which encourage the fubdivifion of landed eftates 
among hejirs, according to the comaion laws of in¬ 
heritance, are falut^ in their ppemion. 

r 

There are oyer ^$ngal a vaft nun^er of fubor- 
(Jinate proprietors, who are fuppofedUo have had 
fheir origin in the hereditary nature of the diiFerent 
officers in the cqlledion of revenue under the Ze- 

If Ti \ ^ mindar. 
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mindar. In fome parts thefe fmall properties hare 
arifcn from an extenfion of the right of ocaupa|Jcj% 
from vague permanency to a hereditary and trans©- 
able intereft. They are called Talooks, and all pay a 
fixed quit rent, for a portion of land heritable in the 
family, and transferable by the common rules of 
law ; though in fome indances the right of aliena¬ 
tion was not recognized. 


These eftates, originally fmall, foon were fubdi¬ 
vided by the operation of the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan law relating to inheritance. I'he former di¬ 
vides property intd^ equal fhares among heirs of the 
fame degree, but excludes females, who fucceed only 
in 'failure of male heirs: The Mahommedan code 
afligns to feveral relations their fpecidc portions as 
allotted by the Crown; and divides the remainder 
of the inheritance in equal fhares to all males of the 
fame degree, and half their portion to females of the 
fame degrd^^^conlanguinity §. Thus a vad num¬ 
ber of properties were fplit into portions fo fmall, 
that the Talookdars in fome indances dand adeifed 
in the revenue books only at a few pence. Yet 
thefe petty proprietors continue attached to iffieir 
pofleffions, limiting their indudry to a paltry fpot,in¬ 
capable of yielding them a fubfidence, much lefs of 
fupporting a genteel indolence, which many attempt, 
in imitation of their ancedors, on a divided patri- 

mcny. 

§ Vide remaiiks on t^e agriculture, &c. 
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.mony. The idle indigence of thefe fnudl proprie¬ 
tors, exhibits agriculture,, in, its woi'ft wjUtd ^ TWr 
poverty prevents every improvement; the property 
though cultivated to the utmoU, is often inade(|uate 
to the fupport oT a family. . ^ 

4 

From the unambitious, and indolent dlfpofitioh of 
the natives, this (late of property becomes peculiarly 
pernicious: Satisfied with the produce of his held, if 
it fupport life at any rate, he will neither apply to 
any other occupation, nor cultivate more land. If 
the property is let to a tenant, he is {trained to the 
utmoft to fupply the wants of a neceffitous landlord ; 
and *his own proverty a£ts as a bar to all fpirited cul¬ 
tivation. 1 he tenants of thefe fmall properties are 
comparatively wretched, and their farms in* bad con¬ 
dition. Mr.' Young gives a fimilar account of the 
flate of property in fome parts of France. 


This flate of the great 

body of people in fo deprefled circ^mtfances, that 
they can procure nothing but the mere neceflaries of 
life. A wealthy peafantry, and well paid labourers, 
encourage agriculture, manufa^ures,^ and the arts, 
by the large demand for their confump^ion ; while a 
whole country poifeiTed by indigent j^roprietors, or 
{till more wretched labourers, contribu|es nothing to 
general profperity, and is an unprofuable population. 
The income left to all the proprietor after paying 
their aflefTments (nine tenths of the whole), has 
been flated at rupees 26,46,409 ; this fum fliftri- 
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buted jtmoilg more iSah 60,000 proprietors, leaves 


an income to each of thirty rupees, a fum iofufficient 
to maintain the family of the pooreft labourer. 


t 


These evils, by proceeding to extremity, correct 
themfelves: the zemindar of a very large diftri6t pay¬ 
ing 9-ioths of his whole income to the revenue, 
on any calamity muft fall in arrear to government, 
and part of the overgrown zemiiidary is fold to dif- 
charge his debt; this portion falls probably into the 
poffeffion of fome fmaller proprietor: on the other 
hand, if the property of a petty Talookdar is fold 
to defray his arrears of revenue, the^ probability is, 
tha| the potTeffion will fall into the hands of a more 
confiderable landholder. Hence in the lapfe of lime 
a nearer approach to equality of pofTeflion will be efta- 
biithed: a perfe^ equality is unattainable, and pro¬ 
bably would be difadvantageous. 


In Atijw?^S«^reat body of the people are in a date 
of extreme poverty znd depreifion. This is the firft 
obfervation which forces itfelf on every European 
\\hen he beholds their condition. The intercoiirfe 
of the BritiQi has had confiderable effeft in bettering 
their circumdances. After all the avidity and irre¬ 
gularities which have been alleged againd: our Go¬ 
vernment, its fubje^ls are the mod comfortable and 
cafy in their circumdances of any in India. '^Ihe 
farther operation of that, government will prodhte in 
time effeds dill more decidedly favourable tb the 
people. ' \ 

" Much' 
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« Much room ftilL is left 

fort. In' the greater articles of jsfidi 

cldathmg, their'^tUs^ciein js' ikr*mfeil 6 r*ta 4 Iiaf:^Cff^y 
nation in Europe. -TOeir lyuiidjpgs are light 
paltry, which 'no allowance for” their manners 
palliate. An Hindoo in eafy circumftances accom¬ 
modates himfelf, it is true, only with a hut; but 
this hut is clean, neat,»and Waim : the great.body 
of people creep ‘into wretched hovels,’ incapable bf 
flicker or protedlion, and of materials fo wretched as 
to be unfit for fuel,* and it muft do fo, not from man¬ 
ners, but from poverty. 


• 

The fame thing is obfervable in drefs: the cli¬ 
mate does not require the thick and fubftantial 
cloathing of Europeans; but among individuals, 
whofe qircumftances admit of choice, there is fome 
variety, much cleanlinefs, and elegance of drefs. 
When this is contrajjle^^^th^jhe miferable rags or 
nakednefs of ninety-nine in one ir '^J^d of the peo¬ 
ple, it is not to be aferibed to the fimplicity of Hin¬ 
doo manners, but to the extremity of their indi¬ 
gence. In their food, flelh is excluded from the 
diet of the greater number, and fi^mented liquor 
from all; yet that circumftsmee w'ili ftot account for 
the far greater part eating millet, ^pulfe, and bad 
grain, inftead of white c6rn : nor i^ill anycircum- 
flance of manners, or religious pr^udice, account 
for the fmall portion of fait, fpice, ^id ghee ufed in 
tlie general run of nftals, while thofe of the opulent 
are fo fully fupplied wj^b thefe ingredients. It is 

• therefore 
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tWefore to be conclttde 4 the Aiiatics are poor«; 
wad that t^y are; thetpfelves confcious of that po- 
rerty ; and wonld wilhngly improve their condition^ 
though incapable of that perfevering induftry, or 
that energy of exertion which charafterifes Euro¬ 
peans* 

It has been urged, that from the low price of 
provifions, the wages of a native labourer is equally 
competent to his fubhftence, as thofe of a Briton. 
This is fcarcely admiilible. In England the price of 
a pound of meat is §d, and of bread ad. which makes 
about one third of a labourer's hire. In BengaJ the 
price of a labourer's wages is one ana h^r day ; that 
of coarfe rice is the fame ; but meat and bread is a 
much more adequate meal than coarfe rice, even to 
a Hindoo. 

The average earning of a family in India has been 
computed at i’ rupees per month; this, which is 
probably a jull elflimate, can barely fupport a family 
in the loweft form of exiftencc +. Whether the 
computation be accurate or not, the refult of it is a 
correct reprefentation of the condition of the great 
body of the people in this country. The intercourfe 
of Europeans with a people fo circumftanced has 
tended to animate their induftry, to direct it to new 
objects, and to procure labour an additional reward 
by increafing the demand for it. 

The 

f yiHc Rematks, &:c. p. 6 c. 
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- Thj firft commencement of our influaice was 
ceffarily attended with turbulence and confu^iosi; the 
exigence of a regular Bfitifli government is bt^ k 
cent circumftanfe; yet in the courfe of a few years 
compleat fecurity has been afforded to all Its depen¬ 
dants ; many new inanufa^ures have been eftablifh- 
ed; many more have been extended, to anfwer the 
demands of a larger exportation. We have there¬ 
fore conferred upon our Afiacic fubjeds an increafe 
of fecurity, of induflry, and of produce, and of confe- 
quence greater means of enjoyment, as well as more 
ample opportunity for acquiring the knowledge of 
truth, and the prafticc of virtue. 


THa 



THE PROFITS OE HUSBANDRY BF^^GAl.. 




Chinf' 4 raht ' 18 qo. 


A PRINTED treatife, entitled Remarks on the Agri- 
culture and Commerce of Bengal *, by a civil fervant 
of the ‘Company, m,ay be regarded as the only work 
on this fuLj*,^ vvnen u eating of the profits of 
hufbandry^ ‘thd author of thefe remarks dillinguifhes 
the cultivators into three claifes ; firft, thofe apply¬ 
ing the labour they give^ to hulbandry to land folely 
on their account; fecond, thofe tenants who mono¬ 
polize land, to relet it to the adual cultivator at an 
advanced rent 5 and thirdly, thofe peafants who fu- 
perintend the culture of their lands performed by 
hired fervants or workmen. 


* This treatife has not been publiihed. ^ 


Pebjiaps 
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* • Perhaps the greater part of the iRlfldi tenanted, 
are poiTelfed by peafants who thus hire labour; 
many being reflrained by prejudice from perfonal la¬ 
bour ; many alfo are contented with fuperintending 
the management of labour called in aid of their 
own. As, however, thefe fervams and labourers alfo 
ufe land on their own account, the peafants In re- 
fpeft to number, may be truly deferibed as laboiTring 
unalliiled on the lands they ufe. 

“ A cultivator employing fervants, entertains one 
for every plough, paying monthly wages, which on 
an average do not exceed one rupee per menfem. 
In a cheap di(lri£t we have found the monthly wages 
as low as eight anas. But the talk, on a medium of 
a biggah a day, is completed by noon. The cattle 
are then left to ihe herdfman*s care, and the plough¬ 
man follows other occupations the rclt of the day, 
moflly the cultivation"^■/•.^^>Tv;'^fJT»id.s his own ac¬ 
count ; and this he generally tenantsfit‘^»iilf produce 
from his employer. 'The quantity of land common¬ 
ly ufed by the ploughman, is afeertained by the ufage 
of feme dillricls, which authorifes a fpecific quantity 
to be underlet to the ploughman, equal to three 
biggahs,” ; 

This portion of land, cultivated folel^ by the per- 
Xonal labour of the ploughman, cannot pRy him more 
than feven rupees per annum, which added to his 
monthly allowance, gives a fubfillcnce of nineteen 
rupees, or about two pound .5 feven Ihiliings of our 
. ViJ'L, II; ^ X X money.' 
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money. This is the wages of a very large portion of 
agricultural labourers. 

“ If the herd be fufEcient to employ one perfon, 
a fervant is entertained; and he receives in money, 
food, and clothing, to the value of one rupee and a 
half per menfem. The fame herdfman, however, 
generally tends the cattle of feveral peafants, receiv¬ 
ing per head, a monthly allowance equal to half an 
ana. One herdfman can tend fifty oxen or cows, 
his fubfiflence will thus amount to nearly the fame 
fam as the allowance of the laft clafs, or plough¬ 
men. ( 

When feveral ploughs are kept, the peafant ge¬ 
nerally has a pair of oxen particularly affigned to the 
implement which fupplies the place of a harrow: for 
this is fuppofed to require flronger cattle than are 
fufficient fgr.the .f-.rugb A plough complete cofts 
lefs than : the price of a harrow is flili more 

inconfiderable. The cattle employed in either, are 
of the fmallefl kind, and will not average more than 
four or five rupees a head. The medium rule of 
hire for a day’s labour of the plough or harrow is 
two anas, or nearly fourpence fterling. 

** For a hand* weeding, the labourers are very ge¬ 
nerally paid in grain infiead of money: the ufual 
daily allowance is froiOf two to three feer. The la¬ 
bourers bring their own hoes, which are fmall fpuds^ 
and thw coft is vet^ trifling. Twenty labourers 

. { may 
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may weed a biggah in a day; which is at the rate of 
fixty to each acre. 

For. tranfplanting, the allowance and labour 
performed are nearly the fame. No tool is required 
for tranfplanting rice» the whole operation being per¬ 
formed by the hand; but foi: other cultures where a 
tool is requiiite in planting, an implement refenibling 
a hoe, on a long handle; or one like a chifTel, alfo 
on a long handle, is employed. 

“ For hand-hoeing, the large hoe which in Ben¬ 
gal Jerves the purpofe of a fpade, is employed. It is 
wide and curved, and fet on the handle at an acute 
angle, which compels the labourer to (loop low to 
his work. The fame tool ferves to break up old 
lays, previous to drefling them with the plough, and 
for other purpofes for which a fpade is employed in 
Europe. The pay for digging,^though iiiofl feverc, 
is on the fame allowance with thai- of'''' other country 
labour, namely, between two and three feer per 
day. 

“ Reaping is generally performed as piece work, 
the reapers being hired at a llieaf in Sixteen; or, if 
they alfo carry in the harvq/l, at a Ihcaf in eight: 
but the whole expence of gathering th^ harveft may 
be. paid with one meafure of grain in fik, which pro¬ 
vides for the labour of reaping, carrying, wdnnow- 
ing, meafuring, and ftoring the crop. I'he ihrafhing 
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h not included, for cdrh is not thraihed, but trodden 
out by the cattle of the fartu.” 

Husking of rice, though fometimes the bufinefs 
of the corn merchant, is frequently performed by 
the peafants on the farm at leiAire times. It is exe¬ 
cuted with a wooden peflle and mortar, or under a 
beater worked by a pedal of a Ample conftrudlion. 
It is hufked dry for home confumption; but fcalded 
for exportation, as the method beft calculated for pre- 
fervation. 1 he expence of fuel is nearly equal to the 
economy of labour, the allowance for hulking rice is 
the fame in both proceffes *, and is generally contra/^ed 
for at five-eighths of clean rice to be returned for the 
original quantity given out: the furplus, with the 
chaff, pays for the labour# 

SncH are the wages of the various kinds of la¬ 
bour, on a grain farmjjhey are nearly uniform, 
and certain!moderate. It appears, however, 
that a peafant cultivating on half produce, is flill 
worfe paid for his labour than the workman hired by 
the day. Some fmall dedudions are made from the 
crop before partition fuch as for meafurement, reli¬ 
gious appropriations, &c.; others for fome of the 
cultivator’s fmall expences: as thefe nearly balance 
each other, he may be regarded as I'eceiving £X- 
adly one half of.the produce to reward his la¬ 
bour. 
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•The ptodacd of a biggah of fice, being a tolerable 
fair crop, may be reckoned at ten mannds: 


, m. t, S* 

fQ O O 

Dedu^b the proprietor's Ihare with feed 
% advanced by him, - - 5 a6 lo 

Labour of reaping and harveiting, i 26 ic 
Twenty days weeding at 2^ feer, - x 10 o 
Hulking, with walbage,, o 21 4 ^ 

- 9 4 4 


o 35 16 

Thirty-five feer fixteen chittacks of rice, is 
worth at an average, not more than eleven anas, 
which will not defray the labour of ploughing and 
harrowing, even at the fmall allowance of two anas 
per diem. Here no allowance, ds afforded for the 
tear and wear of implements, nor fojr*the interefl; of 
money borrowed for flock. It follows therefore that 
the peafant cultivating for half produce, is not fo 
well rewarded for his labour as workihen hired by 
the day or month. In rich diftri£ls, where the pro¬ 
duce is greater, while the feed and labour are the 
fame, he may be paid; but 'of thefe diftrifls there 
are much fewer than of thofe that yield I produce lefs 
than that above ftated; and in all fuch cultivation 
for* half produce is impradlicable, becaufe it will 
not a£ford the fimplefl neceffaries^ 


«c 
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In the far greater part of the lands, cultivaticn 
for half produce - being impoffible, the .rent together 
with all payments to the landholder and his officers, 
is only one fourth of the grofs produce. Calculating 
two cro^ in the year, one of rice, the other of mil¬ 
let and pulfe; their value oppofed to the rent and 
cxpences of culture, feems to yield ftill a fmaller I 
fubhftence to the Ryut than either the day-labourer 
or cultivator for half produce. The plough, with 
the neteflary complement of three yoke of. cattle, 
and wages of a ploughman, cofts annually twenty- 
two rupees and a half; this divided equally atnong 
fifteen biggahs of land, which it is capable of culti¬ 
vating, gives an annual charge for ploughing each 
biggah, of one rupee and a haih 

“ The annual profit and charges of a biggah of 
this land, eftimating the two crops at the ufual ave¬ 
rage, will he^as fdlltfflys j vi?. 

Seven maunds of rice at 3 4» 

Three one half mannds of pulfe, ^ 3 


5 7 ?- 

Rjp. 

.Proportion of the plough - - 

X 8 

Qnc fourth of produce as rent, - 

z 6 

?* 

Seed, reaping, and harveffing, . - 

I 6 

i’wo wcedings of fortj^ days labour, - 
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' . Here there appeart a lofs againft the cultivator 
of one ana and a half for each biggah in his po^ef*> 
fion ; the labour^ hbwevef, for which we have caU 
cuiated him to pay, is furniflied chiefly by his own 
family, who alfo apply their leifure to otho^ occupa¬ 
tions, and thus earn for themfelves and th«r mafter 
» 

that fcanty fubfiftence which they enjoy* The lands 
underlet to his ploughmen alfo contribute a profit to 
balance in part this lofs. 

“ In fad, fays the author of the remarks, it is not 
upon the cultivation that the pcafant depends for 
profit, or even for comfortable maintenance. In 
grazing diftrids it is the dairy ; in others, it is the 
culture of foine more valuable produce which aids 
the corn hufbandry. In grazing diftrids, the occu¬ 
pying of arable land is necelTary to entitle the Ryirt 
to pafture in the forefts and downs a proportionate 
herd of cattle. And the cull;pre of corn; though 
not equally profitable, ferves to *all^late the rilk ci 4 ‘ 
other branches, which feem precarious in proportion 
to the greatnefs of profit. On the failure of his 
mulberry, or fugar cane, the peafant, had he no 
corn, muft fufFer the extremity of wan* ; but raifing 
in corn and grain, a fufficiency for mere fubfifience, 
he can wait the fupply of his other wknts, from the 
fuccefs of other crops ; or make a rtferve from the 
fuc^sful year to meet the difficulties ;of another lefs 
fortunate. 


“ The 
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The profits of Uve ftock are Ufs precarions ; 
they confifl of the llterc^fe of ktne, and the milk of 
buiFaloes. Kiiie are pfually fed near home, on re- 
ferved paftures, or on the wafle lands of the villages. 
Buifaloefit needing richer paflure, and thriving on 
rank vegetation, do not find fu^icienc paflure in po¬ 
pulous diflrids* The herds of this cattle are mod 
numerous in the northern and wedern didrids, 
where in the rainy feafon they find padurage on the 
downs, and in dry weather on the fored lands, 
which "are modly inundated during the rains. A 
proportion of the buffaloes travel, in the dry feafon, 
into the foreds of the countries which bordef on 
Bengal, 

Black cattle are grazed at a very fmall expence. 
It does not exceed eight anas a head for buffaloes, 
and four anas annually for cows ; and in the grazing 
didridts of Bengal, the whole annual expence incident 
to live dock d^es riot rife fo high* 

The profits of the dairy arife from the fale of 
milk in various forms, and of clarified butter. As 
this is a produce which bears tranfport to a different 
market, we calculate the profit as if the whole milk 
underwent this preparation. 

“ The buffalo can daily fupply.the dairy with two 
or three feer of milk. Upon- an edimate of‘milch 
cows, in the proportion of two thirds of the whole 
herd, throughout the year, (in which allowance is 
. made 
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,made for the fuckling of calves), the produce is 
nearly fifteen maund of milk, for each cow of the 
herd. 


** The dairy man will contra^ without wages, 
to deliver two feer and a half of cbrified butter 
for a maund of milk. At this rate the proprietor 
fhould receive thirty-feven feer andran half of but* 
ter for fifteen maund of milk, and may difpofe 
of it for feven rupees and an half, from, which 
a deduftion mufl: be made for tranfport from the 
dairy to the market; for thefe cattle being ufually 
grazed in remote countries, the temporary hut 
which ferves for a dairy is far from the mar¬ 
ket. This, however, with the expences eftimated 
at feven anas per head, will hardly reduce the 
annual profit much below feven rupees for each 
buffalo cow, or thirty per cent, on the capital, 
valuing the buffalo on an average at twenty ru¬ 
pees, and fuppofing that the incTeaf^ of flock fuL- 
ly compenfates the lofs by mortality and accidents. 
We make no account of the few male calves rear¬ 
ed for facrifices, nor of thofe reared for labour j 
buffaloes in Bengal Proper, being rarely employ¬ 
ed for burden, are for the labours of hufbandry. 
The profits of the common cow. by the increafe 
of flock, are nearly in the fame proportion t > the 
capital which purchafed them: they certainly a- 
moulii-to thirty per cent. 



' VoL. II. . 


“ The 
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“ The profits of live ftock would be ftill greater^ 
did the confumption of animal food take off bar* 
ren cows and oxen which had paifed their prime. 
This, indeed can never happen where the Hindoos 
conftitute the great mafs of population; but mod 
tribes of Hindoos have no objedion to the ufe of 
other animal food. At their entertainments animal 
food is generally introduced ; But meat, (mutton 
and goats ilefh), being more than double the price 
of vegetable food, it could not be afforded as a com> 
mon diet upon the ufual earnings of labour. Whe¬ 
ther this circumftance has much influence, or whe¬ 
ther abffinence from animal food be not rather 
afcribable to moral caufes, may be quePJoned. Wo- 
bably.both have influence, thopgh the latter has the 
greateft. From whatever caufe it be, the confump¬ 
tion of animal food is not fo conflderable as to render 
the flock of flieep a general object of attention. 

Their wool fuppUes the internal confumption of 
blankets, bifl' is^too coarfe, and produces too fmall a 
price to afford any conflderable profit on this ftock. 
The valuable articles of fugar, tobacco, filk, opium, 
cotton, and indigo are the principal dependence of 
the cultivator for the fupply of conveniences, and for 
the accellion of wealth. 1 hey derive a farther im¬ 
portance as the objects of external commerce, and 
they have therefore been treated of feparately, as mi¬ 
nutely as information could be procured, • 


PRESENT 



I'KESENT STATE OF THE LOWER DOOAB. 



Kimuge^ Dec* 1798. 


7n paffing from Allahabad by Caunpore to this place, 
a diflance of near two hundred miles, I have had op¬ 
portunity of remarking the prefent ftate of the lower 
Dooab, and of the adjacent province of Oude. The 
buildings mod worthy of notice are the remains of the 
ancient towns of Cuarrah and Mannik|3ore. About 
two centuries ago thefe places were the refidence of 
the government of thofe provinces which ftill bear 
their name. When Acber changed the rcfidence of 
the Soubahdar from Currah^to /vllahabad. the whole 
odicers of his houfehold, whofe eflablilhment and 
equipage had conferred an air of magnificence upon 
the former town, neceflarily changed their abode. 

. . 

This powerful caufe foon prdved the ruin of Cur- 
rah j but independent of its operation, the Ravages 

of 
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of time, in this country^ muft fpeedily have produced 
its decline. The incroachments of the Ganges, and 
even of fmall rivers, foon efFefl: the deftruffcion of 
the ftrongeft buildings; fince the immenfe quantity 
of rain, which in this country falls in the fpace of a 
few hours, gives them a degree of force and rapidity 
which defies all refiftance. The rapid growth of 
trees proves alfo a very powerful fource of decay to 
Indian buildings. The feeds of the peeple tree, 
(Ficus indUaJ, as often as they fall upon an old edi¬ 
fice fpring Up into trees with great rapidity; the 
roots you may obferve fpreading along the front of a 
wall in fearch of nourilhment, for twenty feet; 
wherever thefe find an interfliice they penetrate, while 
their enlargement gradually loofens and lhatters the 
moft fufficieht buildings. Thus a town in India fuf- 
fers as much in the courfe of fifty years, as in Eu¬ 
rope it would do in two centuries. Hence the ruins of 
Kinouge and Gour, are but barely perceptible, while 
cities of equc( antiquity are in your quarter of the 
world ftill perfeflly entire. The decay of Currah 
and Mannikpore, it is faid, have been greatly haften- 
cd by the late Nawab of Oude Azoph Dowlah, 
who ordered feveral of the inoft elegant buildings to 
be dcflroyed for the freeftone of which they were 
built, that he might be fupplied with materials fer 
his new buildings at Lucknow. 

The people wjio inhabit thefe venerable ruins, 
are Ipdged in wretched huts fuited tcT their depreffed 
circumftances, and fadly exprelTive of the calamitous 
* ' ' .events. 
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events they experienced during the dilTolution of 
the Mogul Empire. Their melancholy fituatwn 
excited a more than common interefl, becaufe it is 
unavoidably contrafted in the mind with their former 
grandeur and magnificence. Our Moonlhee, who is 
a great adept in the traditional hifiory of India, af- 
fures us, that the inhabitants of both cities are in ge¬ 
neral defeended from ancient a^d noble fafnilies, 
who have been celebrated for produdng fevetal li¬ 
terary charaflers of confiderabie note. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Mannikpore lay claim.to lanfkity as well as 
learning ; they are faid to be defeendants of the.Seyds 
of jCurdefi, a city of Perfia. Of this fan£tit.y and 
learning you however will form no ^elevated concep¬ 
tion, when you are told that the prefent Rajah of the 
diftrift is the reprefentative of an fanclent family 
who received the government of it from a Fakeer, 
who had himfelf obtained his inveftiture from the 
hands of the Deity: here thei^is a prince who pof- 
fefles his rank, ftill more literally lham was fuppofed 
of European monarchs, jure divinq. 

The whole face of the country inihe lower Dooab, 
-as well as the appearance of the rukied towns, wears 
a m'elancholy gloom. Remains of its former popu¬ 
lation and fertility are continually meeting the eye 
of the traveller, which he contrails with the exten- 
. five/wafles or jungles that now occupy fo great a 
|DRrt 6f the furface. Large tanks, topes, and ferais, 
are feen at fmall diftances upon tli^ roads. ^In the 
formation o‘f thefe the religious maxims of the na- 

• tives. 
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lives are ftriftly ct-tmeaed v-ith utility. To dig. a 
tankj to plant a toper, or to build a ferai, every Hin¬ 
doo exerts hirnielf as far as his circutnftances will 
permit, i’) the full conviction that he can in no other 
way fo certainly promote the good of his fellow 
creatures, or lb effedualiy work out his own falva* 
tiniu Without tanks, the cattle during the dry fea- 
fon wtiuld perilh; and without wells the traveller 
could not fiibfill', nor agriculture be carried on. The 
!iu.;tb..r oi both that is neceflary implies fo great la¬ 
bour and expence, that government has frequently 
lent its adiltance to the inhabitants : and the hiftorian 
of his own time, Goiam Hoflein Khan, ferioufly 
urges it as an objei^ion againll the Britifh, that nei¬ 
ther individuals nor government have interelled 
themfelves in thefe works of necefiity and mercy. 
The former, he complains, are prevented from co¬ 
lonizing, and therefore never can regard India as 
their home. The, only principle that can aftuate 
them, is thetmofl expeditious method of accumu¬ 
lating a fortune, with which they may ret^ from 
the country; the inierefls of which are confidered 
by them as remote as its fituation. From the very 
nature of the cafe, there muf): be feme foundation 
for the complaint of this author ; and our fucceffur.s 
in India will have caufe to regret that ftill fewer of 
thefe neceffary ereflions remain than there is at pre- 
fent. Since therefore individuals cannot feel Ian af • 
fedionate intereft for the welfare of a coun»fy^w^*c^^ 
they are forbid to regard as their own; it is to be 
hoped that government will do away the grounds of 
' ■ ‘ . this 
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ihis complaint. However fiu£^uatmg the fituation of 
individuals may be in India, the intereil of govern* 
ment is permanent in the country. 

The millet is now ripe, and affords an excellent 
provender for our camels, elephants, and bullocks, 

I had frequently regretted that fo much of the ground 
was occupied by a fmall eared pitiful grain, but the 
va(t quantity of draw about ten feet long, and an 
inch in circumference, makts a fair compenfation for 
the meannefs of the ear. I'he number of cattle ne- 
ceffary for the camp equipage of an Indian army is 
immenfe.andwithout a fupply of this provender which 
ripens exa6fly*at the commencement of the cold fea- 
fon, it would be impoffible for any coafiderable body 
of troops to keep the field. Our army, when joined 
by the different detachments, will confift of about 
eighteen thoufand infantry and cavalry, and probably 
of a ftill greater number of thje Nawab’s troops. 
Thefe will be attended by more than tw^ nty thv>uranJ 
cattle of different kinds, and camp followers to five 
times that amount. 

/ 

* 

In our prefent ftate we cover a line of march the 
length of from fix to eight miles. The marching of 
a native army through a country either in a hoilile 
or amicable manner, uniformly commits much ue- 
: European difeipline,- and the attention of 
ouf couimanding officer, has converted this fcourge 
of India to an advantage ; for whci‘:ever our troops 
penetrate, a - market is thus provided at the peafants 
• • door.« 
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door for almofl every article he can fpare ; vrhile 
his perfon and property are more fecure than on or¬ 
dinary occafions ; for it is feldom the catnp followers 
are allowed to incroach even upon a corner of his 
corn field. 

Instead of the ordinary relief of the troops at the 
different ffations^ we have learned that we have 
marched thus far on the commencement of a freih 
campaign ; and that our battalions are to oppofe the 
enterprifes of Zemana Shah, the Perfian King, and 
the Mahrattas; and to co operate as covering army 
to the troops at Seringapatam : a meafure at once 
judicious and neceffary. Zemana Sha^ and his an- 
ceftors have for many years been the fcourgc and 
terror of Hindoflan: even by European troops he 
has been dreaded as the Porus of modern times. I 
had therefore fome curiofity to remark the counte¬ 
nance of our Scotti(h regiment, the 78th, when they 
were informed of their deilination to oppi^e him. It 
was gratifying to obferve that they mailed not only 
with perfed willingnefs, but alacrity to the mufic of the 
Bag-pipe over thofe very plains where the troops of 
Alexander mutinied in circumffances not difliniilar. 

The rapidity of ouf movements will feldom admit 
of my vifiting the interior of the country at prefent; 
you may however depend on having an accc^nt oi 
the ftate of thofe parts bordering on our rostfe f^gu- 
Jarly^ fent you. Report fays, that our deffination is 
the foot of TannaHir, which is an hundred miles 
* above 
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above Delhi, eM *cickife4uenitl7 nm^ 'higher than 
any Eur'opesul army ever peiietrated into India. ' 

Eve a fitice we left Caunpore, the country is not 
only generally cultivated, but difplays at this feafon a 
jgreat variety of rich crops. I'he barley is fuffidently- 
high to cover the mold, v^hile bajerrotv and fugar 
that intervene, are between* eight and ten feet in 
length, and fo thick as to exclude the fun. Such 
places as are not covered with grain are either plant¬ 
ed with tamarind trees, or large mango topes, form¬ 
ing a cool (hade to the cattle undfer their branches. 

s 

On looking around, therefore, the whole country 
feems to be overfpread by large foreft trees, except a 
fmall circumference immediately in your vicinity. 
Some extenfive fandy defarts muft lie to the weft of 
Delhi, other wife the feverity of the hot winds in this 
latitude could not be actounted,for. Were the duft 
upon the furface uniformly covered trees, or by a 
crop of grain, it could not acquire that exceffive heat 
which it communicates to’the aimo^here during the 
months of April and May. This-is not matter of 
conjefture; but it is by obfervatioft difcovered that 
a large tra<51: of barren fand reached from the mouth 
of the Indus to the weft border ol the province of • 
Delhi. I 

. The topes here ate as ferviceable to travellers as 
to cattle: no perfon who has not expeiienced the fa¬ 
tigues of a-journey in this country can conceive the 
■ VoL. II. X z * kffitudi 5 . 
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laf&tude and third which the intenfe heat occaAons. 
Even in the winter feafon^ the morning only is cool; 
towards mid-day the traveller retires to red in a tope, 
where he probably finds a well to quench his third, 
and to refiefb his weary cattle. So fenfible are the 
natives of the benefit, that you frequently meet fome 
of them waiting at the well ready with a pitcher and 
a rope to draw water for drangers ; many efjtecially 
of the females, are in this refped as hofpitable as 
Rebecca was to Ifaac. Some, 1 trud, profit by this 
kindnefs ; for benevolence dill poiTefies attradions as 
drongly as in the days of that good patriarch. 

The feral in Hindodan is more fuited to the rich 
than poor traveller, fince even the fmall pittance that 
is there demanded, far exceeds the inclination or abi- 
lilies of an Hindoo. If he has a little rice in his 
girdle, he feels little concern at the want of the luxury 
of an houfe ; for of the many thoufands who now 
fill our camp^ not a tenth part deep under any kind 
of roof. Tiiey kindle fires of any rubbidi that the 
place may afford, and after wrapping themfelves in 
a coarfe blanket, trud to the fatigues of the day for 
found and refrelhing fleep. 

Should a great man with his retinue pafs along, 
the ferai is wholly occupied by him for the time j he 
fends before to take poffefiion of it, when he igives 
fecurity to the Cutwal or Zemindar for the.qrdcrly 
behavi(^r of his retinue ; sl precaution probably 
very ^cffary to the peace and property of the viU 

lage. 
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iage. The retinues of a feudal lord ftever more 
licentious in Europe, than the idle handitd that at 
this day accompany an Indian chief on hu journey. 
It is common ;o have the viduals dreifed in the fe* 
rai, to have* water’provided foT this puiTpofe/ and for 
wafhing the ftrangers fefet, which is here deemed a 
mark of hofpitality and politenefs, as it was by the 
inhabitants of Judea. The loofe fandals, and the 
Want of (lockings, admit much dud, while the feet' 
fuffer by the friftion of fo loofe a (hoe 5 much greater 
comfort and relief is derived from bathing the feet 
than a European would fuppofe. 



OF TH£ Z^IKDARY 0¥ JiLWASp^ AND'^HIS CONDUCT TO 

THE RYUTS. 


CaTnp near Kimuge^ Dec. 9, 1798. 

Ever fince VJt left Caunpore the country has been 
uncommonly rich ^nd well cultivated. The fugar 
cane and millet crops are nearly ripe ; and their ap- 
pearance makes a fine contraft with the barley which 
begins to cover the foil. A crop as rich in appear¬ 
ance would lodge and rot in any part of Britain } but 
there vegetation is encouraged by frequent rain, 
whereas the barley and wheat here will not receive a 
fingle ihower till they are trode out and fecured. 

Almafs Ali Khan Bahender is colle^or of the reve- 

* » * 

nue throughout the whole of the Dooab, |pid On the.- 
fide of Oude from Mirzapore as far aa . thtf’foft^of 
Tannafiir, a diftance of more than four hundred 
miles/ 


He 
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• .lie is now abojia^: eighty years of age, and from 

* the length of time he has managed thi$ extenfive 
trafl, probably the largeft in liu^ia, he has amaifed a 
large fortune, amounting, by report, to feveral mil^ 
lions. He is.in%£b too powerful to be called to ac» 
count for his management, or to remain in the con* 
dition of a rubje£l. Had not the late ^abob^ of 
Oude been fitpported by the Biitllh Government, it 
is more than probable that they would long fince 
have fallen a facrifice to the treachery or ambition 
of this powerful chieftain, who makes his progreis 
through his diftrid colleding the rents with an army 
mugh more numerous and better difciplined than 
that under th'e immediate command of the Vizier. 
The charader of this, man is deferibed as avaritious 
in the extreme: it is faid that as foon as he^hnds the 
children and women of a family earn any thing be¬ 
yond their neceflary fupport, that he uniformly 
makes frefh exadions on the ^yut. If a peafant 
can fupport life upon half a rupee per mcw'th, he will 
foon find himfelf reduced by the exadions of the 
eunuch to that fum. 

These rcprefcntations are pcobahpy exaggerated, 
flnce it is allowed by all, that the large zemindary 
under his diredion is the bell cult|raced, and the 
moil populous of all the Nawab’s di^minions. The 
.expeyicnce of Almafs mull long fi|ce have taught 
hgii that it is not by the utmoU rigotT of exadion, or 
by grinding the faces of thf poor, that the greateil 
rent can be drawn from any quantity of land. ’ Pro- 

' * . . tedion^ 
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te^^ion, feafonable mdialgeiice, and fecurity, w all 
ntceffary to a fpirked dultivation in ^ every country; 
and by the efftfes thefe it appeait that they are- 
afforded to Ihe Ryut here, as petfei£tly as in any di- 
flrid 1 have yet feen in India. ^ 

The fame attention is here |>aid to the planting of 
topes; the trees in all of them are not only nume¬ 
rous, but they are placed with much religious exad- 
nefs, that they meet your eye in ftraight lines, from 
whatever direction you view them, in oiie refpedb 
the railing of mango grovfs is condu£^ed with greater 
care than 1 have elfewhere noticed: all the young 
trees are furrounded, during the firft and fecond year, 
with a plentiful covering of flraw, which tied at the 
upper end fpreads below to afford room for the plant, 
like the thatch fheaf put with you over a bee*hive to 
defend it from the cold. 

t 

YESTbRQAV Almafs joined us at Mindy Ghand, 
near the famous city of Kiiiouge, which before Delhi, 
is faid to have been the capital of India. Our effa- 
biifhment of brinjaries already amounts to fifteen 
thoufand. What will be their numbers when all are 
affembled, I dare not offer to conJe£lure; yet with 
all thele attendimts, befides our elephants, camels, 
and draught cattle, our march proceeds with much 
regularity. The elephant’s fagacity can hartftyjie" 
regarded as inferior to that of his guide; for he not 
only lies down to rec^ve his rider, but he lifts his 
f?iirden, piece-meal, with hir probo/ds,' and hand| it 
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to. a peribn who adjufts it on his badc«< He breaks 
off the branches of trees not only when neeeffary for 
|iis food, but when, any large branch interferes with 
the line of march ^ he bends it with the trunk, till 
he can put his fc^t upon it. when it is inftantly torn 
down. In a crowd, the people around him feldont 
receive any hurt, for he carefully removes with hio 
trunk thole that are upon his road. 

WE this day paffed over the ruins of two towns 
formerly of importance j I could not learn their 
names j they are probably the fuburbs of the ancient 
city^of Kinouge, which lies near our camp, towards 
the interior paVt of the country. Ihe fields, during 
this day’s march, were equally rich and fertile with 
any we have yet feen. Our encampment was yefter- 
day upon the bank of a fmall limpid river, refenibling 
thofe in your country in the purity of its water. This 
ftream is facred; and, according the faith of many, 
has greater efficacy in wafhing away moral defilement 
than V ven the water of the Ganges itfelf. A perlba 
in Ceylon drinks daily of this river, though at the 
diilance of perhaps three thoufand miles, and ai the 
cxpence of 5000 rupees per month It is carried 
like the water of Hurdwar, in bftngies on the 
Ihouider. ] 

I went lately to view Minday-Ghaut, a refidencc 
of ^Imafs. The place confifts of two Bazars,. pro- 
teApd by two mud forts, each about a mile in cir- 
cuj^erence. ^ The bungalow and gardens of the eu- 
^ • nuch 
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^uch are of mddi^te extent and mean appearance. 
His ordinary ndnoje, however, conlilb of about 
three hnn<ked 'hoHb, whofe ilables are adjoining to 
the bazars. Etiropean vegetables are cultivated here 
by a manufaflurer of indigo, who carries on the bu- 
finefs on a larger fcale than any 1 have yet met with. 
Lad; year he mantifa^hired and fent to Europe eight 
hundred maunds, which at the ordinary eilimate 
per acre, gives him a cultivation of no lefs than 
1333 acres of land. The vats are excavations dug 
in the ground, and neatly lined with brick and lime. 
The workmen and their utenlils are furrounded by a 
fmall mud fort, to protect them from^ the incuafions 
of thieves and banditti. The boldnefs and numbers 
of thefe plunderers is hardly credible, in the upper 
part of India. Our camp followers deal from each 
other, or are plundered by the robbers who dalh 
into the camp by night. As often as they are in 
danger of being thteflcd, they accompany the theft 
by murderr ♦ We had this day the misfortune to 
have one of the horfes of the European cavalry 
drop into a well; the animal was drawn up unhurt; 
but the perfons employed in this work found three 
men at the bottom of the well who had been mur¬ 
dered the preceding night. Every cultivated field 
requires fo many of thefe wells for irrigation, that it 
is furprifing accidents of this nature do not oftener 
happen. 


¥ 
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. i!>£C. I o.—I this day travelled over the ruins of 
Kinouge, the moft extenfxve perhaps in the world. 
For many miles before you entcfr the prefent town, 
you travel through jungles interfperfed with fmalt 
fields of tobacco, that confift of brick-dufl and mor¬ 
tar. To remove all doubt that the rubbilh confifts 

* ‘ i 

of the remains of a town, walls and broken gate¬ 
ways here and tifere raife their heads in defiance' of 
time. The greateft part of the (landing buildings 
are ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to de¬ 
cay. The few poor people now in the place accom¬ 
modate themfelves under mud huts buttrefled up a- 
gainil the old walls. Not a great many buildings 
are in tire ; whole mountains of uiilhapely ruins meet 
your eye in every diredion; upon a fpace of ground 
much larger than the kite of London. 

Amidst thefe heaps of defolatlori, there are fpots 
here and there under tobacco ; iivhich is almoft the 
only European plant of univerfal requftft in Hindof- 
tan. The ruins of fuch buildings are with great dif¬ 
ficulty converted into arable land; for brick-dull 
does not aflimilate with the foil till after many centu¬ 
ries ; the action of fii^e having changed its nature. 
The brick in this country feems of an inferior 
kind; though it is perhaps the oldeft manufadlure 
in the world, and is baked by being interlaid with 
beds of draw, which is fet fire to. The complaint of 
the* Ifraelites that they were compelled to furnifh 
theiy tale of bricks without being allowed l.lraw, 
fceiis here perfedlly relevant; becaufe it does nor 

VoD. II. A a a * appear* 
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appear that the Orientals ever had any other method’ 
of preparing them* One fpecies of brick in ufe for 
the principal buildxhgs of Kinouge, is very rare, of a 
large fize, and half vitrified. The colour of this 
fort is flate blue: it is more coarfe than the common, 
but has proved far more durable. 

s. 

'The breed of cattle feems to diminiih in fize gra¬ 
dually as you approach the upper country ; as how¬ 
ever we are ft ill far from the mountains, it is not eafy 
to account for their fmall fize here. Bullocks, hor- 
fes, afles. and buffaloes are not above half the weight 
that they are in many parts of the lower provinces. 
Here is however a much greater variety of working 
cattle than Europe can boaft of; the buffalo, the ca¬ 
mel, and the elephant are little known there, while 
the afs and the cow are here often ufed for riding as 
w:ll as the horfes, yet the former is feldom much 
larger than a good Englifh iheep. 



•r THE STATE OF TI« UPPER. DUAB,::AND THE VICINITY 

OF DELHI, 


Anopjheer^ Dec, 26, 1798. 

Our route to this, the higheft ftation of the Com¬ 
pany’s troops upon the Ganges, has been through 
luttighur, Ferruckabad, Sahebgunge,^Mow-Shum- 
fabad, Rhoodol, Cumbul, Doriahgunge^ and a va¬ 
riety of other towns, or rather villages; for the coun¬ 
try becomes gradually lefs populous as you recede 
from the Company’s provinces This part of our 
route has frequently been interfered by detached 
ilireds of territory belonging alternately to the Na- 
wab Vizier of Oude, and the Mahfttta ftates, and 

''f 

difplays a worfc fpecies of human aiTociation than 
any I have yet witneffed; for I will not call that 
gloom of defolation which gradually thickens as you 
.ap|^oach thei vicinity of Delhi, by the name df go- 
rerament. 

Wi 
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We arrived at Anopflieer this morning, and, 
(hould no enemy Sippear, it is probable that this will 
prove the terminSioii of our march upwards. A- 
nopiheer has the appearance of having formerly been 
a place of fome ftrength and confideration. On the 
fouth, the town is defended by a large brick fort; 
which niuft have been almoft impregnable to a Mo¬ 
gul army, even although it dofes not poflefs any place 
that could ftation a battery of cannon: like Mon- 
gheer, Churthr, and Allahabad, it has been erected 
chiefly againft cavalry; and is intended to be de¬ 
fended by bows and arrows. The loop holes for 
thefe are numerous in every part of the wall. * 


From this citadel there is a commanding view of 
the whole country, and of the Ganges meandering 
through it for many miles. 1 hat river is at this fea- 
fon reduced to a fmall breadth ; its ftream is as 


pure and limpid as®your rivers in Britain. The weft 
bank rifes‘perpendicular about thirty feet, and on 
that fide the country ^is not overflowed ; while on 
the oppofite fide, the Hope from the bank is almoft 
imperceptible, and the fields bear the marks of being 
inundated fer feveral miles. -On this account the 


territory of Rohilcund is naturally made more fertile 
than this part of the Dooab which lies oppofite. 


The town of Anopfheer has on feveraloccafions 
been the ftation of the Company’s troops 5 and ‘like 
the other militaiy ftations, the vicinity has ben^ted 
much by the circulation of pay. 1 he fields ta the 

eaftward * 
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eaftward are well culti^ted; and what I have not 
yet often feen, they are tolerably fenced. The /boiig 
jungle grafs is .plaited into web« of a fort of bafkjt- 
work, and thefe, placed upon their edge on the (ides 
of the field, protect the grain from afmoft every kind 
of cattle except the wild-hog. Thefe animals are 
here numerous, as .are deer, and game of all kinds. 
Since the conqueft of Rohilcund in *7745 that-fine 
country has rapidly degenerated into a wafte, under 
the deleterious politics of the minifters of Oude. 
I'he natives are a tall, handfome race of people; 
and when compared with the other inhabitants, are 
white, and .well featured. They ftill carry about in 
triumph foine couches and palankeens of European 
officers that were killed by their army in the fatal ac¬ 
tion of 17 74, by which \ye purchafed a vi£lory at a 
greater expence of European lives than was ever fuf- 
fered by the fame number of troops in India. 

The country towards Delhi, on ^ the north and 
weft, difplays a naked fteriljty which is feldom inter- 
rupted by the inteiTcntion either of trees or cultiva¬ 
tion. The forts and great cities m the late convul- 
fions of the empire had moll frequently the misfor¬ 
tune to attract the violence of depredators. Delhi, 
and its fertile plains, are faid to haye been plundered 
by almoft every vidorious faction 5 and the prefent 
dreary afpeft of that capital and iti fuburbs, affords 
k melancholy proof of the truth of this part of its 
liiftory. ’^'he town of Anopflieer is contained within 
A ftrong mud wall, and therefore is of no great ex- 
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tent, but of great pojjuiation. It contains a very uri- 
feenily medley of brick and mud buildings j the 
farmer from the waht of proper cement appear very 
infufficient. Inhere is at the north end of it a Mahal 
of fqme antiquity, and confiderable fize. It is a large 
mals witlwut either form or di'menfions, and will 
theiefore admit of no^efcription. 1 he furrounding 
w^rl of this town is in feme parts twenty and thirty 
feet thick, and of courfe it could hold out for fome 
time not only againfl cavalry, but even a train of ar¬ 
tillery. It is cuftomary for the zemindar of a vil¬ 
lage, when the rent is demanded of him, to refufe 
payment, and betake himlelf and his ^ifeds to ‘the 
foit. Here he (lands out againft all demands till 
reduced by a military force. The government, on 
its part, adheres to no Contract or agreement that 
may have been entered into with the ryuts; but in a 
year of fuppofed plenty, it cxafls perhaps twice the 
quantity ; Indeed, at««eveiy feafon it is not what rent 
the tenant has ilipulatccly but what he is fuppoffd abL' 
to pay, that is exacted from him. This palpable 
iniquity of government naturally provokes refiftancej 
and a zemindar whofe wrongs have driven him upon 
his detence is, accordh.g to the language of the 
ccuntiy, faid to be ref adory. This plirafe, like the 
malignancy of our old rLpublicans, is of fuch happy 
ambiguity and vaft comprehenfion, that it implies 
eveiy fort of guiii ; and is deemed punilhatfle by 
snatlacre, plunder, burning, or any kind of military 
cvtcuti';n. 


Wkjle 
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. While government thus unjuft in^ its esac* 
tions, it performs hardly any of the duties due to the 
allegiance of its fubjeds ; for here there are i:\p courts 
of juftice,'and no protedion given againft 
plundering banditti v^ho infeft the country. For his 
protedion and perfonal fecurity againft thefe, every 
inhabitant muft truft to his individual arm; or to 
the mud forts which defend each village againft^ther^ 
enemy, or agaiiift government, which is in faft the 
greateft enemy the wretched peafantry have to fear. 
The ryuts, driven to defpair, are forced to talce up 
robbery for a fubliftence ; and when once accuftom- 
to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes 
ever after irnpoflibie to reclaim them to iiiduftry, or 
to any fenfe of moral duty We had yeflerday a 
melancholy example of the daring profligacy of 
which they are capable: An officer who rode out 
only a mile beyond the piquets, was attacked by a 
party of five horfemen ; in the midft f a friendly 
converfation, one (tabbed him in i^e brealt with a 
fpear, which brought him to the ground ; then the 
others robbed him of his watch, his horfe and every 
article of his clothing. In this naked ll tte he aniv- 
ed at the piquet, covered with blood ; aud had he 
not been able to walk thus lar, be muft have iared 
wo fe than the man who “ bet\^ecn jeruiakm and 
Je»^icho fell among thieves,” fiiice h'. re there is not 
one good Samaritan ” to pity tBe u^^Runate. 


^ Dowdal Row Scindiah, under whofe jurifdiQif'n 
/this coueftry is, has been^ unable by any'means he 
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h^$4eyifed, to eibabli& regularity, or afFoid protec¬ 
tion to^^p peafjwitry. For,this, end every effort 
pr^wid^^^feiive^jeyen in days of the plenitude of the 
I^erial power'j fince one hundred thoufand of this 
very p^ple (Mewatti) were maffacred at one time, 
and yet the dillri£t ffill continued to be infefled with 
maurauders. Lately^ when fix were capitally punilh- 
''edvfor this offence by Scindiah, a flraggling party 
entered Delhi by night, and infiided the lame punifh- 
ment on an equal number of his troops that lay 
within the city. 

After about ten days rainy weather we havp a 
veturn of the north-weft wind, with a clear Iky ; the 
mountains to the north eaft appear unul'uaJly plain. 
I’heir diftance is called two hundred miles, and the 
nearer ridges are here entirely unfeen. I'heir ap¬ 
pearance is exaftly that of fnowy clouds towering to 
an immenfe height in the ikies. It would feem that 
Europeans hac^^not fufficiently afeertained the height 
of the Thibetian mountains: They are fituated in 
the center of the largeft continent in the world, and 
are probably the higheft mountains upon its furfacc. 
Teneriffe, which I have reen, and which has the reputa¬ 
tion of being the higheft land on the old continent, would 
not be at all viiible at the diftance of thefe mountains, 
which even herq feem to foar above lha clouds. 
They are eternally covered with fnow; and^when 
the wind blows from their diredion, the weather, tQ 
our feelings, is much colder than in. Britain. Fluxes 
and agues are the prevaihi^ diforders whkh it brinj^s 





W 


o/i. From t!>^ !?«at dmsrp tp 50, the 

range of the theripo^fstjer inthe fa^9 ida^t^hich^s 
probably ^greater th?Q part . the 

world, ‘ ' ;' : ' 

• ' : -i ' , ■ ■ 

We this day left pgr grpnnd'at ;Anpp(he^r 4 ar 
Lucknow, ^4 Mijah .Alwafs mai!cheKl':ah??t& with ,ps. 
Though he js a,ccompanied pnly by A few battahioii?, 
the confuhpn among his fpiio'wers is .beyond all de- 
fcription. l .have beep .viewing his heavy baggage' 
pafs oyer a river by two bridges. The confufeid 
noife of men, Ihcep, goats, bullocks, elephants, and 
hortes, who all attempt to pafs at^the fame time, re- 
feniblcs the uproar of fiends broke loofe from their 
infernal manfions. Whatever blunders their drivers 
commit are puniflied upon the poor cattle, whofe 
backs refound with the blows of their heavy cudgels, 
and the fame difeipline cxercifed on the foldicrs a- 
tones for the faults of their con^nanders. S^kquid 
dclirant reges pkdluntur Achivu 

We are now entered upon the territory of the 
Rohillas, formerly called Catheir. According Mr 
Hamilton, the hiftorian of this people., name of 
Rohilcund is but of recent application to this coun¬ 
try, and was given it by the conquerors of that irilje. 
The Rohillas themfelves are, he alferts, the great 
caufe of the ruin of the country wSich bears ^heir 
napie; it was parcelled out among their chiefs, who 
had* afterwards but a feeble connedion with each 
other, while''their dependence on HalTey Rhainat,^ 

VoL. II. Bbb ' theLc^ 
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their prince, was more nAninal than real. Hence 
their frequent wars, and their oppreflive conduA, 
which gradually wore out the native Hindoos. The 
Mahrattas had invaded the Rohilla country at the 
time that they required the aid of theNabob^s troops 
for their expulfion. The fum flipufated for this fer- 
vice was never paid, and the Nabob to inforce it, fo- 
licited the Company’s alliftance, which effefted the 
payment of the fum, but fortunately enabled that 
fanguinary tyrant afterwards to complete the deilruc- 
tion of the Rohilla government, and nearly to exter¬ 
minate the people. 


REMARKS 



REMARKS ON THE STATE OF ROHILCUND, AND THE 
OOVERNMENl' Ob' OUDE. 


Barc/I/yy Feb. 2 , 1799 - 


Oi7R fudden march acrofs the Ganges towards 
Lucknow, was occaHoned by the efcape of Vizier 
Ally from Benares, after having aff^nated feveral 
of the moff refpedable inhabitants on that ftation. 
This illiterate and favage youth was raifed to the 
throne by the caprice of Azoph Dowlah, about a 
year and a half fince, and had been lately depofed 
by Sir John Shore, in order to make way for the 
lawful heir of thefe provinces Saadut Ally, brother 
to the deceafed Naw'ab. This prince jiiftly alarmed 
at the efcape of a defperate alTaflin, with pretenfions 
t9 his throne, has implored the prote^ion of the 
Company’s army; and this circumftance will afford 
us an oppoi^unity of examinjng the flate of this iin- 

gula^^ 
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gular Idngdom, which has fo long been allied to the 
Britifh, ^id protected by their troops. 

Barcidly is a large town, the capital of Rohil- 
cnnd 5 the route to it from Anopfecr has been by 
Chandowfee, Bifowlee, Owlah, Aligunge, and fome 
other villages of little note; for this fine country 
’Within the lafl: twenty years, has become a vaft de¬ 
fart. Extenfive waftes every where meet your eye, 
which were lately in cultivation ; but which are now 
covered with long grafs, which in the hot feafon bcr 
comes fo parched as to be eafily coiubuftible. 

I 

Of this we had an alarming proof by the acciden¬ 
tal Wndliiig of the grafs to the windward of our 
camp: I’he flame fpread fo inftantaneoufly, that it 
was with fome difficulty we were able to fave our 
tents and baggage. I'his accident fuggefted to one 
of Our officers a plai? of annoying an enemy, which 1 

do not remett:ber to find in ufe in the annals of the 
« 

nioft ingenious deflroyers of mankind. It is to fet 
fire to the grafs to the windward of the camp, and 
while the enemy was bufily emfiloyed in getting it 
under, to attack him on the flanks and rear: Hap¬ 
pily for the prevention of fuch a meafure, fuch an 
extent of delblate and rich fields are no where to be 
met with but in Rohilcund. 


Amidst the prefent folitude and gloom of this 
province, you fee evident traces of its former cillti- 
yation.' The clods left by the plough are not yet 

mejted 
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'melt<ed down, fo as to sdfimilate with the farface; 
nor is the grafif of that extraordinary cORrfe and 
ready fpecies which rifes upon fields in their primevsd 
wildnefs, or that have long been out of tilth. A 
very little effort would again bring it back to it« 
produdive flate, were there inhabitants to cultivate 
the foil. 

But from the quantity of land under crop, the 
population of Rohilcund iiiuft be very finall; not the 
hundredth acre is in cultivation; a proportion fo fmall 
that the wild animals are in danger of devouring the 
people and their fubfiftence. You here fcarcely 
ever fee a barley field that has hot feveral huts of 
ftraw eroded without walls, to accommodate a watch¬ 
man in the night. The deer invade the crops in 
fuch numbers, that without this precaution it would 
be deftroyed. Foxes, jackals, hares, and almoft eve¬ 
ry fort of game range in the deferted plains unmo- 
lefted. The march of the army put^them to flight 
in all dirediotis. It was, I believe, one of the charges 
brought againft Mr Haftings, that he lent a brigade 
to Azoph ul Dowlah for the extermination of the 
Rohillas. The face of the country offers but too 
flrong evidence of the fad of depopulation’; but it 
mufl have been owing to a rigc^oiis policy after¬ 
wards that the countiy remains defolate, fince the 
conquefl of a Brififh army has invariably the coii- 
frary effed, by increafing the fecurky of the people. 
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The hills have this day and yefterday been cor- 
flantly in view, and more diftinftly 'vifible than ever/ 
They prefent the appearance of vaft towering and 
abrupt precipices of ice, compared to which, the Gla¬ 
ciers in Switzerland would probably appear as an in- 
confiderable hilL Nearly in the direction of the 
mountains, the wind blows frelh, and fo cold as to 
freeze the water in our tents. The thermometer in 
them has been laft night as low as 31 but this will 
not account for the violence of the congelation, 
which I apprehend is owing to the great quantity of 
faltpetre with which the foil here is impregnated. 
In China the fame circumftance ts brought to. ac¬ 
count for the prefervation of ice, which is> there car* 
tied about the ftreets upon carts, without melting in 
any coniiderable degree. 

Fes. 3.—^The large river Ram Gunga lies between 
this city and our ladi encampment at Aligunge; we 
croffed it on a^bridge of boats, too (lender for the 
weight of the elephants, though it bore the carriage 
guns. The fagacious animals, apprehenfive from its 
appearance, that it was infufEcient for their weight, 
could not be induced to attempt it, though they 
puTcd that llronger one over the Ganges without 
the fmalleft hefitation. 

I’liE fort of Bareilly is deemed a command of 
great truft by the Oude government, as it keeps ia 
check this recently conquered nation. It is at pfe- 
i}:nt confided to Mirza AH Khan, a femof the Na- 

wab. 
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. wab. He met our army with a fplezidid retinue of 
cavalry and howdahed elephants ; but dld^ot hnd 
the General, who had left the tine of march to view 
the fcene of action between our army and the Ro^ 
hillas in 1794* 

These warlike people, untaught by their formed 
defeats, with thirty thoufand cttvalry, bravely attack* 
ed our troops, who by Ibme ilraagc mlfmanagement 
gave way on the right, and were cut down in great 
numbers. Our whole line, however, from the center 
to the left, maintained its ground fo fleadily, that the 
viflorious Roliillahs were afraid to rcfume their at- 
tack, and the battle ended in their total defeat, 
though with a greater lofs on our part than had been 
ever fullained by fo fmall an army. 

Monuments are uniformly crefled by the Muf* 
fulmans over the graves of their deceafed chiefs: 
many of thefe are now (landing here,^where a perfon 
is appointed to keep perpetual lamps burning at the 
graves of diflinguiihed perfons. The Mahommedan 
religion, however it may prohibit any fenfible object; 
of worihip, avails itfelf of the refpe^ of friends for 
their relations, and for eminent charaders, in ani. 
mating their devout feelings : a departed warrior is 
by them revered as a faint. 

. Baiicilly is a large towm, and crowded with 
inhabitants, who loiter or wander through the 
ftreets^ wimut much appeitrance of buiineTs. It is 

prob^^e 
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probable that the want of prateQlon in the countij 
forces apgrcat. number into the .town; but how they 
fupport themfeives ^ there does not admit of an cafy 
folution. Few manufadures are vended in a coim- 
try where the inhabitants are thin, and where even 
thefe are fo poor as not to afpire at any of the luxuries 
of life. Sweetmeats and confe6lions^ different kinds 
of grain,- with ornaments for the women, fccm a 
great part of the commodities that Were^x}X)fed to 
fale in the fliops. Brazen water pots.are here rnanu- 
fadured, but in fmaller numbers fince the ruin or 
emigration of all the w'ealthy chiefs. 


II AFFEY Ramut, the firft Rohilla prince who was 
flain in the battle of Cuttcrah, lies interred in a large 
maulblcuni, which forms a very diftinguilhing orna^ 
ment to Bareilly. The fort is a large irregular mafs 
of building, equally deftitute of elegance or ftrengih. 
It may however prove a check upon an irreguLir 
army without battering train. Like all the other 
forts in India, it has no ballions for guns ; a ftrong 
argument againft the praQical ufe of field-pieces be* . 
ing known in the country. 

That tlie enterprife of Europeans fettled in this 
country may add - to the induftiy’^ and wealth of the 
natives, has already appeared in .various .inftances. 
Even the wretched government of Oude has not been 
able to fiounterad its operation. Ac few adive indi¬ 
viduals of our countrymen, in d^fii^pic^ of all tfie ob* 
ffacles thrown in -their have be^;Rbl^ to in¬ 
troduce 



trodace the cukt^re ofind^o and to e^- 

tend the tirade in doth 

Kerabad. k^Ss this drcmnfts^ce that h^sktfei^o 
tvarded of, not the decay, but the rqln at this 
country, which Mr Haftings Ifed precli£fced. .The 
-Vizier's inability to pay the fubfidy has often beeii 
pleaded; and from the deficiencies of his reveni^, 
upon perhaps fair grounds., 


Thf provinces of Oude and Rohilcund are natu^* 
rally fertile, yielding rich crops of wheat aud barley; 
and the wretchednefs and |X)verty of the people, 
however much it may reproach government, dees 
not militate againft this fad. In the time %i Sujah 
Dowlah the revenue amounted annually to upwards 
of three millions, under no very corre<fl: manage- 
inent. The natives are themfelves of opinion, that 
■with the ordinary ptotedion given to the Briulh ter¬ 
ritories in India, rhefe province'^ would yield a reve¬ 
nue of four millions flerRng. 


The profperity of the Vizier’s dominions is n'>t 
only intimately connected wkh thjt of the Ind'a 
Company» bjut with the Briiifh comii|erce in tlji^ part 
of the world* With a greater degrte of wealth and 
protection, their inhabitants would bfcome cuiioniers 
for the broad cloths,cutlery, arms,fand other i'.u- 
ropean articles; and might prove ilffi means of ecu-' 
veying^them into Candahar, .and^iioie to¬ 

wards the b^nks of the Indqs. ihe’ fefiijty* of : he 
■' VoL. IL• ' 'C' c' O'" \l ■ 
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lands on the banks of the Ram Cunga, the Gopm- 
t^e, and the Gogra, would powerfully fecond the 
efibrts of a regular government in improving the 
condition of the people. ‘‘ In the Dooab the foil is 
fo much adapted to the produce of indigo, that the 
plant is there found in its wild ftate; and in this 
produces a much greater quantity of dye, and of fu- 
perior,quality to that produced by cultivation^.** 
The fugar cane, which thrives remarkably through 
the country in Rohilcuiid, is more luxuriant than 
perhaps in any other part of India. 

Th E ^fertility of the Vizier's dominions is fecured 
by the copious ftreams which every where pervade 
them, at once enriching the foil and facilitating the 
means of conveyance. What effcfls a free trade 
and protedion might produce on kingdoms fo great¬ 
ly favoured by nature, it is difficult to conjedure; 
but they certainly p'.omile a more abundant fupply 
of tropical pr6du£iions than the Weft India iflands. 
Whatever governor ffiall put in activity thefe grand 
fourccs of improvement, by removing the oppreffions 
and iniquities of the Oude government, will furely 
confer upon himfelf higher honour than they can 
claim who laid the foundation of the Britiffi power 
in India. 


^ * Vidc.f ivii Letters, p. i6. 
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* The outline of a very plaufible fyftem ^f regula¬ 
tion was publifhed feme years ago, and Ms^ ,1 am 
informed, received the approbation of fome of the 
beft judges. It confifts only of a few articles, whiph 
you will excufe me for inferring in thb place, in the 
humble hope that they will be adopted. 

# y * 

I. It was propofed that a member of th^ 
Supreme Board, or a fenior fervant Ihould be no¬ 
minated refident at Lucknow, to a^ as mini- 
fler to the Vizier; but anfwerable to the Supreme 
Board. . 


2. That four civil fervants be appointed to Luck¬ 
now, as a board of revenue and trade, at which the 
refident ihall prefide. 

3. That the country lliould be dWided into di- 
ftrids as in Bengal and Behar, * and civil fervants 
appointed to each to colleft th'e revenue, under 
the fame regulations as in the Company’s terri¬ 
tories, 

. 'i 

4. That Adawlets, or courts of |uflice, be cha- 

blilhed in edch city and diftriQ:, wth a judge and 
regifter, fervants of the Company, Jind fubjeefc to 
the lame regulations, as they are iii the other pro¬ 
vinces, ^ ,1 ' 


That 
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5. That a treafurer a^d payraafter, and other ne^- 
ceifary dlBcers be appointed from the fervants of the 
Company. 

6. Th at all impoHs and duties be entirely abo- 

JiDied; and that all goods, the ’ produce of Great 
Britain, or of the Company’s provinces, be per¬ 
mitted • to be imported to the dominions of Glide, 
and the countries well of them, and there fold 
duty free; and that on the other hand, all articles 
the produce of the Vizier’s dominions, fliould be 
imported into the territories of the Company without 
molellation. , 

7. That the w'hole of the Nabob’s troops lliould 
be clifbanded, and tw'o brigades of cavalry, con- 
fifting each of fix regiments, five hundred Itrong; 
and two brigades of infantry of the prefent ftrenglh 
(»793)9 be raifed fo defend and proteft the coun¬ 
try; thefe to be on the fame footing, in all re- 
i'pedts, as the Company’s other troops now^ in 
thefe dominions: 

8. That the furplus of the revenue, aftei 
paying the above civil and military eftablifii- 
jnents, and other expences of the government, 
all of which fhall be regulated on the ftricl 
principles of economy, be paid to the Nj^^bob 
|his expences, and to defray fuch petifions 'as 

< he 
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’h€ may choofe to pay to his relations and depen¬ 
dents *, . • 


PROGRESS 

i. 


Since wilting the above the Marquis Wellcfley has le- 
famcd the govtrnnient of Rohilcund, and adopted nearly the 
very plan here mentioned. 



PROGRESS THROUGH ROHILCUND TO LUCKNOW, 


« 


Ca/np near 


Bclgram, teb. 


1799. 


Our route through Rohilcund to this town prc- 
fented to us a great extent of the devaftated pro¬ 
vinces of the Nawab^ Vizier. The firft march from 
Bareilly to P’^uridpore, conveyed us for fourteen 
miles through fields almoft entirely walle. Two 
bridges of brick facilitated our paiTage over fmall ri¬ 
vers, which water this once plentiful region. The 
face of the country was, during this day’s march, di- 
verfified with heights and fwells, a circumftance 
very rare throughout this vail plain, from the Thibe- 
tian mountains to the bay of Bengal. 

\Ne AR the line of march, lies Cutterah, a lar^e and, 
ruinous '•^’’^ge, remarkable for being the feene of 

that 
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that decifive batile of 1774, in which Stijah Do^lah 
defeated the Rohillas. This aclion decided the iat^ 
of that brave people; for in it Hafliez Rhamnt, 
their chief, was flain, and our army penetrated their 
country as far as Loll Dong at the foot of the 
mountains. 

\ 

The old village of Cutterah, is a motley aflera.- 
blage of ruinous mud houfes, not a tenth part of 
which are at prefent inhabited. I'here are but few 
officers who were prefent at this engagement, now 
I'urviving ^ only three in our army were there ; and 
thffe from the famenefs of the fields, are uilable to 
give the exaft pofuion of the two armies. 

I 

Feb* 7.-—march of twenty-two miles brought 
us through the large villages of 'I’llhara, and Shah 
Jehanpore y where we faw many fpecimens of the 
dwarf bamboo: That ufeful timber does not attain 
to its fulffize, fo near the mountains^» but branches 
out into a ffirub of great beauty and utility in a 
hedge. The new village of Cutterah is furrounded 
with a very thick range of thefe bdfties, which are 
ftill of fufficient height to render hhe houfes invi- 
fible. It was at this place I faw a fpecies of the 
large Bat^ or flying fox of India. Il meafured three 
feet and a half acrofs the wings ; ^nd the mouth, 
jaws, And colour of the hair, exafliy refembles thac 
«ff the fox. 'I 


The 
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The country feems’for fome part of this journiey 
to have been employed in rice crops. The fields are 
fmall, and each Airrounded with a fmali dyke or 
dam to confine water for this crop; the barley, how¬ 
ever, is managed partly in the fiinte manner, and as 
rice is hardly any where a produce in Rohilcund, it 
is probable that the fmall dams have been eredled for 
watering this produce. 

There arc a great number of inhabitants in Shah- 
jfehanpore ; the town is confufed, dirty and ruinous, 
excepting a few ftrong places, that are intended either 
for prifons or ferais ; there is no houfe that rifes, fu- 
perior to a hut. We had here an opportunity of 
noticing the method of educating the children; 
which feems well adapted for communicating the 
common and neceflary branches at a final! charge. 
The boys are afiembled in a kind of open Ihed or 
verandah, on the fide of the ftreet; the airinefs of 
the place render it cool and healthy. Each 
boy is provided with a black board of wood, fome- 
thing like a Hate, upon which he writes the letters 
with a pencil of chalk. AVhile he learns to write 
the charadlers, he at the fame time acquires their 
names, and the power of each when joined in a fyl- 
able; words and fentences are next learnt; and 
thus reading and writing are attained by one and the 
iame labour. 1 am told that thefe ufeful branches 
are learnt very foon, and by as great a number pf 
tie common people as in mofi: countries^ in Europe. 
The Hiiil^pftanee and- the Perfian charafters are 

both 
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both ufed ; fome ciaflies, write in the _qik, anj^ feme 
m the other. 


We bad foipe fpeciipienss.crf. Wns made ufe of 
for drying. grain in thi^ cp.un^i|ry. They are large 
earthen pqta iiiftk d^ep.in the .earth, aa^ under them 
a furnace for feul. Thefei pot^, are filled with fiuid, 
which is heated almoil^to rednefs^ when it is tahen 
out, and in that hate mixed with the grain. A few 
minutes in, this mixture fits it for grinding, when it 
is cleared of the fand by means of a fieve. By tliis 
method fmaH quantities only are prepared at a,time; 
but fuch quantities are better adapted to the fize and 
execution of ?heir mills, than larger portion?, which 
w^ould ioQii imbibe moihuie and become unfit for the 
milh 


ivA. 9 .—Ourah, The two rivers near Shahjeliamp 
rendered this Jay's niareh fhort. ^ The country is not 
fo well cultivated as the large towns ii\irs neighbouj^- 
hoad would lead the traveller to expert* ' Almafs has 
left us on the bufinefs of his Zemindafy, the punifli- 
inentof thieves, carryingjwith hhn^ d^atchmentof the 

-■ r 

Naw^ab’s army. The frequenpy of tlt^'tanj robbery 
in this country, is not to be aferibed t 4 lenient puniflr- 
nient of crimes. They are no dgubt o{|pn undetected, 
but they are, when dil^oycr^di* with promp¬ 

titude, and feverity. Teftoyday we lialffd by two 
offended who liad been byo^ht.b^bre this chief. 
A ffiort hearing fopn conyicco^ him olthcir gdilt; he 
inflantly ordered tbpir, hfsad^lp. hff, of, and 

VoL. 11. D d d- , hung. 
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hur g up on a tree in terrorem. The bodies were left 
Upon the ground a perquitite to the jackals. Near 
the village of Cutt'erah there were two monuments 
of the feverity of oriental pdnilhment, which I had 
not before noticed, though fuch are by no means un¬ 
frequent. A |inall arched appartment of brick was 
erected round the criminal, who was built up while 
alive in this Onclofore. Suffocation muft foon have 
put an end to his pain. '1 hefe buildings were, point¬ 
ed out by the natives, who explained their ufe. 


10.—We this day. marched to Srumnagur, 
14 miles. The route leads through Shahabad, a rery 
large town ; in extent it reaches about two miles, 
while the feite of the' prelent huts does not perhaps 
cover one third of the ancient ruins, that appear in 


the form of hills and broken (wells crumbling to 
dutl. 'ibis town probably had been verging to de- 
flruclion, long before the Rohillah conqueft; its 
Julius appear rluch more ancient and decayed than 
any w'hicb have been effefted by that people, or by 
the Naw'ub in.lubduing them. The fields in the im- 
niediate neighbourhood of Shababad, are well cul¬ 
tivated ; the crops are barley, wheat, tobacco, and feme 
pt js of the fn.all kind. The froft of this'winter has 
apparently been more fevei'c ihan ufual, fo far down 
from the hills. The barley is fevereiy injured : the 


tobacco feems totally withered, and the manyoe trees, 
now beginning to bloffom, with a full appearance^of 


nipped or blafte... by its influence. It feemed 
ll^er extraordinary that the firong frofts we had in 


the 
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the ndghbourhood of Aaopfere did hot aifed the 
grain, where it was more intenfe thsm here; this 
* probaWy is owingthe cKop’s being farther ad-* 
vanced; for it had not then come to the ear. 

The zeal of the Mahomedans feems, Jh upper India, 
to" have been too intolerant, and too lafting to ad¬ 
mit of Hindoo temples of any fize or magnificence. . 
Few of them arc to be feen in Rohilcund; whereas ■ 
the mofques arc by far the mofl fplendid buildings 
in every town. At Shahabad there are many; one 
in particular claims notice from being entire, and of 
a very large ^fize. Each chief had on his demife a 
large building erected over his' grave, where his de¬ 
pendents alTeiiiblcd to offer up their prayers fo'r the 
welfare of his foul. 

* 

Feb 11.—Buckerah. Our journey was this day only 
eight miles, through a tolerably wed dreffed country; 
the foil [ipwever i.* bare, and fo fanv*y as to rife in 
cloud;^ of dufi. The crop is rather.latc, partly from 
want of water, and partly from being blighted by 
the f- The icafon has been fo uncommonly c.dd, 
that the whole dohl is checked and withered l>eforc 
the pea is formed This crop is theiifore loft. A 
few fugar fie lds have prefented themlelVesbut tht cane 
is very fhort and poor in quality. I’he raifmg of 
this cror) is tin, chef d*wttvre of Hindoo agricMlture; 
it, requfi*es maiiure as well as repeated plowing and 
often plaiitinii the flips of ^ane r they muft be fre¬ 
quently inipecled and clearetf^pf the white ant, till 

they 
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they have he^un ta flio^iit. *11118 expencfe 58 , 1 i’dw^eir, 

amply repaid when the ttop fnccfecds, for no other 

grain iJidli yield a^yifiodhacee ttf ei^a^ Ttltie, aferggah 

of land bringing fortittimes <56 rupees, even v^rherc 

the fugar is cheap., 

/ 

Sandy Pointy Feb. 13.-^*1116 journey to this place on 
' the frontier of *Owde, has difplayed a foil more bai> 
ren and fandy than any we have yet feen on a march 
of 500 ndles. There are vaft trads without a tree 
or fhrub, which are covered with a cloud of duft as 
often as the wind blows, which at this feafon, gene*- 
rally h;\ppens from ten to four every day^ The bleak, 
defolate, and dreary afped of the country, w^here 
you are conftanriy finking at every ftep in loofe fand, 
and blinded by the fliowers of duft, gives an idea of 
the difficulty of travelling through thofe immenfe de¬ 
farts, that lye between this country and Europe. 

Even here^l however, cultivation fucceeds where 
water is produced in plenty, and we have paffed by. 
Icveral fields of good grain where the foil is naturally 
as light and fterile as that which in its wild ft ate is 
drifted by the wind. The protedionof government, 
flight as it may be, has rendered this comparatively 
barren fandjlo become more produdive than the rich 
plains of Rohilcund, where the people feem to feel 
no other effeds of the Oude government, tha^ its op- 
preflions, pr its vengeance. 

A large lake in the vfeinky ofonrcamp/hasfuppli*. 

ed 
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td tr$ > 05 rith t>Ienty 6f wato fowi; ’a*S£ttttg Wife ap« 
pear the eyms, the iafgeft of the atjuktic hMe. 
This animal can ft^ch icfelf to the heij^t W 
wards of lix feet; even in hs ordinary ’manner of 
walking, it is neatly as tall as the natives. It tnak^- 
a beautiful pet, and is very^ ufeful in picking tip 
noxbus vermin in a garden. # 

t ' - 

Feh* 14.—*Selgram. This town ditJtigh placed in' 
our maps at the diftance of i 6 miles frOfli Sandy« 
Point, is not in reality above half the diftan<^. Bel- 
gram muft have been the capital of a large diftrid:- 
It is*ftill diftiaguilhed by a ruinous fort, and moai; 
in the former the foujdar at prefent rcfides. The 
houfes of Belgram are generally of brick and mortar, 
many of them appear to have been large, and in the' 
beft llile of Mogul architecture. The prfefent inhar 
bitants here, as in other towns of this country, dwell 
in fniall ftru< 3 :ures, either of mucf or timber. 

I found the people, on walking through the town, 
very converfible. They made their children pay me 
the compliment of a falam ; and one in particular 
gave me a diilincl account o f the fubjugation of the 
place by the Nawab*s troops, and a dc^chment under 
a captain Bailie. 

j 5 

AlmAss has the charadter of a vefy rigid collec¬ 
tor m this country; his avarice, the vic6 of age, feems 
to have blindfed him to every prudent rule of govern¬ 
ment. The inhabitants told mt that he is never fatif- 

‘ fied i 
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fled: if a man pay two rupees, he muil raife him Ro 
three; fhould the three be forthcoming, the next 
year brings a demand of four; I aiked if'he was 
poor, that he was fo yery avaricious in drawing away 
all their money, and was at once told what I always 
have heard, that he is immenfely rich. By fuch ex- 
a^ons^ the once rich town of Belgram is a heap of 
ruined buildings, interfedted with a few huts, under 
which the fmall remnant of a wealthy people are 
obliged to eke out their days of mifery. 

In a few days our army will reach Lucknow; for 
Saudut Af is in terror of the machinations of his ri!;al; 
his imagination leads him to apprehend from others 
a conduft fimilar to his own j hence the piftol, the 
dagger, and the.poifoned cup, continually haunt his 
mind. The man in tlifs ftate is furely not to be 
envied : he is deprived of that confeious integrity 
which is the great beds- of iiiwa-d tianquillicy ; aud 
wants that foKhof defence which Horace calls a wall 
of brafs, 

Kii confeire Jlbi^ nulla paUcJccre culpa. 


Progress 
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Lucknow^ Feb* 23, 1795,# 

Mawlyah.—This is a very large village j in length, 
fully two miles. The inhabitants are numerous, but 
the town is mean and irregular, confiding almoft enr 
tirely of finSll mud huts. J'he ■coL%try round is 
belter cuirivaied than any we obferved fincc we 
crofled the Ganges. Ahuafs, we are told, has l:ad 
an iicLion with fome of the zemindars, who would 
not without force pay their rent; we Hop here this day 
at his requeft; as he has at prefent biit a fmall army 
of his own, it is probable that he means' to make ufe 
of our namc^ (for that is all he will retire), to over- 
aw. feme other refraftory zemindar iin the ndgh- 
bouvhood. The encampment is this day formed in a 
very exionfivc tope of mango trees, ^hofe fliade af¬ 
fords a delightful cool retreat fpr the wjsaried. foldiers. 
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frees are in full bloom* and promife a remark*, 
ably plentiful crop of that favourite fruit. Ihe na- 
tiyes are already pointing to, riie. bloffoms,' with a 
fort of exultation at the profp^ they aiford. The 
mango, grove is a favourite retreat of the large mon¬ 
keys. From it thefe animals look down upon us 
with great contempt^ conceiving themfelves, it would 
fcem, to be a .^fiore exalted order of beings, and for 
reafonS, which even human vanity might deem plau- 
fible \ firft, they certainly occupy a higher llation \ 
fecendly, they receive from the natives a great de- 
^ greeof veneration, and the homage of daily worfhip j 
and, thirdly, they live under a better government.. 

f* • 

After halting one day we marched to Silhit- 
gunge. The; intervening * village of. Sultangunge 
confifts of n?ud houfes wholly, but all neat, and in 
full repair. It is one of the few towns in India 
which does, not exhibit marks of decay, li ven here 
hovrever are rums of far more durable and exr 
tenfivp cities,* whofe only veftige is to be traced by 
large mounts of brick-duft ; thel’e ruins have been 
perhaps many ceilturies in their prefent flate. The 
road fidcs were this day moftly cultivated: the wheat 
and barley are fad ripening, and the weather begins 
to get warm j for the wells under the fhade of the 
tamarind trees ai^ now reCorted to by travellers, 
Avhere’ they ^quench their third, and Aelter them- 
felves from the fyji. 
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Feb, 30 ,—»This day hfought us through a large 
jungle into a vaft plaiUy faid to bfe cleared by Miah 
Almafs from a thicket of bruftwood. lie has here 
built a village and a hqufe for himfelf* as he fup- 
pofes, after the Englifh manner. The place before 
thefe operations, ^ is faid to have been ,a neft of 
thieves, who fheltered themfelves in the wide;* jungle 
againft the fearches of the magiftrate. The plain 
fomewhat refcmbles a large park ; and is beautified 
by clumps of mango trees, and fine fields of barky 
and wheat, which is now getting plump in the ear; 
a time when grain appears remarkably rich. It is 
now four months fince the rains cealed, yet the 
whole of the road was this day interfecled with Iheets 
of water, owdng to a thunder florm that happened 
two days ago, and which W'as accompanied with a 
heavy fall of rain; a rare occurrence at this feafon. 

General St. i.edger has gone breakfaO: with the 
Eunuch Almafs in his fine hunting feat; that is, 
he will carry his own breakfaft to the chiefs houfe, 
for with all his defire to imitate the Englifh, the ac¬ 
commodations of a Muffulman are wretched: he 
could not produce a breakfafi that a ploughman 
would wifh to partake. Miahgunge is built with 
much regularity, the ftreets are more than three 
times the width that is ciiflomary, tod the houfes 
are all ^of equal height, fronted with a verandah of 
wood. • 1'he figure of the town is a parallelogra 1, 
the whole furrounded with a brick wall and bullions 
for Uie iecurity of the inhabitants, againft the armed 

VoL. IF. E e e . banditti 
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banditti who pervade the country. The whole in 
perfed repair, and, in my eyes,. almoft redeems the 
character of the chief from that parfunony for which 
he is fo remarkable. 

We marched through the villages of Hoffeln and 
'I'ukifgunge on the 21 ft. The former is a poor vil¬ 
lage, named by the Muflulmans after the Imaum 
Iloflein, grandfon of the prophet. The foil confifts 
for the mod part of loofe blowing fand ; but fuch 
fields as are cultivated carry rich crops of wheat and 
barley; 

This day we pafled a very large firidge over the 
Bye, a petty dream ; and at this feafon very unlike¬ 
ly to require fifteen arches. In the rainy feafon, 
however, it is probable the country may be overflow¬ 
ed, as well as the river fwollen. We have feen no 
Mahommedan flru^ures nearly equal to this bridge. 

Tukltgunge rs a village built by Tukit Roy, Buk- 
fliee of the Nawab’s army. It is after a regular 
plan, refcmbling that of Almafs, which alfo bears his 
name. Ibe Nawab has conflruded a third village, 
calkd Fatteli^unge, more elegant than either; it is 
fuirounded by a fquare wall of brick, and in the 
centre, the feveral dreets meet in a large fquare, in 
the midd of w’hich ftaiijs the Cutwal’s hpufe, the 
’ chief magidrate of the phtce, f 

KjiTen 
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KifTen Chun has greatly beautified this village by 

a 'fine tank, lined with brick, and furniCbed on all 

* * 

Tides with eleg^t ftairs leadirtg down to the water. 
Here the Hindoos refort for ablution, which they 
could perhaps not otherwife obtain without repairing 
to the Ganges. Thf ^agriculture is here not fo per¬ 
fect, nor fo confiderable in quantity, as might be 
looked for in the neighbourhood of a large capital, 
which is now fo near, that we can difcern the mi¬ 
narets towering above the intervening groves of* 
mangoes.' 

The village of Fattehgunge was built in comme¬ 
moration of she vidory obtained over the Rohillas at 
JBctourah, by Sujah Dowlah, ' 

The town of Viziergunge, near it, was probably 
built by the firll Vizier of Oude. The gates are 
ftanding perfectly entire, and are almoft the only 
veftiges remaining by which a traveller can difcover 
that a town had ever flood there yet the place w'as 
perfedly entire about twenty years ago, 1 he caufe 
of its defl;ru£lion is faid to hav^.been the refufal of 
the Cutwal to deliver up fome thieves who had mo- 
lefted paffengers going through it. C|n being threat¬ 
ened with the Nawab’s vengeance, unluckily for 
^he town happened that fome peVfons ^ere again rob¬ 
bed there that fame day. On tl^ next, three 
battalions were ordered to ranfack thqtown, and de- 
firoy the inhabitants; an order whicn they obeyed 
with fuph fatal exa^nefs, that not si fingle hut nor 

inhabitant 
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inhabitant was Idt witbift thie walls. ■ Thfe diftance 
l^tween the two gateMs more than a mile, and that 
«onftitut€s' tfk lengthy of the principal ftreet. The 
TOWS of trees on each arc ftill Handing, having 
efcaped the flames by which ths houfes were de- 
ftroyfed. 

' r 

I yefterday went to view this capital, which is 
(aid to contain half a million of fouls. Happening 
to enter the town at the weft end^ and which contains 
the poor mechanics, and labourers of every fort, I 
never witnefled fo many varied forms of wretched- 
ftefs, filth, and vice. The ftreet which leads to the 
palace, is upwards of five miles, more SLhan one half 
of which you wade through mire and filth. Dur¬ 
ing the lapfe of time, < the ftreets fink from cleaning, 
or by the blowing away of duft while dry, fo that 
they are fallen in the middle to the depth of ten or 
twelve feet; and ^e fo narrow that two hackaries 
cannot paf®, y»r indeed any carriage however fmall. 
My palankeen'Wais frequently flopped by the fmall 
afles, who were pafling along loaded with bflcks. 
This animal is here fo flender that a flout porter 
could have no difficulty in literally carrying both the 
beaft and its burden Solomon muft liave employed 
an immenfe number in carrying the materials of the 
temple, if his afles Were not of a fuperiot breed to 
thofe of Lucknow. 

The concourfe of a great number of people per¬ 
haps does not any where improve their morals; 

» ' 

vice 
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.vice andpbtrerty are ilua-eiiiy ^ualkiei tfiatlifeit 
p^ple uniformly di^kyJt? Some>launter; lie 

dbwn in a kind bf dtt^ouc ftate betweenfj^act^Na^ 
and annihillitien $ oUiera-ftiilare intoxicatitif 
felves with the H<o0kah $ a faw only labour at^^h^r 
profeflions. The of rich fliops and mefChan* 
dize is remarkably fmall, though it fuppiks the luau#* 
ry of the court, or rather thr pal^Cs; for h^e there 
is little affluence beyond tha narrow circle^ of the 
prince's family. 

The different palaces of the Nawab^ the great 
inofques, and burying places (Imaumbary) diiplay 
a fort,of fplandour ; for the MufTulmans are fond to 
excefs of decoration; and this tafte always fliews it- 
felf in their drefs and houfes, whenever an individual 
can afford to indulge it. There are perhaps no 
buildings in Britain equally brilliant in external ap¬ 
pearance as the palaces of Lucknow. The roofs are 
gilt, and the archite< 5 lure loaded yith ornaments, 
which have altogether a confiderable eflcdl on the 
beholder at firft fight. There is however no accom¬ 
modation within, nothing for comfort or even con¬ 
venience, the whole being intended for external 
glare. 

•f 

The body of Azoph. Dowlah U|6 interred in an 
Imaumbary, lighted with, a vaft number of wax ta¬ 
pers the grave is ftrewed with floorers and gilt pa- 
*per. At one fide is a'cenfer with various perfumes; 
dt the other his fword and cummerbund j and oppd- 

fite 
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iite the head lies the tiara or turban, and a copy of 
the Coran, The grave itfelf is covered with rich 
bread of barley from Mecca. The whole vault con- 
ftantly echoes to the voice of a company who conti¬ 
nue chaundng the Coran. This place has a grand 
and £aleinn appearance. Religious ideas have a fa¬ 
vourable accefs, while you Hand amidll the duft of 
kings, and contemplate the ineflicacy of their efforts 
to continue even a femblance of their majefly after 
death. 


THE 



THE COURT OF LUCKNOW, AND CABINET ON THE 
DOWLAT KHANAH. 



Lucknow^ March 9. 1799. 


We had this day an opportunity of feeing the Ma- 
homedan fpring feftival, (eida ) celebrated by the 
Nawab. This takes place aniv^ally on the firfl day 
in March, after the new moon becorpes vifible, and 
is kept in commemoration of Abraham's facrifice. A 
camel inftead of a ram, is here held to be the fub- 
flitute. The princes of Hindooftan march in pro- 
ceflion, at this ceremony, with all their courtiers, and 
a large military efcort. On fuch occafions the ori¬ 
ental tafte for fliow, and gaudy m|gnificence, is dif- 
played with labourious and fludied attention. And 
their,fuccefs muft be acknowledged; for though on 
^ a clorfe infpe£tion their drefs and ornaments will not 
gratify a qhafte tafte, yei. in a proceffion they have a 

grand effect. The howdah's, palanke^s, and har- 

nelling 
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neffing of the elephants, are fo contrived as to ex¬ 
hibit one blaze of gold, in which the .ornaments from 
their number cannot well be diftinguiflied. 

The moll fplendid European court probably falls 
much Ihort of the magnificence of Saadut Ali upon 
this occafion. At day break he marched from the 
palace with more than ten thoufand men in his train, 
exclufive of the military efcorf, which might amount 
to two thoufand more, llis progrefs was diredled to 
a large plain where tents had been pitched on the 
preceeding day for the entertainment of the company. 
The prince all the way, as well as one of his courtiers, 
W'as fupplied with bags of money, which they fcat- 
tered among the mukitudo. In this cxercile it was 
remarked that his higlinefs was extremely tardy j the 
courtier difperfed two bags in lefs rime than he did a 
fiiigle one. His. hands feemed to perform with awk¬ 
ward • rekidance olhee in which they were but 
feebly Tupport-^d by the parfimonious fenfations of 
his heart. 

As notwithftanding its pomp and oftentation this 
is a religious ceremony, the firfk part of it, after ar- 
liviog at the ground, confifts in a folenm invoca¬ 
tion of the Deity for plenty and profperity during 
the enfuing feafon : and though the prayers are here 
accompanied with alms, it is probable that few bene¬ 
ficial elFeds are produced by thefe indiferiminate do¬ 
nations. That idle crowd which haunts every large 
capital, here conlifls of tlie mofl profligate anil 

worth lefs 
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•wortTilefa of the human race ; and of ,thefe it is only 
the rnoft r^folute and daring who profit by the 
fcramble. Their gains ferve perhaps no other pur- 
pofe than to fupply their diflipation for a few days, 
when they are again forced by their indigence to 
defperate courfes. 

Here the tranfitiohs from tranfient a^ts of devo- 
tion to. the groffeft crimes, is fhort and frequent. 
Only two days before thiS devout proceflion, an at¬ 
tempt was made by fome of thefe ruffians to aifailinate 
IIolTein Reza Khan, a very popular minifter of the 
priqcc. It failed in the execution, and may there¬ 
fore probably *be foon reiterated, A few days before, 
this period feveral of the troops were found out in a 
traitorous correfpondence with the depofed Nawab. 
Supcrfliiioii, treachery, and cruelty go here fo clofely 
coniieded, that few moments only can intervene 
where reaibn guides the conduct.^^^ "1 his religious fo- 
lemnity probably, amidft all its fplendo^jr, did not af¬ 
ford one fiicrifice eicht r of clean hands, or a truly 
devout heart. Ten thoufand rupees were given as 
donations to the Company’s troops ; a few of whom 
were added to contribute to the ipieiidgur of the oc- 
cafion. xXmidfl all this blaze of wealth and magni¬ 
ficence, thoufaiids of poor wretches are fecn mi the 
road to all appearance in real want. I'here is not, 
perhaps;^ in the whole compafs of hi|tnan affairs u 
more ilisiking difplay of the inequality bf conditions, 

\ han this feene affords. £xti avagant wealth is amaff- 
ed ^n the hands of one man, and is confined to th$; 

Yol. II. F f f ^ , narro^" 
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narrow circle of his favourites; and this fu^rfluo.us 
ftore is grinded from thfc faces of the indigent, who 
are wallowing in all the filth of penury and wretchcd- 
nefs. 

t ^ * 

This ceremony, grand as it appeared, is probably 
a miniature only of the Court of Delhi,- in the pro- 
fperous times of the Mogul Empire. There the 
wealth was nearly tenfold of what is poflefled by the 
Court of Lucknow, and ^ijually under the controul 
of a fmgle perfon. 

The felllval of Eida feems to refemble the feaft 
of Tabernacles among the Jews, which ty that people 
was obferved, we arc told, - with as little moral effed 
or purity of intention. ‘‘ Your new moons, and 
your Sabbaths, I cannot away with; w'aflr ye and 
make you cLan; put away the evil of your do¬ 
ings, See.** The/MulTulmans and the Jews feem to 
have equally<regarded fuperftitious obfervances, as a 
fubflitute for every moral virtue, and a compenfa- 
tion to the Deity for the violation of his laws. 

March 15.—this day went to view the Nawab's 
Menagerie, which confifts of different birds and 
quadrupeds. In this coljeflion, variety or ufefulnefs 
has not been fo much fought aftcr, as the oddities of 
nature. Such^ a cabinet might be extremely ufeful, 
if models of machines for the improvemeeic of huf- 
bandry or manufactures, or fuperior breeds of cattle 
lor the purpofes of agriculture, were collected for the 

infpeClion 
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■ iivfpedlion of the people ; but no views of this kind 

feem to have af^uated the Princes of Oude in the 

0 

f formation of their colledliion. 

• 

Thi different fpecimens of clock-work are cu¬ 
rious and expenfive, but by no means calculate to 
explain to the natives the principles of chat ufeful 
machine. They are viewed here as elegant toys or. 
play-things^, which captivate by the furprife which is • 
necelfarily occafioned by feeing their efieQs; but I 
do not find that any native has yet attempted the 
confirudion of a watch or clock. 

% 

% 

In the fame apartments in which thefe machines 
are kept, there is a confiderable number of mirrors 
and other toys, which, though ufelefs here, mufl: 
have coft an immenfe fum in bringing them from 
Europe. Some paintings are here fhewn, both na¬ 
tive and European : the moft ftfiking of thefe is a 
portrait of Sujah Dowlah in the a«fkof fhooting a 
tiger, which had leaped upon the howdah of Colonel 
Harper, and was ready to carry him off. This en- 
. gaging picture is hurt in the effed by being too 
fmall. 

A confiderable number of tigers fire kept in dif¬ 
ferent apartments near the palace, b^t fo niraa and 
nafiy i/i their appearance that a coi|lderable tax is 
laid upon your patience in going to yiew them. To 
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them to ftroke.lhem-oA the back, as a cat, and like' 
that aniiiial, feem gratified by your attention, 

« I 

The rkinocercs is the moft remarkable animarin 
this t||^ie<Ebion ; tlie only one here is about twelve 
years old, and fecms not yet to have attained its 
full growth, being of a much lefs fize than the fpeeies 
generally attains. His ftrength and ferocity ate pro¬ 
digious : no elephant dares to attack him; for his 
horn proves at lirfl: /Iroke fatal: it is a large pro¬ 
tuberance growing exaflly upon the fnoiit, and 
fharpeniiig into a point, and with it he can rip up the 
belly of the largell elephant. 

The rhinoceros is protected by a thick horny fub- 
llance, ftudded over like a (hield; which from its 
hardnefs and thicknefs nmil; protect the animal from 
any foe. A fword would make no imprefllon upon 
this fingular hide^and where it overlaps, it would 
probably repeta mulk^t ball. 

Op the Ciecp there is a great number, and feme 
variety; but the Cabul breed feenis to enjoy the 
largtft iliare of tho ioyal favour. Ihey are in gene¬ 
ral very fat, and ditHnguithf.d by ,a large protube¬ 
rance on the rump far exceeding tliat of the Cape 
iheep. This excrefcence is feinicirciilar in form, and 
of nearly half the fize of the whole body. Some of 
thefe fheep are painted in different colours td gratify 
• fantailic tafte of the natives, a praftice whjch 
they follow with their bullocks and horfes, "When 

they. 
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they intend to appear very fine, tbe^ go fo far as to 
gild the hoofs and horns. 

NThe ftables of the Nawsd) confift of a,l^e fquarc 
court of buildings, f^ppofted on brick pillars, with 
a view to the admiflion of air s thefe confift%f more 
than one range ; that which I examined conl^dned 
about four hundred ftalls, almofl all filled with*very 
excellent Perfian horfes. There are fepantte fttids 
for mares ; but breeding does not feem the favourite 
purfuit here: I faw but four foals; probably the 
confinement in which they are kept is unfavourable 
tft the dain^and the colt. A park of mares and colts 
is deemed in England a very agreeable objedt, but in 
India it is unattainable, the fields being parched for 
nine months in the year 5 a groom is here put to his 
wifs end for provender; hay is unknown; grafs 
rv-^ots feraped up with a fliarp trowel, being the fub- 
ftitute for this provender; it is often procured 
on places which you would declar*ip abfolutejy bare 
earth;-every thing above ground being completely 
burnt away. 

A very large breed oi CuBara| bullocks is kept 
in a cow-heuie near the ftablds: thp introdudion of 
this breed among the peai'ants, c^e would imagine 
would prove of great advantage in| a country where 
the dratight^eattle are fo fmall i^^d pitiful m thofe 
of Oude. But the Ryut, if he gett his labour done, 
notin how ilovqnly a may beex^ut^; 

. . or 
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or even how fxnsi!! i|uantity performed•^ This 
the nature of the race^f^en where it is^^olly protect¬ 
ed $ whit then, can we expeCt here, where nothing 
is fecure^^^illpd where a good teem of cattle wpu,m* 
be a kind of attractive t# bring the robbers to 
a farm^^or an Aumil frotn the Court, both equally 

addicted to plunder ? 

(• « 

* « * 

ONfi^of the curlofities of this place is, a mixed 
fpedes between the goat and deer, which is fpotted, 
and neater in its form than the> ordinary goat, l^he 
variety of horned cattle, horfes, and iheep, is much 
greater than in Europe. Here are kept a few buf¬ 
faloes in remarkably, fine condition: they are not 
fully tamed; and by fome means or other are much 
handfomer than the common domeftic kind. Apes, 
monkies, and a variety of the tropical animals, 
make a part of the raree (hew exhibited at this 
Court: one of the |Qnner is taught to make a very 
genteel falam tq,. his vifitors. The natives of India 
are very fond of thefe accomplilhments; many of 
them fpend whole days in teaching parrotR to fpeak 
a few Perfian words. . The management of the Me¬ 
nagerie employs a great number of people; and 
although their allowances have been much curtailed 
fince the commencement of the prefent reign, the 
department muft fwallow up laige fums. Many 
crorcs of pigeons aTe^ kept at thd publid ex^ncei 
and eleph^ aiul camels to a large amount. «« 


The 
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. The food b^ftowed in thfjnvmqner would re¬ 
move want from the city, if dot from the kingdom 
of Oude: But the art of government is lefs undent 
or more perverted in India, than; any other 
fcience, meanly as We may regard their attainments 
in them all. ^ . 









